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FOREWORD 


The  Works  Program  has  been  the  instrument  for 
giving  work  to  the  unemployed.  In  reviewing  first 
the  efforts  to  provide  security  for  the  unemployed 
€ind  other  groups  in  need,  this  report  indicates  the 
setting  in  which  the  Works  Program  has  operated. 
Following  sections  deal  with  various  aspects  of  the 
Program:  the  work  accomplished,  the  employment  pro- 
vided, the  projects  operated^  and  the  funds  expended. 
The  nature  of  the  activities  of  participating  agen- 
cies is  also  discussed.  Detailed  statistics  present- 
ed in  the  appendix  supplement  the  body  of  the  report. 

In  creating  the  Works  Progress  Administration  by 
Executive  Order  No.  7034,  dated  May  6,  1935,  the 
President  made  it  responsible  to  him  for  the  honest, 
efficient,  speedy,  and  coordinated  execution  of  the 
work  relief  program  as  a  whole.  To  this  end  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  was  empowered  to  formulate 
and  require  uniform  periodic  reports  of  the  progress 
on  all  projects  and  to  formulate  and  administer  a  sys- 
tem of  uniform  periodic  reports  of  the  employment  on 
projects,  Infonnation  derived  from  such  records 
forms  the  basis  of  this  report. 

For  their  willing  cooperation  in  supplying  ma- 
terials used  in  this  report,  recognition  is  given  to 
the  various  agencies  cooperating  in  the  Works  Pro- 
gram, Data  relating  to  obligations  incurred  and  ex- 
penditures made  have  been  dravm  from  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Accounts  emd  Deposits  of  the  Treasury 
Department, 
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Security  Programs 


Works  Progr&m. 


During  the  last  sev- 
eral years  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment h&s  been  foiiaulat- 
ing  and  putting  into  oper- 
ation a  program  of  security 
for  the  underprivileged  of 
America,  two  principal 
features  of  which  are  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the 
In  order  to  weigh  the  ade- 
quacy of  these  measures  in  achieving  secu- 
rity, it  is  necessary  to  consider  them  in 
the  light  not  only  of  their  historical 
backgrounds  and  their  recent  progress,  but 
also  in  the  light  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem with  which  they  will  have  to  cope 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  providing  financial  as- 
sistance to  States  having  approved  plans 
for  aid  to  such  classes  of  unemployable 
persons  as  the  destitute  aged,  the  blind, 
and  mothers  with  dependent  children. 
Through  these  public-assistance  provisions 
of  the  act,  benefits  were  being  provided,  in 
January  1937,  for  1,149,000  aged  persons, 
£9,400  blind  persons,  and  115,000  families 
with  dependent  children.  In  future  years, 
when  the  Social  Security  Act  is  in  full  ef- 
fect, old-age  benefits  and  unemployment 
compensation  will  also  play  an  important 
part  in  the  security  system. 

Under  the  Works  Program  2,884,000  per- 
sons were  receiving  employment  as  of  Febru- 
ary 20,  1937;  of  these,  2,147,000  were  aa- 
ployed  by  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  persons  benefit- 
ing under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Works  Program,  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion was  aiding  more  them  200,000  rural 
fsBiilies  by  means  of  grants  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  additional  families  through 
loan  agreements,  and  the  States  and  locali- 
ties were  granting  direct  relief  to  over 
1,600,000  families  and  single  persons. 

Relief   Prior  to     1933 

The  present  status  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams to  promote  security  is  best  under- 


stood in  the  light  of  the  conditions  and 
measures  preceding  them.  It  is  often  over- 
looked in  discussions  of  the  relief  prob- 
lem that  even  prior  to  1929  imemployment 
of  varying  intensity  was  an  integral  part 
of  our  economic  order  and  that  relief  needs 
had  been  expaading  steadily  for  decades. 
Estimates  of  unemployment  by  Paul  Douglas 
covering  the  period  from  1897  to  1926  for 
four  iTsajor  industries  show  an  b.verage  of  10 
percent  unemployed.  Even  in  such  relative- 
ly prosperous  years  as  1923  and  1926  there 
were  more  than  1,500,000  persons  out  of 
work  in  the  United  States 

Another  fact  not  generally  recognized 
is  that  in  the  decades  preceding  the  recent 
depression  relief  expenditures  had  been 
rising  constantly.  Public  relief  expendi- 
tures in  16  major  cities  increased  from 
$1,500,000  in  1911  to  $20,000,000  in  1928. 

In  soLie  respects  the  recent  depression 
merely  accentuated  previous  unanploynient 
and  relief  difficulties,  but  the  increased 
size  of  the  problem  forced  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  methods  aaployed  in  dealing 
with  these  difficulties.  Changes  were  in- 
evitable in  any  event ;  the  depression  mere- 
ly hastened  their  development. 

Prior  to  the  depression  which  began  in 
1929,  the  poor  laws  of  the  various  States 
alone  provided  legislation  for  the  public 
care  of  needy  persons.  These  statutes  were 
designed  primarily  to  care  for  unemployable 
persons  and  the  aid  given  was  usually  lim- 
ited to  almshouse  care,  burial,  medical 
care,  and  amall  amovints  of  outdoor  relief. 
Administrative  and  financial  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  this  system  was  cen- 
tered in  the  political  subdivisions  of  the 
States  (the  counties,  towns,  and  cities)  on 
the  theory  that  destitution  was  distinctly 
a  local  problem  and  responsibility.  In 
most  urban  localities  this  aid  was  supple- 
mented by  private  charity. 

Generally  speaking,  it  was  considered 
desirable  to  make  public  relief  as  unat- 
tractive as  possible  on  the  assumption 
that  adequate  relief  would  encourage  idle- 
ness.  Even  before  1929,  however,  State 


legislatures  were  beginning  to  recognize 
that  certain  classes  of  needy  individuals, 
such  as  mothers  with  dependent  children, 
the  blind,  the  aged,  and  veterans,  were  en- 
titled to  more  adequate  public  assistance. 
Recognition  of  this  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  special  legislation  for  these  classes  in 
a  number  of  States,  a  development  which 
later  was  given  added  impetus  through  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  status  of  public  relief  in  1929 
may  be  summarized  briefly.  All  States  had 
poor-relief  laws.  Veterans'  relief  legis- 
lation had  been  provided  in  44  States  and 
assistance  for  the  blind  in  22  States.  As- 
sistance to  the  aged  was  accorded  in  only 
10  States.  All  but  five  States  had  provis- 
ions for  aid  to  dependent  children  in  their 
own  homes,  and  all  but  three  had  laws  mak- 
ing possible  the  care  of  dependent  children 
in  foster  homes  and  institutions.  No  State 
had  enacted  unemployment  compensation  leg- 
islation. With  the  exception  of  veterans' 
relief  and  care  of  dependent  children  by 
agencies  or  institutions,  the  local  politi- 
cal subdivisions  generally  were  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  administering 
and  financing  the  various  types  of  aid. 

This  system  soon  proved  incapable  of 
meeting  adequately  the  shock  of  a  major  de- 
pression. Shortly  after  the  crisis  of  1929 
large  numbers  of  the  unemployed  were  forced 
to  apply  for  relief.  In  the  latter  pert  of 
1931  State  anergency  relief  administrations 
were  set  up  in  four  States,  and  many  more 
were  created  in  1932.  During  this  period 
States  and  localities  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  collect  taxes  or  to  borrov/ 
money,  and  private  contributions  were  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  nev/  need. 

It  v;as  not  until  1932,  however,  that 
the  Federal  Government  took  steps  implicit- 
ly recognizing  the  national  character  of 
the  unemployment  relief  problem.  In  that 
year  Federal  cotton  and  wheat  were  donated 
to  destitute  persons  through  the  Red  Cross, 
and  the  anergency  Relief  and  Construction 
Act  was  passed  authorizing  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  to  lend  $300,000,- 
000  to  States  and  localities  for  emergency 
relief. 


1933  with  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Act.  This  act  established  the 
Federal  anergency  Relief  Administration  and 
made  available  $500,000,000  for  grants  to 
the  States.  By  the  fall  of  1933  State 
emergency  relief  administrations  were  func- 
tioning in  every  State  and  were  receiving 
grants  frcm  the  FERA.  This  grant-in-aid 
relationship  for  emergency  relief  continued 
in  active  operation  throxigh  1935.  The  pro- 
gram was  essentially  a  local  relief  pro- 
gram, operated  by  local  officials,  but  fi- 
nanced largely  by  Federal  and  State  funds , 

From  the  beginning  of  the  FERA  pro- 
gram, several  major  objectives  were  con- 
tinually stressed.  Outstanding  among  these 
was  the  effort  made  to  provide  relief 
throughout  the  co\intry  in  accord  with  ade- 
quate standards.  Other  major  objectives 
included  the  encouragement  of  work  programs 
for  employable  relief  persons  which  had  al- 
ready been  widely  developed  by  local  relief 
organizations,  and  a  sufficient  diversifi- 
cation of  the  program  to  insure  differen- 
tiated care  for  the  special  groups  of  per- 
sons whose  problems  and  needs  merited  such 
treatment . 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
establishment  of  the  FEftA  was  the  fact  that 
relief  funds  in  many  localities  v^ere  insuf- 
ficient. The  Administration  therefore  ad- 
justed its  grants  to  States  so  as  to  effect 
a  gradual  leveling  upward  of  relief  allow- 
ances in  areas  vAiere  relief  was  particular- 
ly inadequate.  Under  the  FERA,  the  average 
amounts  of  relief  extended  per  family  for 
the  country  as  a  vrtiole  increased  from 
$15.15  in  May  1933  to  a  peak  of  $30.45  in 
January  1935.  These  averages  obscure  the 
differences  between  the  amounts  received  by 
families  wholly  dependent  on  relief  and  by 
those  receiving  only  supplementary  assist- 
ance. They  also  ignore  the  fact  that  many 
feiiiilies  received  relief  during  only  part 
of  the  month  and,  therefore,  understate  the 
average  amounts  received  by  families  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  relief  throughout 
the  entire  month.  Generally,  it  may  be 
said  that  although  actual  physical  suffer- 
ing v/as  prevented  under  the  FERA,  adequate 
relief  was  not  achieved. 


Relief  Under  the  FERA  and  theCWA 

The  necessity  of  further  and  more  sub- 
stantial Federal  aid  was  recognized  in  May 


Work   Relief 

During  the  sui.imer  of  1933  an  average 
of  more  than  a  million  persons  were  receiv- 
ing aid  through  v/ork  on  local  work  programs. 


This  vrork  relief,  hovjever,  suffered  from 
a  number  of  defects.  The  earnings  were  low, 
some  of  the  projects  were  of  limited  social 
value,  and  the  projects  in  general  were  not 
sufficiently  diversified  to  provide  work  in 
keeping  with  the  past  job  experiences  of 
the  persons  enployed. 

To  remedy  these  defects,  to  meet  the 
critical  unemployment  needs  of  the  winter, 
and  to  promote  recovery  through  the  injec- 
tion of  purchasing  povrer  into  the  economic 
system  in  a  short  period  of  time,  the  Fed- 
eral Governiaent  inaugurated  the  Civil  Works 
Program!  early  in  the  ivinter  of  1933-34.  In 
contrast  vath  FERA  operations,  this  vms  a 
Federal  program  with  Federal  funds  supple- 
mented by  State  and  local  sponsoring  agen- 
cies. Tlie  peak  of  ffuployment  under  this 
first  Federal  mass  employment  program  was 
reached  during  the  v;eek  ending  January  18, 
1934,  at  viiich  time  4,260,000  persons  were 
at  work.  Approximately  half  of  the  persons 
employed  were  taken  from  relief  rolls.  The 
Civil  Works  Program  had  been  designed  pri- 
marily as  a  winter  vjork-relief  measure  and 
its  liquidation  was  practically  completed 
by  the  early  part  of  April  1934.  It  con- 
tributed valuable  experience  for  the  con- 
duct of  later  v/ork  programs. 

Although  work  relief  was  almost  en- 
tirely discontinued  by  State  emergency  re- 
lief administrations  during  the  period  of 
active  operation  of  the  CWA,  a  large  number 
of  direct  relief  cases  continued  to  be 
cared  for  by  these  agencies.  With  the  close 
of  CWA  activity  the  energency  work  relief 
prograia  of  FERA  and  the  States  was  begun. 
The  total  number  of  cases  receiving  aner- 
gency  relief  under  the  general  relief  pro- 
gram grew  from  4,261,000  in  June  1934  to  a 
maxiraum  of  5,276,000  in  January  1935.  Work 
relief  employees  averaged  more  than  2,000,- 
000  per  month  from  October  1934  through 
June  1935,  with  a  :iiaxiraum  of  2,446,000  in 
January  1935, 


Special  Programs 

In  addition  to  the  general  relief  pro- 
gram, the  FERA  developed  certain  special 
programs  to  meet  some  of  the  problems  pe- 
culiar to  such  special  groups  as  farmers, 
teachers,  transient  persons,  and  youths, 
The  rural  rehabilitation  program,  ina\;igu- 
rated  in  April  1934,  was  one  such  undertak- 
ing. Its  purpose  was  to  enable  farm  fami- 
lies on  relief,  through  direction  and  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  tools,  equipment, 


and  working  capital  to  become  wholly  or 
largely  self-sustaining.  This  activity  was 
transferred  to  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion on  June  30,  1955,  and  has  since  been 
carried  i'orv;a.rd  by  that  organization. 

The  emergency  education  program  was 
begun  in  October  1933  to  aid  teachers  who 
v;ere  both  unemployed  and  destitute,  and 
later  included  general  adult  education, 
literacy  classes,  vocational  education  and 
rehabilitation,  parent  and  worker  educa- 
tion, and  nursery  school  work.  Baployment 
reached  a  peak  in  March  1935  of  over  44,000 
persons.  Tliis  program  was  transferred  to 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  under 
vjhich  it  has  been  further  developed. 

In  July  1933  the  Transient  Division  of 
the  FERA  vjas  established.  Forty  States  had 
instituted  transient  progrsims  by  January 
1934,  and  the  first  midmonthly  census  taken 
as  of  February  15,  1934,  revealed  that  92,- 
000  transient  fair.ilies  and  single  persons 
were  under  care.  Tlie  number  averaged  al- 
most 300,000  transient  persons  during  the 
winter  of  1934-35.  Under  the  '.Vorks  Program 
provision  for  transients  is  included  in 
regular  work  project  activities. 

The  special  needs  of  young  persons 
were  recognized  by  the  establishment  of  a 
college  student-aid  program,  begun  experi- 
mentally in  Llinnesota  in  December  1933  and 
extended  throughout  the  country  in  February 
1934.  This  program  provided  part-time  an- 
plojtaent  for  college  students  v;ho  otherivise 
would  not  have  been  able  to  continue  their 
education.  During  the  winter  of  1934-35  an 
average  of  more  than  100,000  students  were 
aided  per  month.  Since  June  1935  student 
aid  has  been  conducted  by  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  under  v/hich  it  has 
been  expanded  to  include  high-school  and 
graduate  college  students. 

In  3\immary,  the  FERA  succeeded  in 
raising  relief  standards  throughout  the 
country,  in  attaining  diversification  in 
programs ,  and  in  improving  v/ork-relief 
projects  and  extending  them  so  that  in  the 
aggregate  they  provided  vrork  for  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  the  employable  persons 
receiving  relief. 


Current   Programs 


In  his  message  to  Congress  on  January 
4,  1935,  President  Roosevelt  analyzed  the 
relief  situation  and  outlined  the  respective 
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roles  which  he  conceived  should  be  played 
in  the  future  by  the  States  and  localities, 
and  the  Federal  Government.  Unonployable 
persons  were  held  to  be  a  local  responsi- 
bility and  States  and  localities  were  urged 
to  resime  their  traditional  responsibility 
for  this  group  of  relief  persons.  The 
President  pointed  out,  hovjever,  that  "the 
security  legislation  vAiich  I  shall  propose 
to  the  Congress  will,  I  am  confident,  be 
of  assistance  to  local  effort  in  the  care 
of  this  type  of  case."  aaployable  persons, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  held  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility  since  "this  group  was 
the  victim  of  a  Nation-wide  depression 
caused  by  conditions  which  were  not  local 
but  national." 

Congressional  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  was  given  through  the  pas- 
sage of  the  lanergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1935  and  the  Social  Security  Act. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1935  Federal 
grants  for  direct  relief  were  discontinued 
and  the  States  and  localities  have  since 
assumed  sole  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
unemployable  persons  (with  Federal  grants 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  for  certain 
types  of  assistance). 


The  Works  Program 

In  order  to  achieve  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Works  Program  was  established  - 
to  provide  jobs  for  3,500,000  workers  -  va- 
rious agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
joined  forces.  The  Federal  units  partici- 
pating in  the  '.Vorks  Program  include  bureaus 
of  regular  Government  departments  and  inde- 
pendent establishments  engaged  in  activi- 
ties TflAiich  could  be  expanded  through  the 
employment  of  relief  workers,  previously 
established  emergency  agencies  such  as  the 
Public  Works  Administration  and  Emergency 
Conservation  Work  (Civilian  Conservation 
Corps),  and  newly  created  agencies  designed 
primarily  for  Works  Program  participation  - 
the  Resettlement,  Rural  Electrification, 
and  Works  Progress  Administrations.  The 
llPA  has  the  dual  function  of  operating  non- 
Federal,  locally  sponsored,  work  projects 
and  of  effecting  the  necessary  coordination 
of  all  agencies  participating  in  the  Works 
Program. 


projects)  to  art,  education,  and  research. 
In  addition  to  the  operation  of  regular 
projects  employing  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  available  workers  at  their  accustomed 
occupations.  Works  Program  activities  in- 
clude the  provision  of  aid  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency and  disaster.  The  services  of  many 
workers  were  used  during  periods  of  immedi- 
ate danger  from  floods  in  both  1936  and 
1937,  and  also  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
work  of  cleaning  away  debris  and  repairing 
damage  after  the  floods  had  subsided.  Sim- 
ilarly, during  the  serious  drought  of  1936, 
the  WPA,  the  Resettlement  Administration, 
and  other  agencies  cooperated  in  providing 
financial  aid,  through  work  relief  or  other 
measures,  to  farmers  in  the  emergency 
drought  areas. 

Funds  for  carrying  out  the  Works  Pro- 
gram have  been  provided  under  three  appro- 
priation acts.  The  Bnergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1935,  which  initiated  the 
Program,  made  available  up  to  $4,880,000,- 
000;  the  ERA  Act  of  1936,  $1,425,000,000; 
and  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act 
of  1937,  $789,000,000.  Expenditures  of 
Federal  funds  have  been  made  largely  for 
direct  labor  costs,  with  the  sponsors  of 
projects  paying  for  varying  proportions  of 
the  other  expenses  such  as  are  incurred  for 
materials,  supplies,  and  equipment. 

Total  Works  Program  employment  on  proj- 
ects of  the  VifPA,  Emergency  Conservation 
V/ork  (CCC)  and  all  other  Federal  agencies 
reached  a  peak  of  approximately  3,840,000 
persons  dui-ing  the  latter  part  of  February 
and  early  March  1936.  About  78  percent  of 
the  total,  or  more  than  3,000,000  persons, 
were  employed  by  the  WPA,  more  than  450,000 
by  ECW,  and  almost  400,000  by  other  Federal 
agencies.  Throughout  most  of  the  period  of 
Works  Program  operation  the  ',VPA  has  provid- 
ed between  70  and  80  percent  of  the  total 
employment.  From  March  through  June  1936 
the  number  of  persons  employed  under  the 
iVorks  Program  declined  gradually,  but  the 
advent  of  the  drought  reversed  the  trend  in 
July.  By  November  1936  the  number  of  vrork- 
ers  began  to  drop  again  and  by  February  20, 
1937,  the  total  anployment  had  fallen  to 
2,884,000.  Of  this  number  2,147,000  were 
working  on  WPA  projects. 


These  agencies  undertook  a  vri.de  vari- 
ety of  coordinated  projects  ranging  from 
many  kinds  of  construction  work  (which  con- 
stitutes roughly   three-quarters  of  the 


Social  Security 

Under  the  division  of  relief  respon- 
sibility which  was  effected  in  1935,  the 


Federal  Government  not  only  accepted  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  aiding  employable 
persons,  but  also  undertook  to  assist  the 
States  in  the  support  of  certain  groups  of 
unemployables.  Federal  assistance  to  unem- 
ployable persons,  in  accordance  with  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  takes  the  form 
of  grants  to  the  States  for  public  assist- 
Eince  to  the  needy  aged,  needy  blind,  and 
needy  dependent  children.  In  addition,  the 
act  provides  for  two  types  of  assistance  to 
which  individuals  are  entitled  without  any 
proof  of  need  -  unemployment  compensation 
and  old-age  benefits. 

In  order  to  effect  higher  stsmdards  of 
public  assistance,  and  also  to  liberalize 
certain  phases  of  public  aid  and  extend 
coverage,  the  Social  Security  Board  re- 
quires, for  approval  of  State  plans.  State- 
wide operation.  State  participation  in  fi- 
nancing, and  State  responsibility  for  the 
actual  administration  or  the  supervision  of 
administration  of  aid  to  the  needy.  To  en- 
courage the  payment  of  more  adequate  bene- 
fits, the  Federal  Government  has  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  granting  the  States 
amounts  proportional  to  those  i«diich  the 
States  themselves  contribute  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  various  groups  of  needy  indi- 
viduals. 

Although  some  aid  vas  being  extended 
for  dependent  children  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  Social     Security     legislation,     the 

majority  of  the  States' 
Aid  to  D<p«nd«rt  CKMrca        l^ws  Were  not  mandatory 

and  during  the  depres- 
sion many  localities  had  become  unable  or 
were  unwilling  to  continue  paying  benefits. 
In  the  early  summer  of  1935  it  was  estimat- 
ed that  358,000  families  on  Federal  relief 
had  no  adult  male  breadwinners.  Attention 
was  focused  on  the  need  for  special  aid  to 
this  group  when  the  FERA  was  t  eiminated  and 
the  States  became  responsible  for  the  care 
of  all  unouployable  persons. 

The  Social  Secxirity  Act  provides  for 
Federal  contribution  of  one-third  of  the 
State's  outlay  for  the  care  of  dependent 
children.  1/  In  any  month  the  Government's 
contribution    may     not     exceed     $6     for  one 

1/  The  Act  also  prorldes  for  grants  to  States  to 
extend  maternal  and  oblld  iielfare  serrioes,  seiN- 
Tices  to  crippled  oMldren,  and  other  serrloes 
for  the  proteotlon  and  oare  of  "homeless,  depen- 
dent and  neglected  children,  and  children  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  delinquent." 


RECIPIENTS    OF  PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE    IN    STATES 
HAVING     PLANS      APPROVED    BY    THE     SOCIAL 
SECURITY    BOARD    AND    ADMINISTERING    FED- 
ERAL   FUNDS    BY    TYPES  OF    ASSISTANCE 


FEBRUARY    1936    TO    JANUARY    1937 


NUMBER   OF  RFCIPIENTS 

(rN  thousands) 
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child  and  $4  for  each  additional  child  in 
a  home.  By  December  15,  1936,  26  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  operating 
approved  plans  for  aid  to  dependent  child- 
ren and  two  States  were  awaiting  approval 
of  plans.  Twenty-five  of  the  States  had 
received  Federal  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
1937. 

In  a  year  the  number  of  families  with 
dependent  children,  aided  under  approved 
plans,  has  increased  approximately  fourfold, 
from  25,568  in  February  1936  to  114,888  in 
January  1937.  The  total  Federal,  State, 
and  local  funds  expended  (exclusive  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses)  have  risen  over  the 
same  period  from  $602,865  to  $3,176,955. 
Average  benefits  per  child  amounted  to 
^10.88  in  January  1937. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1930  ap- 
proximately 53,500  persons  in  the  United 
States  were  blind;  the  inclu- 
*"  sion  of  individuals  with  seri- 
ihc  Blind  ously  impaired  vision  would 
probably  bring  the  total  to  more  than  100,- 
000.  According  to  the  same  census  70  per- 
cent of  the  blind  were  over  45  years  of  age 
and  45  percent  over  65. 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  for 
Federal  assistance  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
total  benefits  paid  to  blind  persons  not  in 
institutions.  The  Government's  share  may 
not  exceed  $15  per  person  per  month.  Six- 
teen of  the  2  9  States  in  vjhich  provision 
had  existed  for  the  blind  in  1955  had  re- 
ceived approval  of  their  plans  by  October 
1936.  In  addition,  6  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  iiad  uo  legislation 
for  aid  to  the  blind  in  1935  were  operating 
approved  plans.  By  January  1937,  plans  had 
been  approved  for  27  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  one  State  was  still 
awaiting  approval,  and  25  States  had  re- 
ceived grants  for  the  fiscal  year  1937. 

In  January  1937  more  persons  were  be- 
ing cared  for  under  approved  plans  than  had 
been  cared  for  under  State  provisions  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  - 
29,403  persons  for  whom  $750,436  had  been 
expended  in  one  month.  The  average  benefit 
was  §25.52  per  month. 


idly  adopted  in  the  last  half  dozen  years 
and  the  nimber  of  persons  covered  has  ex- 
panded greatly.  During  the  period  from  1931 
to  1934  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
pensions  increased  from  76,663  to  235,265. 
Q. J  ^  Although  this  increase  was 
.  .  '*  substantial,  it  did  not  in- 
clude all  the  needy  aged,  for 
the  relief  census  of  October  1933  showed 
477,230  persons  on  relief  who  were  65  years 
of  age  or  older.  During  the  period  of  Fed- 
eral relief  grants  to  the  States  many  per- 
sons were  undoubtedly  shifted  so  as  to  re- 
ceive aid  under  the  emergency  relief  pro- 
grams . 

By  January  1937,  42  States  had  enacted 
legislation  in  conformity  with  Social  Se- 
curity Act  standards;  that  is,  the  laws  were 
mandatory  on  all  political  subdivisions,  a 
person  could  claira  relief  at  65,  2/  and 
residence  requirements  were  made  less 
stringent.  The  Federal  Government  encour- 
ages the  States  to  enact  conforming  laws  by 
offering  to  pay  half  the  benefits,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $15. 

In  States  conducting  programs  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Social  Security  Board  re- 
cipients of  old-age  pensions  numbered  245,- 
430  in  J-ebruary  1936.  By  Januai-y  1937  the 
number  had  increased  to  1,148,910  persons. 
Total  outlays  rose  from  $5,724,829  to  |21,- 
615,933  during  the  same  period.  The  aver- 
age benefit  amounted  to  |15.18  in  February 
1936  and  to  ;;?18.81  in  January  1957  but  has 
not  approached  the  total  viJiich  would  elicit 
maximum  Federal  aid. 

The  tvro  types  of  assistance  provid- 
ed under  the  Social  Security  aiCt  to  which 
individuals  are  entitled  with- 
out proof  of  need  (unemployment 
compensation  and  old-age  bene- 
fits) are  distinguishable  from  the  public- 
assistance  programs  described  above  in 
that  they  are  primarily  intended  for  em- 
ployable persons.  Both  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  old-age  benefits  are  designed 
to  stabilize  income  -  the  former  during  pe- 
riods of  unemployment,  and  the  latter  dur- 
ing the  period  of  old  age,  beginning  for 
insurance  purposes  at  the  age  of  65.  Old- 
age  insurance  will  suppleiutsat  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  need  for  old-age  pen- 


Otd-Aae 
Benefits 


Old-age-assistance  laws  have  been  rap-       sions. 


2/    The  Social  Security  Act  requiros  that  by  1940, 
State  lairs  niust  loifer  the  ago  requironent  to  65. 


Under     the       old-age- insurance     plan, 
taxes  are     levied  equally  on  both  anployers 


and  employees  and  are  assossed  upon  that 
portion  of  the  workers'  remuneration  which 
does  not  exceed  $3,000  a  year.  Certain 
types  of  workers  are  excluded  from  the  plan 
-  those  in  agriculture,  domestic  service, 
casual  labor,  maritime  sejrvice,  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  service,  and 
those  working  for  nonprofit  organizations. 
In  addition,  employees  in  rail  transpor- 
tation are  excluded  because  of  the  Railroad 
Retironent  Act  of  1935. 

Persons  falling  within  the  scope  of 
the  act  and  making  the  required  contribu- 
tions during  their  working  years,  become 
eligible  for  monthly  annuities  at  the  age 
of  65.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  qual- 
ifications. First,  a  claimant  must  have 
been  employed  during  each  of  at  least  5 
years,  and,  second,  he  must  have  received 
in  all  at  least  $2,000  in  wages  or  sala- 
ries. The  scale  of  monthly  annuities  is  to 
be  ccmputed  on  the  basis  of  earnings  re- 
ceived, and  will  range  from  $10  to  $85. 

Although  old-age  insurance  will  in 
the  future  decrease  the  number  of  potential 
pensioners,  it  will  not  eliminate  the  need 
for  pensions.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
almost  half  the  gainfully  occupied  workers 
in  1930  will  not  come  under  the  old-age- 
insurance  plan.  Aged  persons  in  excluded 
occupations  and  aged  self-employed  indi- 
viduals have  no  recourse  to  insurance  bene- 
fits. Wives  who  siirvive  their  husbands  and 
who  receive  a  lump-sum  settlement  may  re- 
quire pensions  to  supplement  this  amount. 
Even  if  the  insured  person  lives,  his  bene- 
fits may  be  inadequate  to  support  other 
aged  members  of  his  family,  in  which  case 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  sup- 
plement insurance  by  pension.  Moreover,  in 
view  of  the  facts  that  insurance  will  not 
be  payable  until  1942,  and  that  insurance 
annuities  will,  on  the  average,  be  compara- 
tively small,  considerable  reliance  will 
have  to  be  placed  on  old-age  pensions. 

The  Social  Security  Act  itself  does  not 
establish  a  system  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation, but  it  does  attempt  to  encourage 
the  setting  up  of  State  plans  that  meet 
certain  minimum  requirements.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  crediting  employers  for  con- 
tributions to  mandatory  State  systems  of 
unemployment  insurance  as  an 
offset  against  a  special 
Federal  tajc  on  payrolls. 
The  Federal  tsix  applies  exclusively  to  em- 
ployers and  not  to  employees  and  is  levied 


UncmploynMirt 
Compcni«tion 


on  all  salaries,  irrespective  of  size. 

aaployers  in  every  industry  are  ex- 
empted if  they  have  not  employed  at  least 
eight  workers  during  20  weeks  of  a  given 
year.  In  addition,  seven  groups  of  labor 
are  excluded  from  taxation,  no  matter  what 
the  total  employment  has  been.  These  are 
agriculture,  domestic  service  in  a  private 
home,  shipping  within  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,  service  of  members  of 
the  immediate  family  (except  vftiere  the  chil- 
dren are  over  21  and  the  parents'  estab- 
lishment meets  other  necessary  require- 
ments), service  of  the  Federal  Gtoveriment 
(or  one  of  its  instrumentalities)  and  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and  of  agen- 
cies not  operated  for  profit. 

The  employer  is  peimitted  to  credit  as 
an  offset  the  amount  which  he  contributes 
under  an  approved  State  unonploymeut  insur- 
ance fund,  but  such  credits  may  not  exceed 
nine-tenths  of  the  Federal  tax  for  that 
year.  In  those  States  where  plans  have  not 
been  approved  or  do  not  exist ,  the  employ- 
ers covered  by  the  tax  will  make  their  con- 
tributions directly  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Benefits  are  not  to  be  paid  for  two 
years,  but  once  payment  begins,  the  dis- 
bursal  of  benefits  will  be  made  through 
public  employment  offices  or  other  agencies 
approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 


General    Relief 

A  third  aspect  of  the  present  method 
of  relieving  destitution  is  represented  by 
the  general  relief  programs  of  the  various 
States.  By  December  1935  all  States  had 
been  notified  of  the  amounts  of  their  final 
FERA  grants  and  since  that  time  the  general 
relief  programs  have  been  a  matter  of  State 
and  local  responsibility.  The  persons  re- 
ceiving aid  under  these  programs  are  pri- 
marily the  unemployables  viho  are  not  re- 
ceiving aid  under  some  phase  of  Social 
Security  operations  but  they  also  include 
employable  persona  who  have  not  secured 
employment  under  the  Works  Program.  In 
January  1936  about  2,218,000  families  and 
single  persons  were  receiving  general  re- 
lief in  the  United  States.  These  cases 
represented  7,366,000  persons  or  almost  6 
percent  of  the  total  population.  A  steady 
decline  in  numbers  aided  is  reflected  in 
the  estimated  total  of  1,500,000  cases  for 
December,  representing  4,685,000  persons  or 


about  3.6  percent  of  the  total  population. 
Since  then  the  estimated  nximber  of  cases 
receiving  relief  has  exceeded  1,600,000. 

State  rather  than  local  governments 
have  borne  the  major  portion  of  the  total 
cost  of  general  relief  since  the  initiation 
of  the  Works  Program.  The  amount  contrib- 
uted by  States  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1936  was  more  than  40  percent  greater 
than  the  amount  made  available  by  States 
for  relief  purposes  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1935,  Fundamental  changes  have 
also  occurred  in  the  administration  of  re- 
lief activities  in  a  number  of  States  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  Works  Program.  In 
general,  the  tendency  has  been  to  enact 
legislation  providing  for  State  administra- 
tion or  supervision  of  general  relief  as 
part  of  a  unified  public  welfare  depart- 
ment. 


Unemployment  and  Social  Insecurity 

Although  some  aspects  of  the  three 
major  relief  programs  (Social  Security,  the 
Works  Program,  and  the  general  relief  pro- 
grams of  the  States)  bear  no  direct  re- 
lationship to  the  unemployment  problem, 
nevertheless  it  is  generally  true  that  un- 
employment made  necessary  the  institution 
of  these  complementary  activities  and  that 
the  need  for  them  will  remain  as  long  as 
unemployment  remains  a  serious  problem. 

The  present  Federal  interrelated  sys- 
tem of  Social  Security  and  the  Works  Pro- 
gram must  be  continued  unless  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  unemployment  can  be  per- 
manently reduced  to  insignificant  levels. 
It  is  highly  essential  at  this  time  to  rec- 
ognize clearly  the  probable  permanence  of 
the  unemployment  problem  in  the  United 
States  and  to  plan  accordingly. 


Extent  of  Unemployment 

The  growing  need  for  relief  and  the 
substantial  size  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem even  prior  to  1929  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Approximately  15,000,000  persons 

3/  The  tmemployment  figures  used  in  this  pmrsr- 
grvph  are  those  dereloped  for  the  Comaittee  on 
Eoonomio  Seonrity  hy  Rohert  Nathan.  Of  other  au- 
thentic estimates  some  are  higher  and  some  are 
lower.  The  oonolusions  drawn  from  the  above  es- 
timates are  substantially  the  same  as  those  idiioh 
nould  he  irtoua  from  any  other  generally  accepted 
estimates.  The  difference  in  conclusions  irould 
merely  be  one  of  degree. 


vrere  unemployed  in  early  1933.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  lowest  figure  generally  ac- 
cepted places  unemployment  at  about  8,500,- 
000  persons.  This  figure  includes  second 
and  third  workers  in. large  families.  As  a 
consequence,  the  number  of  families  with  no 
member  employed  is  considerably  less  than 
the  total  number  of  individuals  unem- 
ployed. 

It  is  Impossible  to  know  what  the  im- 
mediate and  more  distant  future  will  bring, 
but  it  is  evident  that  unemployment  will 
remain  at  a  high  level  during  1937.  Esti- 
mated unemployment  has  declined  from  11,- 
700,000  in  January  1936  to  about  9,000,000 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  3/  For  the  full 
year  of  1936  the  monthly  average  unemploy- 
ment vas  about  9,900,000.  A  similar  decline 
of  25  percent  during  1937  would  leave  about 
7,500,000  unemployed.  To  achieve  this  re- 
duction, industry  would  have  to  reemploy 
not  only  the  2,400,000  representing  the  de- 
cline in  unemployment  but  also  500,000  rep- 
resenting the  net  annual  addition  to  the 
labor  supply,  or  a  total  of  about  3,000,000 
persons.  Average  employment  in  1934  was 
almost  2,000,000  over  the  previous  year,  in 
1935  almost  500,000  over  1934,  and  in  1936 
about  2,000,000  over  1935.  Since  employment 
has  not  increased  by  3,000,000  persons  in 
any  of  these  three  recovery  years,  it  is 
questionable  whether  industry  will  expand 
by  this  amount  in  1937,  Even  with  an  in- 
crease in  employment  of  3,000,000,  it  is 
apparent  that  there  would  still  be  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  unemployment. 

Acceptance  of  even  an  optimistic  fore- 
cast of  6,500,000  to  7,500,000  unemployed 
in  1937  presupposes  nearly  as  great  a  need 
for  a  Federal  works  program  as  in  1936.  It 
is  often  said  that  an  increase  in  aiiploy- 
ment  should  produce  a  corresponding  decline 
in  the  number  of  persons  receiving  relief. 
This  statement  overlooks  the  fact  that  not 
more  than  half  the  unemployed  are  receiving 
relief,  and  that  any  increase  in  aaployment 
can  be  supplied  from  a  number  of  sources  - 
the  unanployed  on  relief,  the  experienced 
unemployed  not  on  relief,  new  workers  com- 
ing on  the  labor  market,  and  surplus  work- 
ers on  the  farms.  Vforkers  on  relief  rolls 
certainly  do  not  receive  all  the  new  jobs, 
or  even  most  of  them. 


Causes  of  Unemployment 

In  looking  into  the  more  distant  fu- 
ture it  seems  inevitable  that  a  vexing 
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problem  of  unempl03rment  must  be  confronted. 
This  conviction  is  based  on  the  numerous 
factors  leading  to  unemployment.  By  far 
the  most  important  are  those  associated 
with  cyclical  fluctuations.  Any  reduction 
in  cyclical  fluctuations  would,  of  course, 
remove  the  peaks  and  valleys,  but  a  large 
volume  of  unemployment  would  imdoubtedly  re- 
main due  to  other  causes. 

Certain  strategic  factors  in  our  econ- 
omy tend  to  make  stabilization  more  and 
more  difficult  to  attain.  Shifts  in  demand 
tend  to  produce  instability.  Furthermore, 
even  minor  shifts  in  demand  for  consxamers' 
goods  produce  intensified  fluctuations  in 
the  derived  danand  for  producers'  goods. 
Thus  a  drop  in  demand  for  a  consumers'  good 
may  render  existing  machinery  capable  of 
producing  the  entire  amount  demanded  and 
completely  shut  off  the  demand  for  new  ma- 
chinery. 

There  is  every  indication  that  with 
growing  industrialism  a  relatively  larger 
part  of  industrial  labor  is  being  concen- 
trated on  the  production  of  durable  capital 
goods.  Moreover,  with  generally  rising 
living  standards,  a  relatively  larger  vol- 
ume of  consumers'  goods  take  the  form  of 
durable  consumers'  goods,  such  as  radios, 
automobiles,  electric  refrigerators,  and 
household  electrical  appliances.  Instabil- 
ity tends  to  result  from  this  factor  beceuse 
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of  the  dispensable 
character  of  the 
wants  these  durable 
goods  satisfy.  The 
demand  for  these 
goods  can  be  deferred 
for  several  years 
through  the  simple 
device  of keeping  the 
existing  supply  in 
use.  Thus,  with  re- 
cession in  the  eco  - 
nomic  system,  owners 
of  automobiles  defer 
new  purchases  and  use 
their  venicles  for 
an  added  period  of 
years. 

Evidence   also 

indicates  that  growth 
in  the  size  of  the 
business   unit  in- 
creases job  insecur- 
ity. Depression  de- 
clines in  employment 
are  proportionally  greater  for  workers  in 
large  firms  than  for  those   in  smaller 
establishments. 

Stability  of  employment  is  also  affect- 
ed by  monopoly  power  and  controlled  prices. 
The  relative  price  stability  enjoyed  by 
groups  of  large  and  highly  centralized  in- 
dustries during  the  depression  was  achieved 
by  drastic  declines  in  production  and, con- 
sequently^ in  «nployment.  On  the  other  hand, 
production  and  employment  generally  were 
more  stable  for  those  industries  in  which 
flexible  prices  prevail. 

These  factors  of  durability  in  consum- 
ers' goods,  large  size  of  business  units, 
and  price  inflexibility  are  mutually  rein- 
forcing, and  together  exert  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  extent  of  unemployment. 
iShen,  as  commonly  occurs,  the  large-scale 
business  unit  is  engaged  in  the  production 
of  durable  goods,  and  is  in  a  position  to 
maintain  prices  at  relatively  high  levels 
by  decreasing  output,  the  fluctuations  in 
production  and  employment  beccme  enormous. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  nondurable  goods  in- 
dustries where  the  business  vuaits  are  smal- 
ler, competition  is  keen,  prices  are  rela- 
tively flexible,  and  production  and  employ- 
ment fluctuate  much  less. 

In  addition  to  the  factors  noted  above, 
technological  changes  contribute  to  the 
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volume  of  unemployment.  It  is  certain  that 
technological  displacement  results  at  least 
in  temporary  unanployment  during  the  period 
of  the  readjustment  of  the  supply  of  labor 
to  the  altered  demand.  In  any  period  some 
unemployment  from  this  source  will  exist. 
This  is  true  even  if  technological  improve- 
ments do  not  alter  the  total  demand  for  la- 
bor. When,  however,  in  a  given  period  the 
rate  of  technological  improvement  is  great- 
er than  the  growth  of  output ,  unemployment 
of  more  than  a  temporary  character  arises. 

The  extent  of  technological  improve- 
ment since  the  war  is  indicated  in  findings 
of  the  national  research  project  of  the 
V/orks  Progress  Administration  on  Reemploy- 
ment Opportunities  and  Recent  Changes  in 
Industrial  Techniques.  These  shov;  that  the 
over-all  productivity  of  labor  increased  by 
39  percent  from  1920  to  1935.  From  1923  to 
1929,  however,  the  grovrth  of  total  produc- 
tion in  all  industry  was  faster  than  the 
rise  of  productivity,  and  total  emploi'ment 
increased  throughout  the  period.  This  in- 
crease in  total  employment  occurred  despite 
actual  declines  in  the  nianufacturing ,  agri- 
cultural, and  mining  industries.  Since 
1929  productivity  has  continued  to  increase. 
The  average  increase  since  1929  for  all 
lines  of  economic  activity  (goods  t-nd  serv- 
ices combined)  is  estimated  at  about  10 
perc  ent .  4^/ 

Changes  in  the  available  supply  of 
labor  must  also  be  considered  in  connection 
with  estimates  of  unemployment.  Each  year 
approximately  500,000  vv'orkers  are  being 
added  to  the  labor  supply.  This  represents 
a  net  addition  of  vrorkers  after  allowing 
for  deaths  and  the  retirement  of  older  work- 
ers. It  is  likely  that  these  annual  addi- 
tions to  the  labor  supply  will  continue  for 
some  time  to  come. 

An  additional  factor  affecting  the 
supply  of  labor  involves  persons  not  here- 
tofore gainfully  employed  who  seek  jobs  in 


an  effort  to  increase  family  earnings  re- 
duced by  unemployment  of  the  chief  wage 
earner.  Young  persons  leaving  school  pre- 
maturely and  housewives  try  to  obtain  Jobs 
and  thus  add  to  the  total  of  the  unemployed. 
Older  workers  v/ho  delay  retirement  and  per- 
sons formerly  independent  or  self-employed 
constitute  further  additions  to  the  labor 
supply. 

The  tvjo  factors  -  changing  productiv- 
ity and  changes  in  the  labor  supply  -  are 
of  outstanding  importance  in  attempting  to 
estimate  the  level  to  lAfiiich  production  must 
rise  to  reduce  unemployment  to  the  1929  av- 
erage. To  effect  a  reduction  to  the  1929 
average  of  1,800,000  persons  unemployed, 
production  would  have  to  increase  suffi- 
ciently to  absorb  substantial  numbers  of 
the  unenployed  among  whom  are  both  the 
technologically  displaced  vjorkers  and  work- 
ers representing  the  net  additions  to  the 
labor  supply  since  1929.  It  is  roughly  es- 
timated that  in  1937  this  vrould  require  a 
20  percent  increase  in  total  production 
over  1929.  Further  technological  advance, 
and  continued  annual  additions  to  the  labor 
supply  v;ill  necessitate  still  higher  levels 
of  production  with  each  succeeding  year,  if 
unemployment  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  level 
of  1929. 

In  vievj  of  these  factors  it  appears 
certain  that  uneraplojTnent  will  continue  to 
be  a  serious  problem  during  1937.  For  the 
more  distant  future  a  large  voluine  of  unem- 
plojTiient  seems  likely,  and  4,000,000  unem- 
ployed probably  represents  the  minimum  to 
be  expected,  even  during  periods  oi*  pros- 
perity, taking  into  consideration  i)xc  fac- 
tors uovif  discernible  in  economic  activ- 
ities. The  minimum  will,  of  coiirse,  be 
exceeded  during  depression 
single  program  will  eliminate 
resulting  from  unemployment, 
and  perfected  progrEm  of  in- 
and  public  assist- 
Under  such  a  pro- 


substantially 

periods.   No 

the   distress 

An   integrated 

suranc  e  ,      publ ic     work , 

ance  will  be  necessary. 


4/  Unemployment  and  Increasing  ProduotiTity  (Works 
Progress  Administration  National  Research  Proj- 
ect J,   Section  III,  pp.   19  ff. 


gram  imemployment  insurance  would  care  for 
persons  who  lose  their  jobs  for  relatively 
short  periods  of  tirae.  Persons  unemployed 
for  protracted  periods  would  receive  income 
through  work  programs. 
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1937  Flood  Relief 


Torrential  rains, 
between  three  and  four 
times  the  normal  Jan- 
uary rainfall,  poured 
down  upon  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  its  water- 
sheds during  the  first 
month  of  1937  and 
caused  the  greatest 
flood  in  the  recorded 
history  of  the  region. 
Already  soaked  because  of  a  liiild,  wet  win- 
ter, the  soil  could  absorb  little  of  the 
excess  moisture,  so  that  millions  of  tons 
of  water  flooded  through  the  valley  to  the 
Mississippi,  taking  a  toll  of  several  hun- 
dred dead  and  leaving  nearly  a  million  per- 
sons homeless.  Property  losses  were  also 
tremendous;  estimates  of  the  damage  indi- 
cate a  total  in  excess  of  |400,000,000. 

Eleven  States  through  which  the  Ohio 
River  flows  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  -Gulf  suffered  severely  from 
the  high  waters.  Nearly  every  city  near 
the  Ohio  River  from  Wheeling,  West  Virgin- 
ia, to  Cairo,  Illinois,  was  at  least  par- 
tially inundated,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  levee  system  constructed  to  restrain 


the  Mississippi  after  the  1927  flood,  an- 
other million  persons  probably  would  have 
been  forced  to  flee  from  their  homes  along 
the  Mississippi  south  of  Cairo. 

The  flood  crest  swept  downstream  slow- 
ly, passing  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  on 
January  26;  reaching  Cairo,  Illinois,  on 
February  3;  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississip- 
pi by  February  26.  The  height  of  the  flood 
waters  as  compared  with  the  normal  flood 
stage  at  important  riverside  cities  is  in- 
dicated on  the  map  on  the  next  page.  As 
the  crest  neared  Cairo,  Army  engineers 
blasted  a  "fuse  plug"  levee,  and  the  re- 
sixlting  inundation  of  the  Birds  Point-New 
Madrid  Floodway  allowed  the  river  level  to 
fall  sufficiently  to  permit  crews  of  ^VPA 
workers,  CCC  men,  and  volunteers  to 
strengthen  and  raise  the  60-foot  seawall 
which  probably  saved  the  city. 

By  February  4,  virhen  the  water  at  Cairo 
had  reached  60  feet  (the  highest  point  ever 
recorded  there),  emergency  flood  activities 
of  all  types  were  being  carried  on  from 
Wheeling  to  New  Orleans.  Rehabilitation 
was  under  way  along  the  Ohio  where  the 
waters  had  receded,  while  at  Cairo  and 
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belov/,  levees  were  being  strengthened  and 
preparations  made  for  Dossible  evacuation. 
Nearly  a  million  persons  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes  were  being  housed, 
fed,  and  protected  against  disease  through 
the  cooperative  endeavor  of  both  private 
and  public  organizations. 

When  the  magnitude  of  the  flood  situa- 
tion became  evident,  the  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  created  a  special  flood  board  com- 
posed of  the  directors  of  the  agencies  best 
prepared  to  participate  in  handling  the 
emergency,  and  designated  the  WPA  Adminis- 
trator to  act  as  liaison  officer  and  co- 
ordinator of  all  flood  relief  activities. 
The  cooperation  among  the  CCC,  the  corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
WPA,  the  Red  Cross,  and  other  agencies  was 
30  complete  that  it  is  difficult  to  isolate 
the  contribution  of  any  one. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  was  responsible 
for  maintaining  and  strengthening  levees 
and  dykes.  The  Quartermaster  Corps  fur- 
nished large  quantities  of  food,  clothing, 
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blemkets,  tents,  lumber,  and  other  neces- 
sities, and  men  to  handle  their  distribu- 
tion and  use  in  establishing  refugee  oen- 
ters.  The  Coast  Guard  was  particularly  ac- 
tive in  rescue  work  and  the  transportation 
of  workers  aftd  supplies.  All  its  available 
power  patrol  boats  were  rushed  to  the  inun- 
dated areas  from  the  Great  LeJces  and  east- 
em  seaboard  for  this  work.  Police  re- 
serves, medical  supplies,  and  every  kind  of 
commodity  and  equipment  to  alleviate  dis- 
tress and  combat  disease  were  contributed 
by  other  Government  agencies,  by  city  and 
State  organizations,  and  by  private  groups. 
In  all  this  work  the  CCC  and  the  WPA  pro- 
vided manpower  whenever  necessary. 

All  along  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf 
crews  of  \WA  and  CCC  men  were  working  with 
Army  engineers  and  volunteers  to  build  re- 
inforcements to  the  levee  system.  Plans 
had  been  drafted  by  the  authorities  for  a 
wholesale  evacuation  of  the  entire  lower 
Mississippi  basin,  but  the  levees  held. 
Although  about  150,000  persons  v/ere  home- 
less in  the  region  below  Cairo  by  February 
1,  this  number  was  not  substantially  in- 
creased as  the  flood  crest  passed  farther 
down  the  Mississippi  and  into  the  Gulf. 
Except  for  minor  breaks  in  weakened  levees, 
most  of  the  damage  done  below  Meniphis  was  a 
result  of  swollen  tributaries  rather  than 
of  overflow  from  the  Mississippi  itself. 

V/PA  workers  participated  in  every  type 
of  emergency  relief  operation.  On  the 
flood  front  crews  of  men  worked  day  and 
night  carrying  sandbags  to  strengthen  banks 
and  levees,  manning  rescue  boats,  and 
assisting  in  the  evacuation  of  threatened 
areas.  Behind  the  lines  the  less  spectacu- 
lar work  of  constructing  and  operating  tent 
cities  and  refugee  camps,  improving  sani- 
tary conditions  to  prevent  disease,  and 
transporting  food,  clothing,  equipment,  and 
supplies  to  stricken  areas  was  going  on. 
Where  the  flood  waters  had  subsided,  the 
cleaning  of  mud  and  debris  from  streets  and 
public  buildings,  and  the  reconstiuction 
and  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  buildings, 
and  public  utility  equipment  required  the 
services  of  large  numbers  of  WPA  workers. 
For  the  most  part  WPA  rehabilitation  acj;lv- 
ity  was  confined  to  public  property,  al- 
though regulations  were  sufficiently  flex- 
ible to  permit  operations  on  private  prop- 
erty where  unusual  conditions  constituted  a 
menace  to  public  health. 

To  facilitate  handling  the  emergency 
situation  the  usual  routines  required  in 


project  operation  had  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  State  administrators  had  been  in- 
structed to  employ  additional  workers  where 
necessary,  and  were  authorized  "to  exercise 
all  powers  granted  under  the  Relief  Act  to 
take.. .steps. . .necessary  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion." In  anticipation  of  the  need  for 
speed  in  cases  of  emergency,  advance  ap- 
proval had  been  secured  for  a  group  of 
projects  of  emergency  nature,  which  could 
be  placed  in  operation  without  any  delay  in 
obtaining  approval  of  specific  projects. 
IVhen  the  flood  threatened,  only  telegraphic 
authorization  from  the  v;ashington  WPA  of- 
fice was  necessary  to  put  all  available  re- 
lief labor  to  work. 

The  part  played  by  the  WPA  in  Kentucky 
is  illustrative  of  what  was  done  from 
Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  although  each 
city  and  region  showed  some  variations  in 
meeting  the  fundamental  problems.  Of  all 
the  cities  in  the  flood  area,  Louisville 
probably  fared  worst.  Here  it  was  estimat- 
ed that  about  150,000  persons,  at  one  time, 
were  homeless  or  marooned  by  the  muddy  wa- 
ters which,  at  their  peak,  reached  a  level 
more  than  30  feet  above  the  normal  flood 
stage. 

By  January  30  about  9,000  WPA  workers 
were  on  the  job  in  Kentucky,  and  a  week 
later  the  number  had  increased  to  13,000. 
Most  of  them  had  been  shifted  to  emergency 
flood  relief  work  from  regular  projects, 
while  others  were  persons  newly  assigned  to 
jobs,  some  of  whom  had  first  entered  flood 
relief  work  as  volunteers.  V/omen  were  put 
to  work  on  sewing  projects,  in  soup  kitch- 
ens and  food  stations,  and  nxirsing  and  car- 
ing for  refugees.  Some  men  were  assigned 
to  rescue  work,  using  all  available  boats 
and  trucks,  and  to  sanitation  duties  and 
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salvage  operations;  others  helped  construct 
tent  cities  and  refugee  camps. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
refugee  care  was  the  distribution  of  foot? 
and  clothing  for  flood  victims.  Througl 
February  25,  commodities  (largely  clothing 
and  bedding  produced  on  WPA  projects)  val- 
ued at  more  than  |2, 600, 000  were  distribut- 
ed by  the  WPA  in  the  11  States  shcrArn  in  the 
accompanying  table.  About  half  this  amount 
represented  commodities  shipped  from  States 
outside  the  flood  area.  In  Kentucky  alone 
more  than  112,000  items  such  as  blankets, 
sheets,  and  wearing  apparel,  produced  by 
women  on  sewing  projects  from  205,000  yards 
of  material  purchased  by  the  WPA  and  6,600 
yards  supplied  by  the  Red  Gross,  had  been 
distributed  to  the  homeless  by  February  18. 
The  bulk  of  the  commodities,  however,  v;as 
distributed  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  in 
the  areas  to  which  refugees  fled  from  the 
encroaching  vjaters. 

The  greatest  danger  to  life  in  flooded 
regions  is  usually  not  from  drowning,  but 
from  epidemics  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases,  such  as  result  from  water  pollu- 
tion and  unsanitary  conditions.  For  this 
reason  the  sanitation  program  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  emergency  flood  relief  and  at 
all  times  thousands  of  WPA  and  GOG  workers 
cooperated  closely  with  the  local  public 
health  authorities,  the  Red  Cross,  and  oth- 
er agencies  to  prevent  the  occurrence  and 
spread  of  diseases.   At  one  time  more  than 

VALUE  OF  CCMIODITIES  DISTRIBUTED  BT  TJPA 
TO  FLOOD  VICTIMS  IN  ELEVEN  SCATES 

Throti^  February  25,  1937 

(Subject  to  Rerlaion) 


State 


Valne  of 
Comnodities 
Distributed  a/ 


TOTAL 

Arkansas 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 


$  2,631,459 

10,800 
584,930 
648,000 
315,000 

1,113 
456,339 
283,659 

122,618 
209,000 


^  Data  include  cosiDodities  shipped  in  from  States 
outside  the  flood  area* 


INOCULATION  AGAINST  DISEASE 


2,000  %TA  workers  were  employed  on  this 
work  in  Kentucky  and,  at  the  peak  of  the 
emergency^  more  than  100  qualified  inspect- 
ors of  sanitary  facilities  had  been  loaned 
by  the  WPA  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
augment  the  regular  field  force.  In  many 
of  the  tovms  and  villages,  from  Cincinnati 
to  Memphis,  where  sewer  and  vrater  systems 
had  ceased  to  function  when  the  muddy  river 
overflowed  into  streets  and  basements,  re- 
liance had  to  be  placed  on  men  carrying 
water  and  disinfectants  by  boats  and  trucks. 

The  force  of  WPA  workers  engaged  in 
emergency  activities  throughout  the  entire 
flooded  area  increased  rapidly  from  about 
14,000,  when  the  first  danger  was  threaten- 
ed by  swollen  tributaries,  to  72,000  work- 
ers during  the  week  ending  February  6. 
Subsequently  the  number  of  workers,  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  whom  were  employed 
on  rehabilitation  operations,  dropped  grad- 
ually to  under  49,000  by  February  25. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  however,  that 
the  work  of  cleaning  up  after  the  flood  and 
the  reconstruction  of  damaged  properties 
will  take  considerable  time.  In  some  in- 
stances it  v/as  necessary  only  to  remove  de- 
posits of  mud  and  debris  in  order  to  re- 
store public  properties  and  facilities  to 
their  original  state.  This  was  done  q^uick- 
ly  by  crews  of  men  with  trucks,  pumps, 
shovels,  and  other  equipment.  Often,  how- 
ever, damage  was  more  extensive;  highways 
and  bridges  were  washed  out,  buildings  ivere 
dangerously  undermined,  and  sections  of 
sewer  and  water  systems  were  wrecked  by 
cave-ins  far  below  street  surfaces.  Re- 
habilitation in  such  instances  involves  ex- 
tensive rebuilding  and  replacement  v;hich 
requires  a  substantial  amount  of  work. 
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Physical  Accomplishment  on  WPA  Projects 


Hmim^ 


With  the  worth  of  the 
Works  Program  most  fre- 
quently measured  in  terms 
of  jobs  provided  and  human 
distress  alleviated,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  ob- 
scure its  physical  accom- 
plishments. From  a  cross- 
section  of  the  work  com- 
pleted through  September  15,  1936,  it  is 
seen  that  sizable  contributions  have  been 
made  to  the  Nation's  wealth.  New  roads 
have  been  built  and  old  ones  repaired;  new 
public  buildings  have  been  constructed  and 
existing  structures  remodeled  and  renovat- 
ed; public  utilities  have  been  extended; 
and  conservation  projects  have  given  pro- 
tection to  forests,  wildlife,  and  soil. 
These  only  begin  the  list  of  work  carried 
to  completion  on  WPA  projects,  as  may  be 
seen  in  tables  on  pages  20  and  25. 

Roads 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try's highway,  road,  and  street  network  has 
been  accorded  major  emphasis  on  the  "iVPA 
program.  Nexv  roads  have  been  laid,  which 
total  more  than  29,000  miles  in  length,  and 
about  93,500  miles  of  roads  have  been  re- 
paired or  improved.  Such  was  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  WPA  by  the  autumn  of  1936  to- 
ward meeting  the  continuous  demands  of  the 
public  for  more  adequate  roads  and  streets. 
The  demands  have  been  the  more  urgent  since 
in  time  of  depression  it  too  often  happens 
that  existing  thoroughfares  are  not  kept  in 
suitable  repair  and  needed  extensions  are 
not  undertaken. 

What  the  WPA  is  doing  on  one  kind  of 
road  is  illustrated  by  the  work  on  a  farm- 
to-market  road  from  Rock  Camp  to  Greenville 
in  Monroe  County,  West  Virginia.  Prior  to 
WPA  operations  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
two  vehicles  to  pass  each  other  on  this 
route  which  provides  the  only  means  of 
egress  from  several  hundred  farms  in  the 
area.  For  extended  periods  during  bad 
weather  the  road  was  entirely  impassable. 


Improvements  under  way  will  make  the  towns 
more  readily  and  constantly  accessible  to 
the  farms  and  allow  mail  deliveries  in  any 
weather. 

Hard-surfaced  roads  and  streets  of 
concrete,  bituminous,  brick,  or  block  sur- 
facing have  been  built  and  repaired  in 
nearly  every  State.  Over  2,700  miles  of 
such  roads  and  streets  were  constructed  by 
the  middle  of  Septonber  1936.  (This  total 
does  not  include  roads  built  with  funds  al- 
located to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. )  An 
additional  4,380  miles  of  existing  roads  of 
this  type  were  improved.  Dirt,  clay,  or 
gravel  roads,  usually  of  the  secondary  or 
feeder  type,  were  constructed  for  a  total 
length  of  22,765  miles,  and  more  than  61,- 
000  miles  of  existing  roads  of  this  type 
were  repaired  and  improved.  It  is  in  this 
latter  group  that  roads  of  the  farm-to-mar- 
ket type  are  generally  found. 

In  order  to  make  possible  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  these  roads  it 
was  necessary  to  build  bridges  and  cul- 
verts, guardrails  and  guardwalls,  curbs  and 
gutters,  and  shoulders.  New  bridges  put  in 
by  the  WPA  numbered  7,633,  and  85,811  new 
culverts  were  constructed;  the  latter  re- 
quired the  use  of  over  2,230,000  linear 
feet  of  pipe  and  concrete  box.  Nearly  13,- 
000  bridges  were  reconditioned  and  over 
26,500  culverts  were  repaired.  About  1,250 
miles  of  road  were  equipped  with  1,881,000 
linear  feet  of  new  guardrails  and  guard- 
walls,  and  nearly  8,000,000  linear  feet  of 
curb  and  gutter  were  laid.  In  addition  new 
shoulders  were  built  on  more  than  1,500 
miles  of  road  and  nearly  19,000  miles  of 
shoulders  were  repaired. 


BMildings 

In  many  places  throughout  the  country 
where  school  buildings  were  in  serious  dis- 
repair, or  where  new  buildings  were  needed 
to  accommodate  a  steadily  increasing  number 
of  school  children, the  communities  were  un- 
able to  finance  the  necessary  construction 
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SELECTED  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  ON  WPA  PROJECTS 

THROUGH  SEPTEMBER  IS,  1936 


WPA  CONSTRUCTION  6-  REPAIR  OF  ROADS 

WORK    COMPLETED    by    September   15,   1936 
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entirely  on  their  own.  An  example  of  this 
situation  was  found  in  Stoutsville,  Ohio, 
where  the  school  building  had  been  con- 
demned because  of  seepage  of  water  through 
the  walls,  causing  deterioration  of  joists 
and  floors  with  attendant  hazards.  The 
town  lacked  funds  with  which  to  act,  al- 
though the  removal  of  the  hazard  was  recog- 
nized as  being  a  necessity.  The  Works 
Progress  Administration  conducted  a  project 
for  the  sealing  of  the  walls  with  cement 
and  sand,  the  improvement  of  diainage  in 
order  to  decrease  the  amount  of  water  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  walls  of  the 
building,  and  the  repair  of  the  damaged  in- 
terior. This  project  is  broadly  represen- 
tative of  many  other  school  building  proj- 
ects in  every  State.  By  September  15, 
1936,  improvements  and  repairs  had  been 
made  on  7,176  educational  buildings  accomo- 
dating a  total  of  2,750,000  pupils. 

The  construction  of  new  school  build- 
ings is  another  important  phase  of  the  WPA 


program.  Through  September  15,  1936,  the 
report  shavs  that  1,099  new  school  build- 
ings, ranging  in  size  from  one-room  rural 
schools  to  multi-room  urban  schools  accom- 
modating a  thousand  or  more  pupils,  had 
been  constructed,  thereby  providing  space 
for  nearly  160,000  pupils. 

The  widespread  need  for  this  nev/  con- 
struction is  illustrated  by  the  situation 
in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  where  the  school 
facilities  in  the  Beaver  Brook  locality 
consisted  of  one  small  frame  building, 
hopelessly  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  that 
section.  The  Danbury  School  Committee  was 
frank  in  acknowledging  that  the  financial 
condition  of  the  tovm  would  prevent  con- 
struction of  a  new  school  for  some  time.  A 
proposal  was  made  to  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration and  the  construction  of  a 
four-room  brick  building  was  approved.  The 
resulting  structure  is  fully  equipped  with 
modem  conveniences  and  includes  a  library 
and  offices. 


0.8 


In  many  communities  the  condition  of 
other  public  buildings  was  more  deplorable 
than  that  of  the  school  buildings.  Hospi- 
tals, poor  farms,  and  institutions  of  every 
sort  needed  extension  of  physical  plants  or 
modernization  of  existing  buildings.  Town 
halls  and  fire  stations  were,  in  many 
cases,  in  serious  need  of  repair.  Recrea- 
tional buildings  often  were  lacking  or  \m- 
fit  for  use.  Communities,  through  the  WPA, 
have  been  enabled  to  obtain  155  nevi  hospi- 
tals and  other  institutional  buildings,  and 
the  renovation  and  general  improvement  of 
an  additional  870  buildings  of  this  type; 
more  than  600  new  administrative  buildings 
(including  town  halls  and  fire  houses),  and 
about  1,440  recreational  buildings,  such  as 
gymnasiums,  community  halls,  and  auditori- 
ums, have  been  constructed.  Existing  ad- 
ministrative and  recreational  buildings  re- 
paired or  improved  througn  WPA  projects 
number  more  than  3,000,  as  shown  in  the 
general  physical  accomplishment  table  which 
also  indicates  the  capacity  of  these  struc- 
tures. 


The  new  pathological  laboratory  built 
by  the  V/PA  as  an  addition  to  the  city  hos- 
pital at  Kingston,  New  York,  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 
Prior  to  this  addition,  the  hospital  was 
v;ithout  adequate  facilities  with  which  to 
combat  communicable  diseases.  The  project 
provided  five  new  laboratories,  a  library, 
and  offices  in  an  attractive  three-story 
brick  building  which  is  invaluable  to  the 
city  in  insuring  protection  against  disease 
and  preventable  deaths. 


Flood  and  Erosion  Control,  Etc. 

The  necessity  for  adequate  control  of 
floods  such  as  those  which,  in  the  past 
years,  have  ravaged  the  Nation  with  in- 
creasing frequency  and  violence  has  been 
recognized  widely.  Numerous  projects  have 
been  conducted  by  the  V/orks  Progress  Admin- 
istration in  all  the  flood-threatened 
States  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  rectir- 
rence  of  such  devastation.  On  rivers  which 


WPA  CONSTRUCTION  6-  REPAIR  OF   EDUCATIONAL  BUILDINGS 


WORK   COMPLETED    by  September   15,   1936 


■       Represents  25  educational   buildings  constructed 
d       Represents  35  educational  buildings  repaired 
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PHYSICAL  ACCCM'LISHl.IENT  C^  Wk  PROJECTS 


Throu^  September  15,    1936 

COIISTRUCTION  ACrrVXTIES 

(Subject  to  Revision) 


■rype 


Unit  Nmrber  or  Amoimt 

of  New  Repairs   or 

Measurement Conatruotlon    IinproTeiiients 


Type 


Unit  Number  or  Aoount 

of  NcTT  Repairs  or 

ITeaaurement Construction  ImproTementa 


Highways.  Roada,  and  Streeta 

Bituminous  or  concrete  roada*     >3.1e3 

5riclc  or  Mook  roads l-iiles 

Dirt,   clay,  or  gravel  roads...     I'ilcs 

IroproTcment  of  roads lilcs 

Road  abouldera tdlea 

Grade^:rossing  elimination 

by  relocation. Himber  eliminated 

Miles  of  road 
Grade-orosaing  elindna'tion 

by  Tiaducts... •• •     Niaober  eliminated 

Length  of  viaducts 
in  feet 
Bridges Number 

Length  in  feet 
CulTcrts •■• Number 

Length  in  feet 

Sidewalics   and  paths Miles 

Curbs  and  g\rtters Length  in  feet 

Miles  of  road  equipped 
Roadside  landscaping *•     Itllea  of  road 

icrea  of  roadside 
Guardralla  and  guardwall^ . . . •     Lenfth  in  feet 

Viles  of  road  equipped 
Ll^ts    for  roada  and  streeta.     Nunber 

l.aie3  of  road  equipped 
Fire  trails Mies 

Flood  and  Erosion  Control  - 
Irrigation  -  Navigation  Alda 
Grading Cu.   yards  excavated 

C\i.  yards   filled 
Bull^eada Nucfcer 

Length  in  feet 
Docks,  wharvea^and  piers Nuober 

Ft."  of  Waterfront 

Area  In  sq.  feet 
Jetties  and  breakwatera Number 

VAles 

Cu.  yards  placed 
Levees   and  eoibankinents 1.3.1e8 

Cu.  yards  placed 

River  bank  improvement 13.1es 

Riprap    (other  than  river  bank)    Sq.  yarda  aurfaced 

Cu.   yards  placed 
Retaining  walls  and  revctiaenta   Nuniber 

Length  in  feet 

Cu.   yards  placed 

Stream  bed  improTement }.liles 

Canals  and  channels* Nxmiber 

Vile  3 
Irrigation Nuntier  of  projects 

Acres  irrigated 
Dredging Vlleo 

Acres 
Terraces  (including  erosion 

terraces ) Hunber 

Length  in  feet 

Area  in  sq*  feet 

Recreational  Fjacilities 
Athletic   fields    and 

playgrounds Nuni>er 

Acres 
Golf  courses Number  of  courses 

NutAer  of  holes 

Acres 
Parks   and  fair  grounds Number 

Acres 
Swimtdng  pools Number 

Surface  area  In  sq.   feet 

Grounds  linproTqaeDti 

Fencing Feet  of  line  fence 

Feet  of  enclosing  fence 
Acres  enclosed 

Lights  for  parking  lots Aorea  lighted 

Other  grounds  improvments  ■•     Acres 

Airportfl   and  Airway  Equipment 

Landing  fields Nurober 

Acres 

BitUBdnous  airport  runways...     Huiaber 

Length  in  feet 
Area  In  sq.  yards 

CoDorete  airport  runways Number 

Length  In  feet 
Area  in  sq.  yards 

Other  airport  runw^s Nuniber 

Length  in  feet 
Area  in  sq.  yards 


2,454 

3,813 

267 

568 

22,765 

61,453 

3,658 

27,614 

1,555 

18,838 

le 

_ 

26 

- 

6 

- 

3Z3 

_ 

7,633 

12,953 

251,303 

435,627 

85,311 

26,541 

2,231,478 

637,383 

2,540 

1,972 

7,936,922 

3,721,208 

1,130 

892 

_ 

8,731 

_ 

25,702 

1,381,333 

1,997,514 

1,256 

799 

3,007 

5,860 

61 

309 

658 

777 

17,741,165 

11,393,719 

„ 

181 

127 

71,630 

27,022 

27 

52 

9,082 

44,476 

161,579 

1,999,797 

28 

15 

5 

4 

86,792 

17,600 

107 

269 

4,957,608 

4,075,450 

_ 

653 

1,229,034 

474,306 

410,508 

152,735 

4,014 

2,206 

1,056,166 

454, 026 

765,855 

293,282 

_ 

2,307 

128 

178 

112 

416 

26 

50 

772,080 

1,039,950 

80 

4 

624 

198 

1,315 

3,138 

2,787,476 

10,901,380 

104,856,137 

80,375,333 

1,415 

1,535 

5,981 

6,889 

39 

55 

435 

673 

3,355 

5,229 

425 

■1,058 

17,029 

48,312 

248 

61 

2,808,607 

589,301 

2,776,274 

2,062,829 

2,384,857 

_ 

16,769 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

100,450 

45 

67 

4,207 

8,360 

41 

49 

92,624 

94,406 

2,m,188 

1,259,296 

7 

- 

17,850 

_ 

226,555 

. 

37 

27 

97,194 

76,465 

2,303,310 

795,553 

Airports  and  Airway  Equipment 
(Continued] 
Air  markers * Number 

Vtater  Supply^   Sanitation,  and 
Drainage  Systeme 

Drainage  ditches Nunber 

Acrea  drained 
Linear  feet  of  ditch 
Drainage  work  other  than 

ditchea Number 

Acres  drained 
Linear  feet  of  pipe 

Sanitary  toilets Number 

Stonr  or  sanitary  sewers 

(trunk  lines) Lliles 

Storm  or  sanitary  sewers 

(laterals ) Miles 

Number  of  service 
connections 

Sewage  treatment  plants Niimber 

Capacity  in  gals,   per  day 

Storage  dams Hiisiber 

Impoundage  in  acre   feet 

Pumping  stations.... Nunber 

Capacity  In  Tals.   per  day 
Water  purification  plants....     Nuniber 

Capacity  in  gals,  per  day 

Yfater  mains I3.1e8 

Nunber  of  service 
connections 

Wells Number  under  20  feet 

Number  20  -  100  feet 
Nunber  over  100  feet 
Sprinkler  systems* . ..*.•*.•••     Number 

Length  of  pipe  in  feet 

Btiildings 

Administrative  buildings Nuniber 

Floor  area  in  sq.    feet 

Educational  buildings Number 

Floor  area  in  sq*    feet 
Pupil  capacity 

Institutional  buildings Number 

Floor  area  In  sq.   feet 
Person  capacity 

Garages Nunber 

Volume  in  cu.   feet 
Vehicle  capacity 

Airport  hangars Number 

Volume  in  cu.    feet 
Ship  capacity 

Enclosed  recreational 

buildings Number 

Floor  area  in  sq*   feet 

Open  recreational  buildings-.     Number 

Floor  area  in  so.  feet 

Vfarehouses  and  other 

storage  buildings *.     Nunber 

Voliine  in  cu.    feet 

Electric  and  Conminicatlon 
Utilities 
Power  dams Number 

Impoundage  In  acre  feet 
Fewer  houses Nuniber 

Floor  area  In  sq*  feet 

Kilowatt  capacity 
Transmission  lines. Wiles  under^ound 

I'iles   above  ground 

KilcTwatt  capacity 

Distribution  lines Number  of  service 

coimectlons 

Miles  underground 

ifi-les  overhead 
Telephone  and  telegraph 

lines Miles  underground 

l!lles   overhead 
Fire  alarm  systems Number  of  systems 

Number  of  boxes 
Traffic  control  systems Number  of  systems 

Number  of  signals 
Id  so  el  lane  Otis 

Paving  other  than  for  roads**     Area  in  aq.  yards 
Boats  and  ships Nurober 

Displacement  tonnage 

Fire  observation  towers Number 

Tiinnels ■ •     Number 

mies 
Une   sealing Number  of  mines 

Number  of  openinga   sealed 


26,120 


36,088  6,916 

1,533,822        4,365,171 
23, 592, 747     28, 526, 151 


1,673 

2,550 

129,759 

127,832 

1,858,393 

1,470,339 

431,014 

3,505 

1,185 


107,148 

22,824 

1,155 

97 

57,349,962 

107,308,210 

1,593 

93 

1,061,604 

58,449 

130 

58 

94,347,605 

364,763,120 

14 

4 

2,355,000 

3,500,000 

1,651 

683 

48,206 

53,567 

124 

149 

544 

1,022 

97 

110 

415, 794 


610 

2,360 

2,596,260 

36, 

,907,060 

1,099 

7,176 

5,752,075 

135, 

,242,218 

158,611 

2, 

,750,670 

155 

870 

1,073,404 

22, 

,170,172 

8,308 

151,932 

342 

336 

15,551,235 

20, 

,304,277 

4,615 

5,364 

20 

25 

2,843,162 

16 

,147,790 

186 

715 

961 

793 

3,043,493 

4,507,656 

478 

174 

2,084,670 

2, 

,927,690 

475 

521 

12,685,596 

37, 

,948,633 

22 

8 

1,754 

811 

5 

10 

22,480 

195,528 

9,830 

19,078 

15 

15 

36 

26 

4,618 

3,242 

1,442 

2,729 

23 

49 

22 

49 

120 

37 

688 

66 

11 

13 

171 

2,503 

31 

27 

15,462 

35,667 

2,471,230 

442,716 

174 

5 

143 

1,916 

13 

9 

63 

9 

10 

1 

1,859 

1 

43,065 

15 
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REPLACIWG  THE  OLD  SCHOOLHOUSE 
Pine  Mountain  Valley,  Georgia 


habitually  overflov;  their  banks,  nev;  levees 
and  embankments  have  been  constructed  for  a 
total  length  of  almost  107  miles.  This  has 
involved  the  placement  of  nearly  5,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  materials.  About  £70  miles 
of  old  levees  have  been  strengthened  and 
enlarged.  A  large  portion  of  this  work  was 
done  in  States  along  the  Ohio  River  'vhich 
are  constantly  subject  to  damage  from 
floods.  A  third  of  the  volume  of  work  on 
nev;  levees  and  embankments  was  done  in  In- 
diana and  Pennsylvania,  and  almost  half  of 
the  repair  work  v;as  performed  in  Illinois 
and  Ohio. 

Other  river  improvements  included  the 
riprapping  and  general  improvement  of  650 
miles  of  river  banks  and  the  erection  of 
71,600  linear  feet  of  bulkheads.  Stream- 
beds  in  which  the  normal  run-off  of  flood 
waters  was  impeded  have  been  improved  for  a 
total  length  of  about  2,300  miles.  Some  of 
the  beds  required  relocation  in  order  to 
eliminate  sharp  breaks  and  bends.  Dredging 
operations  covering  a  total  area  of  over 
800  acres  have  been  completed  and  112  miles 
of  canals  and  channels  have  been  constnact- 
ed.  Among  the  other  accomplishments  of 
this  kind  was  the  construction  of  27  docks, 
wharves,  and  piers  v;ith  a  total  usable 
water  frontage  of  over  9,000  linear  feet. 

Recreational  Facilities 

Of  all  the  civic  improvements  which 
were  neglected  by  communities  during  the 


depression  years,  it  is  probable  that  those 
relatinc  to  recreational  facilities  are 
outstanding.  Parks,  playgrounds,  athletic 
fields,  and  other  recreation  centers  were 
often  allowed  to  deteriorate.  rJot  only  has 
the  W?4  frequently  been  instrumental  in  re- 
storing these  facilities  to  normal  useful- 
ness but,  in  many  instances,  it  has  also 
replaced  and  extended  them. 

Facilities  for  recreation  had  been 
conspicuously  absent  for  years  in  Scott 
Park  in  Toledo, Ohio.  Through  a  WPA  project 


SECTION  OF  A  WPA  FLOOD  CONTROL  DPJLIN 
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35  acres  of  the  park  have  heen  graded  and 
five  Softball  diamonds,  a  football  and 
soccer  field,  8  concrete  tennis  courts,  and 
a  running  track  have  been  constructed.  A 
bathhouse  of  concrete  and  steel  and  a  swim- 
ming pool  to  accomodate  about  1,400  persons 
are  included  in  the  development. 

The  new  4-H  Club  Camp  in  Bristol  Hills, 
New  York,  is  another  example  of  WPA  activi- 
ty in  the  recreational  field.  The  caiirp 
site  was  cleared  and  graded;  an  earth- fill 
and  concrete-core  dam  ivas  built  to  provide 
a  swimming  pool;  a  main  lodge  and  16  bunk- 


fairgrounds  were  added  to  the  recreational 
facilities  of  communities  throughout  the 
country.  New  golf  courses  and  swimming 
pools  constructed  totaled  39  and  248,  re- 
spectively. In  addition,  1,535  existing 
athletic  fields  and  playgrounds,  1,058 
parks  and  fairgrounds,  55  golf  courses,  and 
61  swimming  pools  have  been  in5>roved. 


Airports  and  Airways 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  expan- 
sion of  ground  facilities  has  not  kept  pace 


WPA  CONSTRUCTION   6-  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 

WORK  COMPLETED    by  S.ptember  15,  1936 


O       Rcprttcnti    20    park*  and  pitygroundt   conitructcd 
©       Rcprcicnii    SO    parlci  and  plavgrPundi    improved 
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houses  were  constructed;  and  a  baseball 
field,  tennis,  volleyball,  and  handball 
courts  were  provided.  The  camp  has  eating 
and  sleeping  accomodations  for  120  persons. 

Through  September  15,  1936,  the  WPA 
had  completed  the  construction  of  1,415  new 
athletic  fields  and  playgrounds  of  the  sort 
referred  to  above,  and  425  new  parks  and 


V7ith  the  steady  gro\vth  of  air  transporta- 
tion. To  assist  in  meeting  the  need  for 
air  navigation  aids  and  landing  fields,  the 
WPA  airport  and  airway  program  has  been  de- 
veloped. Through  this  program  45  new  major 
landing  fields,  covering  an  area  of  more 
than  4,000  acres,  have  been  added  to  the 
country's  network.  Eighty-five  new  air- 
port runways,  averaging  about  2,440  feet  in 
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MOTHER  VTPA  AERODROME 

length,  have  likewise  been  built.  Modern 
improvements  have  been  made  to  67  existing 
airports  covering  an  area  of  about  8,360 
acres,  and  76  runways  have  been  renaired 
and  improved. 

An  example  of  the  airport  work  is 
found  on  a  project  for  the  reconditioning 
of  the  airport  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colora- 
do. Airmail  service  to  the  city  had  been 
discontinued  by  order  of  the  State  Air  Ser- 
vice because  runways  at  the  landing  field 
were  unsafe.  The  project  provided  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  oil-surfaced  runway  a 
mile  in  length  and  150  feet  wide,  and  a  1,- 
000  foot  taxiway  leading  from  the  runway  to 
the  hangars.  Upon  completion  of  that  phase 
of  the  project,  the  airmail  service  was  re- 
sumed. 

To  aid  in  air  navigation,  WPA  adminis- 
trations in  a  majority  of  the  States  have 
conducted  a  comprehensive  program  of  air 
marking;  this  had  resulted  in  the  placement 
of  more  than  26,000  signs  and  direction  in- 
dicators by  September  15,  1936. 


Sewer  and  Water  Systems 

Construction  and  improvement  of  water 
supply  systems,  sewer  systems,  and  drainage 
works  have  proved  a  valuable  phase  of  WPA 
activity.  Ifeiny  communities  welcomed  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  these  projects  to 
install  utility  systems  or  to  rebuild  those 
which  were  inadequate  or  in  need  of  repair. 
In  many  places  pollution  resulting  from  the 


indiscriminate  dumping  of  waste  in  streams 
had  become  a  menace  to  the  community,  mak- 
ing the  need  for  new  sev/age  disposal  plants 
and  adequate  collection  systems  the  more 
urgent. 

A  "sewer  creek"  into  which  sewage  from 
several  communities  in  upper  Michigan  was 
dumped,  was  so  badly  polluted  that  children 
in  the  vicinity  were  in  constant  danger 
from  the  filth  and  disease  which  it  bred. 
On  the  Iron  Mountain  project  a  large  con- 
crete sewer  line  6,868  feet  long  was  con- 
structed to  carry  the  waters  of  the  stream 
to  the  Menominee  River  where  disposal  is 
comparatively  safe.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
many  similar  projects  which  have  provided  a 
total  of  more  than  3,350  miles  of  new  trunk 
and  lateral  sewers  and  more  than  100,000 
service  connections.  WPA  projects  have 
also  been  responsible  for  the  modernization 
and  repair  of  almost  1,100  miles  of  exist- 
ing sewer  lines  and  about  23,000  connec- 
tions. 

The  replacement  of  unhealthful  privies 
with  more  modern  and  sanitary  toilets  has 
been  an  important  part  of  the  sanitation 
program  in  rural  and  suburban  areas.  More 
than  431,000  sanitary  toilets  had  been  con- 
structed by  September  15,  1936.  In  total, 
1,155  sewage  disposal  plants  have  been 
built,  ranging  in  size  from  septic  tanks 
with  a  capacity  of  about  1,000  gallons  per 
day,  to  large  plants  with  settling  basins 
having  a  capacity  of  500,000  to  1,000,000 
gallons  per  day. 


INTERCEPTING  SEWER  -  To  Prevent 
Pollution  of  the  White  River  in  Indiana 
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WPA  CONSTRUCTION  6-  REPAIR  OF  SEWERS 


WORK   COMPLETED    by    September   IS,   1936 


*■     Rcprcicnti  15  milci   oF  icwcri   constructed 
>=3      Rcprcfcnti    15  miles    oF    sewers    repdired 
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For  the  East  Haven,  Connecticut,  High 
School,  a  new  septic  tank  and  sludge-field 
system  was  built.  Two  tanks  were  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete.  The  waste 
is  pumped  from  them  to  the  sludge  field  100 
yards  away,  using  a  pumping  station  built 
in  conjunction  with  the  disposal  system. 

New  water  supply  systems  constructed 
involved  the  laying  of  about  1,650  miles  of 
mains  and  connections  for  over  48,000  new 
consumers.  Approximately  680  miles  of  old 
mains  were  repaired  and  over  53,500  consum- 
er connections  were  repaired  or  improved. 
New  storage  dams  numbering  almost  1,600 
have  been  built  for  impounding  more  than 
46,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  Other 
work  included  the  construction  of  130  pump- 
ing stations,  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
about  94,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

Drainage  works,  covering  a  total  area 
of  more  than  1,600,000  acres  and  involving 


the  digging  of  over  23,000,000  linear  feet 
of  open  ditch  and  the  laying  of  nearly 
1,900,000  feet  of  pipe,  have  been  newly 
constructed  on  projects  located  in  every 
State.  Repairs  have  been  made  on  an  ad- 
ditional 4,500,000  acres,  which  required 
the  reconditioning  of  over  28,000,000  lin- 
ear feet  of  ditch  and  of  nearly  1,500,000 
linear  feet  of  pipe. 

Other  sanitation  projects  included  the 
sealing  of  43,065  openings  to  nearly  1,900 
abandoned  mines  in  an  effort  to  reduce  this 
source  of  stream  poisoning.  The  damage 
resulting  from  mine  seepage  is  consider- 
able; in  Ohio  the  waters  of  nearly  every 
stream  in  the  coal-mining  areas  were  en- 
tirely devoid  of  marine  life  and  were  unfit 
for  cattle  to  drink.  Durinf^  flcod  periods 
the  overflow  of  water  from  some  of  these 
streams  killed  all  but  the  hardiest  vege- 
tation. Wk  authorities  in  Ohio  estimate 
that  about  25  percent  of  this  source  of 
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pollution     has  been 
sealing  activities. 


eliminated  by  the  mine 


Electric   Power  and  Communication 

Though  given  less  emphasis  than  some 
other  kinds  of  work,  the  accomplishments  on 
VJPA  projects  involving;  production,  trans- 
mission,and  distribution  of  electric  power, 
and  the  construction  of  communication  and 
signaling  systems  are  worthy  of  note.  By 
September  15,  1936,  a  total  of  22  power 
dams  had  been  built  and  8  existing  dams  had 
been  strengthened  and  improved.  Five  new 
power-houses  had  been  constructed  which  de- 
velop over  13,000  horsepower  (9,830  kilo- 
watts) ,  and  ten  plants  with  a  total  capaci- 
ty of  over  25,000  horsepower  were  modern- 
ized. Transmission  lines,  with  a  total 
length     of     about   50  miles     and  a     combined 


capacity  of  over  4,600  kilowatts,  were 
built,  and  about  45  miles  of  distribution 
lines,  serving  about  1,440  consumers,  were 
constructed. 

Construction  and  repair  has  also  been 
completed  on  more  than  900  miles  of  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  lines  (of  which  more 
than  80  percent  were  overhead  circuits);  24 
fire  alarm  systems,  including  nearly  2,700 
signal  boxes;  and  58  traffic  control 
systems, involving  more    than  50,000  signals. 


Conservation 


Conservation  of  forests  and  vegetation 
and  of  fish  and  game  has  received  increas- 
ing attention  in  recent  years  as  conditions 
have  forced  consideration  of  the  problems 
involved.        Through  September  15,  1936,   WPA 

PHYSICAL  ACCOMPLISmmiT  ON  TOA  PROJECTS 


Through  Septemher  15,   1936 
OTHER  THAN  CONSTRTCTTON  ACTIVITIXS 
(Subject  to  RevJaion) 


Type 


Unit  of 
Measurement 


Number  or 
Amount 


Conaerration 
Refoirestation 

Spray  treatments 

l>lant  disease  eradioation 
Moaqtilto  eradioation 

Clearing  and  grubbing 
Planting  fish 
Planting  game 
Planting  foirl 

Distribution  of  Sun)lu8  Conmodities 
Gannenta 
Cloth 
Foodstuffs 

Educational.  Prof essional. and  Women's 
Aoti-vitier 
Work  in  libraries 

SetNing  rooms  operated 

Canning 

School  limches  aerved 
Uedical,  dental,  and  nursing 
assistance 


tflLscellaneous 

Gardens  cultivated 

Demolition  (except  slum  clearance) 


Aores 

Nuniber  of  trees  planted 

Acres  sprayed 

Gallons  of  spray 

Acres  cleared  of  diseased  plants 

Acrea  drained 

Gallons  of  spray 

Acires 

Number  of  fish 

Number  of  animals 

Number  of  foirl 


Number 

Nxmiber  of  yards 

Number  of  tons 


Number  of  books  repaired 

Nimiber  of  books  cataloged 

NvBDber  of  sewing  rooms 

Number  of  articles  produced  or  repaired 

Nvanber  of  operating  units 

Tons  of  food  oenned 

Number 

Number  of  visits,  examinations  or 
treatments 


Number  of  gardens 
Nimiber  of  acres 
Number  of  strxictures 
Square  feet  of  area  cleared 


16,495 

4,740,824 

83,196 

3,720,023 

967,262 

528,682 

317,803 

138,728 

22,968,393 

25,142 

2,670 


31,441,541 
247,452 
272,948 


11,142,684 

9,486,134 

10,052 

60,839,800 

746 

6,316 

72,437,606 


9,110,287 


8,987 

2,291 

4,064 

40,645,064 
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projects  had  completed  the  reforestation  of 
more  than  16,000  acres,  requiring  the 
planting  of  nearly  5,000,000  trees. 

Plant  disease  eradication  and  the  ex- 
termination of  insect  pests  were  the  objec- 
tives of  numerous  projects.  Almost  1,000,- 
000  acres  were  cleared  of  infected  plants 
on  disease  eradication  projects.  Spraying 
of  different  kinds  involved  the  use  of  4,- 
000,000  gallons  of  materials.  In  mosquito 
eradication  work  over  500,000  acres  were 
drained.  Other  work  included  the  clearing 
and  grubbing  of  more  than  138,000  acres  of 
land. 

Stocking  of  streams  and  lakes  with 
23,000,000  fingerlings  and  other  fish  has 
been  accomplished.  Similar  work,  but  con- 
cerned with  smimal  and  bird  life,  included 
the  planting  of  about  25,000  animals  and 
2,700  birds. 


>cwin3   an 


d  c 


anning 


The  presence  in  the  ranks  of  the  needy 
unemployed  of  large  groups  of  women  and 
professional  workers  made  necessary  the  in- 
clusion of  some  projects  in  the  '(VPA  program 
which  would  utilize  the  skills  and  abili- 
ties of  these  persons  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Construction  projects  involving  the 
heavier  forms  of  manual  labor  were  ob- 
viously unsuitable.  Consequently  other 
useful  operations  have  been  carried  on,  in- 
cluding sewing  and  canning  projects;  such 
activities  as  medical,  dental,  and  nursing 
assistance  to  the  needy;  serving  of  hot 
lunches  to  school  children;  and  work  in 
libraries. 

Sewing  and  canning  projects  have  pro- 
duced articles  of  wearing  apparel  and  food- 
stuffs which  have  been  distributed  among 
needy  families.  The  operations  of  more 
than  10,000  sewing  rooms,  located  in  every 
State  in  the  Nation,  by  September  15  had 
produced  or  repaired  nearly  61,000,000  ar- 
ticles, including  garments  for  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  various  household  arti- 
cles. The  needs  of  relief  families  have 
been  the  determining  factor  in  deciding 
what  articles  should  be  made. 

Special  as  well  as  usual  needs  of  many 
communities  have  been  met  by  the  products 
of  the  sewing  rooms.  Garments  made  by 
Works  Progress  Administration  workers  in 
the  drought  areas  have  enabled  the  children 


RECREATION  -  CLEAN  AND  COOL 

of  many  stricken  families  to  attend  school, 
warmly  smd  comfortably  clothed  during  the 
winter;  sandbags  made  on  projects  in  one  of 
the  New  England  States  were  used  in  the 
work  of  diverting  flood  waters  from  some  of 
the  cities  when  the  rivers  were  rising  in 
the  spring  of  1936.  In  some  emergencies 
all  production  in  the  sewing  rooms  has  been 
concentrated  on  certain  articles  required 
in  a  critical  situation  such  as  that  in 
Mississippi  in  the  spring  of  1935  when  sev- 
eral towns  were  destroyed  by  a  cyclone,  and 
that  in  the  East  during  the  floods.  During 
the  1937  flood  along  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers  more  than  §2,600,000  worth  of 
clothing,  bedding,  and  food  produced  on  '.VPA 
projects  were  distributed  in  the  flooded 
area.  About  half  of  these  commodities  were 
shipped  from  States  outside  the  inundated 
region. 

Projects  designed  to  preserve  usable 
foodstuffs  and  to  teach  destitute  women  ap- 
proved methods  of  canning  have  been  con- 
ducted in  746  canning  kitchens.  On  these 
projects  more  than  6,300  tons  of  foodstuffs 
have  been  canned,  including  perishable 
foods  and  meats  not  suited  to  curing. 


Distribution  of  Surplus  Commodities 

The  Works  Progress  Administration,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation,  has  conducted  proj- 
ects throughout  the  country  for  the  distri- 
bution of  surplus  commodities  to  needy  fam- 
ilies. Foodstuffs,  household  articles, 
garments,  and  miscellaneous  other  articles 
have  been  distributed. 
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In  New  York  City  about  $1,000,000 
worth  of  food  and  clothing  -  nearly  50,000 
tons  of  foodstuffs  and  1,120,000  articles 
of  clothing  -  was  distributed  through  these 
projects  prior  to  SeptenflDer  15,  1936,  and 
more  than  150,000  families  benefited  there- 
by. Throughout  the  country  more  than  31,- 
000,000  garments  and  OTer  270,000  tons  of 
foodstuffs  were  distributed,  and  many  other 
items  such  as  shoes,  cloth,  firewood, 
leather,  and  seeds  were  provided  to  needy 
families. 


Work  in  Libraries 

Many  public  libraries  were  forced, 
during  the  depression,  to  operate  on  great- 
ly reduced  budgets.  The  work  of  repairing, 
cleaning,  and  rebinding  books  and  the  cata- 
loging necessary  to  efficient  management 
were  frequently  neglected.  Textbooks  used 
in  schools  were  often  in  such  a  state  of 
disrepair  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
read  them. 

IrVPA  workers  on  book  repair  projects 
have  preserved  for  public  schools  and  pub- 
lic libraries  thousands  of  dollars'  v/orth 
of  books  through  the  reconditioning  of 
those  which  have  become  too  dilapidated  for 
use.  On  these  projects  each  person  is  gen- 
erally shifted  from  one  phase  oT  the  work 
to  another,  so  that  he  becomes  trained  in 
all  the  processes.  Indicative  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  on  this  library  and  book  re- 
pair work,  the  report  of  physical  accom- 
plishment shoiffs  that  over  11,000,000  vol- 
umes had  been  repaired  and  almost  9,500,000 
books  had  been  cataloged  by  September  15, 
1936. 

Under  the  library  extension  program, 
reading  facilities  are  being  made  available 
to  many  urban  as  well  as  rural  communities 
which  previously  lacked  this  advantage. 
They  are  being  extended  to  remote  mountain, 
mining,  and  other  outlying  districts  whoBe 
residents  seldom  see  a  magazine  or  news- 
paper. 


School  Lunches 

The  practice.  In  many  sections  of  the 
country,  of  sponsoring  WPA  projects  for  the 
serving  of  hot  lunches  to  school  children, 
has  been  most  heartily  commended  by  the 
press  and  the  public.  These  projects  have 
been  in  continuous  operation  during  the 


school  year,  and  by  September  15,  1936,  had 
served  nearly  72,500,000  hot  lunches  to 
school  children  from  needy  families  in 
nearly  every  State. 

In  Syracuse,  New  York,  a  unit  is  serv- 
ing hot  lunches  to  200  crippled  children 
coming  to  school  from  all  parts  of  the 
city,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  from  homes 
where  food  standards  are  extremel3r  low.  In 
many  instances  the  lunch  served  to  the 
child  represents  the  ina  jor  meal  of  the  day. 
In  Rutland  County,  Vermont,  the  WPA  workers 
serve  hot  lunches  to  an  average  of  nearly 
1,100  needy  school  children  every  day.  Oft- 
en the  food  is  contributed  by  school  boards, 
parent-teacher  associations  and  other  co- 
sponsors.  The  menu  usually  consists  of 
soup,  bread,  butter,  vegetables,  milk, and  a 
simple  dessert  and  the  child  may  have  as 
many  servings  as  he  wants.  Instructors  are 
assigned  to  assist  in  arranging  the  menu 
for  the  greatest  nutritive  value. 


Medical,  Dental,  and  Nursins  Service 

With  increasing  unemployment  and  the 
resultant  destitution, the  need  for  medical, 
dental,  and  nursing  service  increased.  Ill 
health  due  to  malnutrition  ar^^d  unsanitary 
living  conditions  accompanied  the  lack  of 
funds  necessary  to  provide  needed  medical 
attention.  Simultaneously,  professional 
persons  in  this  field  were  finding  ?_'5S3  and 
less  demand  for  their  services  and  in  some 
cases  were  themselves  reduced  to  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed, 

WPA  projects  designed  to  in^jrove  both 
conditions  were  initiated  in  all  States, 
and  by  September  15,  1936,  doctors,  den- 
tists, and  nurses  employed  on  these  projects 
had  made  nearly  9,000,000  visits  to  the 
homes  of  the  destitute  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  professional  assistance  and  advice. 
These  visits  were  in  addition  to  the  many 
clinics  held  and  group  inspections  made  in 
schools  and  institutions. 

An  illustration  of  the  nature  of  this 
work  is  found  on  a  project  located  in  the 
Allentown  district  of  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Here  an  epidemic  of  mumps  among  school 
children  was  averted  through  the  efforts  of 
the  visiting  nurses  and  doctors.  a  number 
of  cases  were  discovered  and  isolated  be- 
fore the  infection  became  widespread  enough 
to  assume  epidemic  proportions.  Other  and 
perhaps   more   iinporteint   benefits  have 
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AS   IMPROVED  DIRT  ROAD 

accrued  to  the  population  of  the  district 
from  the  activities  of  these  workers.  De- 
jfactive  nutrition  and  teeth,  defects  in 
acuity  of  vision,  and  enlarged  tonsils  were 
discovered  and  in  many  instances  corrected 
or  checked  by  the  doctors  and  nurses.  Com- 
parable work  has  been  done  on  projects  of 
this  nature  throughout  the  country. 

Other  Activities 

Many  projects  involving  cultxiral  and 
educational  activities  have  added  substan- 
tially to  the  social  welfare  of  the  persons 
receiving  the  benefits  therefrom.  Due  to 
the  difficulty  of  measuring  these  activi- 
ties, however,  adequate  figures  are  not 
available.  Works  of  art  have  been  produced 


by  unemployed  artists  and  exhibits  have 
been  held  to  display  their  creations.  Mu- 
sic projects  have  been  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  many  orchestras  and  bands  that 
have  provided  entertainment  for  thousands. 
Needy  actors  and  actresses  have  given  per- 
fo-'-mances  on  theatre  projects,  many  of 
which  have  received  public  acclaim. 

Among  other  similar  kinds  of  projects 
for  which  physical  accomplishment  is  not 
included  in  the  tabulation  are  the  recrea- 
tion and  community  center  activities  and 
educational  project  activities  carried  on 
under  the  ';Vorks  Progress  Administration. 


In  recounting  the  accomplishments  un- 
der the  WPA,  it  should  be  noted  that  only 
the  work  that  was  finished  as  of  September 
15,  1936,  is  included  in  the  total.  Thus 
for  a  project  on  which  5  miles  of  road  re- 
pair Vork  had  been  finished  and  2  miles 
were  in  progress  on  September  15,  only  5 
miles  would  be  reported  as  completed  work. 
In  addition  to  reporting  only  on  completed 
work,  the  summaries  tend  to  understate  mod- 
erately the  full  amount  of  accomplishment 
because  they  do  not  cover  every  project  and 
because  certain  kinds  of  work,  if  of  minor 
importance  to  the  particular  project,  are 
not  included  in  the  list  of  items  for  which 
entries  are  made.  In  the  case  of  other 
than  construction  activities,  the  tabiila- 
tion  is  only  fragmentary,  and  not  fully  in- 
dicative of  what  actually  has  been  accom- 
plished. It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
tabulation  covers  only  WPA  projects  and 
therefore  does  not  include  accomplishments 
under  other  agencies  that  participate  in 
the  Works  Program. 
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Project  Operations  Under  the  WPA 


By  the  end  of  Decsmber  1936,  a  year 
and  a  half  after  the  initiation  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  program, 
projects  with  an  estimated  cost  in  Federal 
funds  of  nearly  $5,762,000,000  had  been 
approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  prosecution 
by  the  WPA.  From 
this  reservoir,  proj- 
ects involving  a  to- 
tal estimated  cost 
of  13,065,000,000  in 
Federal  funds  and 
^464,000,000  in  spon- 
sors' funds  and  lo- 
cated in  every  State 
of  the  Union  and  In 
Hawaii  had  been  put 
in  operation. 


All  IVPA  projects 
(except  those  operat- 
ed on  Federal  proper- 
ty and  a  few  Nation- 
wide projects)  have 
been   initiated   by 

public  bodies  such  as  cities,  States,  or 
other  political  subdivisions  through  the 
submission  of  project  applications  wrtiich 
outline  in  detail  tne  proposed  work  and  in- 
clude specifications  and  blueprints  when- 
ever necessary.  These  sponsoring  agencies 
have  supplemented  the  Federal  funds  used  in 
the  prosecution  of  WPA  projects  chiefly 
through  the  provision  of  materials  and 
equipment.  Sponsors  also  have  contributed 
labor,  transportation  for  workers  and  ma- 
terials, and  the  use  of  land,  buildings, 
and  other  facilities,  as  well  as  technical 
advice  and  supervision. 

Projects  proposed  by  the  local  spon- 
sors are  reviewed  by  district  and  State  WPA 
organizations  and  by  the  central  WPA  office 
in  Washington  before  being  submitted  to  the 
President  for  final  approval.  In  the  re- 
view, various  fundamental  elements  are  con- 
sidered, such  as  the  suitability  of  the 
project  to  the  number  and  the  abilities  of 
needj  unemployed  persons  in  the  sponsoring 
community,  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  to 


the  community  flxm  operation  of  the  project, 
the  cost  in  Federal  funds  of  employing  one 
man  for  one  year,  together  with  the  extent 
of  the  funds  made  available  by  the  sponsor 
and  the  uses  to  which  these  funds  are  to  be 

put,  and  the  engi- 
neering and  general 
feasibility  of  the 
proposed  work.  Many 
more  projects  have 
been  approved  than 
could  be  Drosecuted 
with  the  available 
funds  in  order  to 
provide  a  reservoir 
of  available  proj- 
ects sufficient  to 
allow  a  selection  of 
projects  for  opera- 
tion that  will  be 
appropriate  to  the 
varying  needs  of  the 
localities.  The  res- 
ervoir of  approved 
projects  has  been 
the  means  of  attain- 
ing the  flexibility  necessary  to  meet  not 
only  emergency  situations  such  as  are  caused 
by  flood  and  drought,  but  also  the  more 
gradual  and  fundamental  changes  in  the  re- 
quirements of  the  needy  unemployed  arising 
from  changes  in  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties provided  by  industry  and  agriculture. 


The  Reservoir  of  Approved  Projects 

The  hulk  of  the  209,000  officia]  proj- 
ects (each  comprising  one  or  more  work 
units)  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident through  December  1936  were  of  the 
construction  type.  Almost  67,000,  or  one- 
third  of  all  projects  approved,  involved 
v7ork  on  highways,  roads,  and  streets,  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  ■pederal  funds  nearly 
12,230,000,000.  The  emphasis  placed  on 
this  type  of  project  is  explained  by  the 
need  for  the  extension  of  transportation 
facilities  and  for  the  improvement  of  ex- 
isting roads  and  streets  often  neglected 
during  the  early  years  of  the  depression. 
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other  projects  with  an 
aggregate  coat  in  Feder- 
al finds  amoianting  to 
about  $550 , 000 , 000 ,  or 
roughly  10  percent  of 
the  total,  were  approved 
for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing groups:  (1)  con- 
struction or  repair  of 
about  21,000  sewer  sys- 
teus  and  other  public 
utilities,  (2)  develop- 
ment of  16,000  parks  and 
other  recreational  fa- 
cilities, and  (3)  con- 
struction or  repair  of 
36,000  public  buildings. 
Project  groups  with  costs 
totaling  about  $400,000,- 
000  included  the  white 
collar,  goods,  and  con- 
servation categories.  As  indicated  in  the 
accompanying  table,  sanitation  and  health, 
airport  and  other  transportation,  and  mis- 
cellaneous projects  each  costing  less  than 
$180,000,000  in  terms  of  Federal  funds  com- 
prised the  remainder  of  the  WPA  program. 

In  general,  each  type  of  project  had 
the  same  relative  inqjortance  both  in  the 
group  of  projects  approved  prior  to  June 
22,  1936,  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935,  and 
among  those  approved  subsequently  under  the 
ERA  Act  of  1936.  At  least  three  shifts  in 
emphasis,  however,  are  worthy  of  note. 
Public  buildings  constituted  only  9  percent 
of  the  approvals  of  the  1935  Act,  but  under 
the  1936  Act  they  formed  12  percent  of  the 
approved  project  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
approved  sewer  system  and  other  utility 
projects  represented  nearly  11  percent  of 
1935  approvals  as  compared  to  less  than  9 
percent  of  those  made  under  1936  funds. 
The  greatest  change  occurred  in  the  goods 
projects  which  increased  in  relative  impor- 
tance from  less  than  8  percent  under  the 
earlier  act  to  almost  12  percent  of  the 
funds  approved  under  the  later  act.  It 
should  be  noted  that  of  the  total  estimated 
cost  in  Federal  funds  about  $4,829,000,000, 
or  84  percent,  applies  to  projects  approved 
under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935. 


Projects   Placed   in  Operation 

Projects  representing  about  54  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  approved  projects  had 
been  placed  in  operation  by  the  end  of  1936. 
Estimated  to  cost  about  $3,065,000,000  in 


ESTBUIED  COST  IN  FEDERAL  ITOIDS  OF  MTPA  PROJECTS  APPROVED 
ANT  PUCED  IN  OPERATION,  BY  MAJOR  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 

Through  December  31,  1936 


■*~    ■  ~~      ' 

'■■'■■■   ■ 

Projects  Placed 

Type  of  Project 

Projects  Approved 
ijnount          Percent 

in     Operation 

Amotoit 

Percent 

TOTAL 

$5,761,552,791 

100.0 

$3,065,078,841 

100.0 

Higbirays,  roads,  and  streets 

2,228,436,520 

38.7 

1,108,312,329 

36.2 

Public  buildings 

546,878,855 

9.5 

322,149,296 

10.5 

Parks  and  other 

recreational  facilities 

565,672,983 

9.8 

360,609,723 

11.8 

Conservation 

398,364,026 

6.9 

154,974,572 

5.0 

Sffwer  systems  and 

other  utilities 

588,657,370 

10.2 

262,397,408 

8.5 

Airports  and  other 

transportation 

155,403,527 

2.7 

93,829,741 

3.1 

TOiite  collar 

47t),827,182 

8.3 

305,196,236 

10.0 

Goods 

471,971,644 

8.2 

291,246,290 

9.5 

Sanitation  and  health 

178,448,768 

3.1 

76,357,706 

2.5 

Miscellaneous 

150,891,916 

2.6 

90,005,541 

2.9 

P'ederal*  funds,  these  projects  total  over 
121,000  different  operating  units  (work 
projects)  each  representing  one  or  more 
parts  of  an  official  project  as  approved  by 
the  President. 

Reference  to  the  accompemying  table 
showing  the  distribution  of  major  types  of 
WPA  projects  placed  in  operation  through 
December  31,  1936,  indicates  that  the  great- 
est emphasis  has  been  placed  on  highway, 
road,  and  street  projects  to  which  over  a 
third  of  the  total  Federal  money  has  been 
allotted.  Projects  for  the  improvement  of 
parks  and  other  recreational  facilities  ac- 
co\mt  for  12  percent  of  the  total  estimated 
cost.  These  two  types  absorb  large  numbers 
of  unskilled  workers.  Public  buildings 
projects,  providing  work  for  relatively 
large  numbers  of  skilled  and  semiskilled 
laborers  as  well  as  of  the  unskilled, 
represent  11  percent  of  total  project  value. 
White  collar,  goods,  and  sewer  and  other 
utility  projects  each  constituted  about  9 
or  10  percent  of  the  WPA  program  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  and  conservation,  airport  and  other 
transportation,  sanitation  and  health,  and 
miscellaneous  projects  each  comprised  5  per- 
cent or  less. 

When  these  major  groups  are  analyzed 
according  to  their  respective  subtypes 
(see  appendix  Table  9)  it  is  seen  that 
farm-to-market  and  other  secondary  roads, 
streets  and  alleys,  and  combinations  of 
different  kinds  of  road  construction,  were 
the  principal  types  of  work  carried  on 
under  the  highway,  road,  aid  street  program; 
educational,  and  social  and  recreational 
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buildings  predominated  among  the  public 
buildings  projects  placed  in  operation;  con- 
servation projects  consisted  mainly  of  ir- 
rigation and  water  conservation;  sewer  sys- 
tems were  far  more  important  than  other 
types  of  public  utility  projects;  airports 
and  airways  were  the  principal  transporta- 
tion projects;  most  of  the  white  collar 
projects  were  professional  and  clerical  in 
nature;  and  sewing  projects  made  up  the 
bulk  of  goods  projects. 

The  distributiou  by  major  types  of 
projects  selected  for  operation  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1936,  is,  in  general,  similar  to 
that  of  projects  approved  by  the  President. 
However,  the  emphasis  on  four  types  of 
projects  -  highways,  roads,  and  streets, 
conservation,  sewer  systems  and  other  util- 
ities, and  sanitation  and  health  projects  - 
in  terras  of  Federal  funds  only,  is  slightly 
greater  among  approved  projects  than  among 
projects  placed  in  operation.  In  the  case 
of  all  other  types  of  projects  the  situa- 
tion is  reversed. 

Construction  projects  constituted  a- 
bout  three-quarters  of  the  estimated  cost 
in  Federal  funds  of  all  projects  placed 
in  operation  by  December  31,  1936.  Non- 
construction  projects,  which  include  large- 
ly white  collar  and  goods  projects,  were 
estimated  to  cost  about  25  percent  of  the 
total.  The  former  type  employs  the  profes- 
sional and  technical  workers  from  the  re- 
lief rolls  and  the  latter  provides  work  for 
most  of  the  women  certified  as  in  need  of 
relief  who  were  not  qualified  to  fill  cler- 
ical or  other  white  collar  jobs. 

The  geographic  concentration  of  the 
projects  placed  in  oneration  by  the  end  of 
1936  in  general  parallels  that  of  popula- 
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tion  and  of  relief  needs.  The  programs  of 
the  individual  States,  however,  differ 
greatly  in  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  vari- 
ous types  of  work.  For  instance,  road  and 
street  projects  account  for  more  than  half 
of  the  total  project  cost  in  seven  states 
(Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  North  Dakota, 
Pennsylvania,  south  Dakota,  and  'fest  Vir- 
ginia) and  Hawaii.  Public  buildings  proj- 
ects constituted  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
total  value  of  the  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
programs.  Improvements  to  parks  and  other 
recreational  facilities  represented  almost 
a  third  of  the  value  of  the  projects  under- 
taken in  Louisiana  and  more  than  a  fifth  of 
those  in  Nev;  York.  In  Delaware  and  North 
Carolina  almost  a  fourth  of  the  project 
value  comprised  goods  projects,  and  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Maryland  similar  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  construction  of  sewer 


ESTIMATED  APPROVED  COST  OF  CCNSTRUCTICN  AND  OTHER  TYPES  OF  WA 
PROJECTS  PLACED  IN  OPERATION,  BY  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 

Through  Decanber  31,  1936 


Type  of  Project 


Total 


Amoiint 


Percent 


Federal  Funds 


Amount 


Peroent 


Sponsors'  Funds 
Amount   Peroqnt 


GRAND  TOTAL 

Construction 

Highways,   roads,  and  streets 
Public  buildings 
Sewer  systems 
Other  construction 

Other  Types  of  Projects 


$3,528,860,089       100.0       $3,065,078,841       86.9       $463,781,248       13.1 


2.729.502.990 
1,321,011,982 

388,205,237 

316,367,632 

708,918,139 

799,357,099         22.7 


2.316.688.124  84.9 

1,108,312,329  "SsT?" 

322,149,296  83.0 

262,397,408  82.9 

625,829,091  88.9 


410,814,866 

212,699,653 

66,055,941 

53,970,224 

78,089,048 


15.1 
16.1 
17.0 
17.1 
11.1 


746,390,717       93.4  52,966,382         6.6 
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WPA  PROJECTS  PLACED  IN  OPERATION 

BY    TYPES    AND    OPERATING    STATUS   OF  PROJECTS 
Through    December  31  ,   1936 


TyPE   OF  PROJECT 


HIGHWAYS, ROADS  AND  STRECTS 
( EXCEPT   FARM  TO  MARKH   ROADS  ) 


PARKS    AND  OTHER 
RCCBEATIONAL  FACILITIES 


FARM  TO  MARKET    ROADS 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 


WHITE  COLLAR 


SEWER   SYSTEMS  AND 
OTHER   UTIUTIES 


CONSERVATION 


AIRPORTS  AND  OTHER 
TRANSPORTATION 


SANITATION  AND  HEALTH 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ESTIMATED  APPROVED  COSTS  IN  FEDERAL   FUNDS 

MILLIONS   OF  DOLLARS 
O  <00  200 


projects  as  may  have  been  tem- 
porarily suspended  or  discon- 
tinued, because  of  changing  em- 
ployment needs  or  other  causes, 
after  completion  of  a  self-con- 
tained and  useful  part  or  parts 
of  the  projects. 


Spo 
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systems  and  other  utilities.  Conservation 
projects,  representing  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  total  project  value  throughout  the 
coiintry,  constituted  almost  a  fourth  of 
Idaho's  program.  Table  10  in  the  appendix 
ahom,  by  States,  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  projects  placed  in  operation  through 
December  1936  for  the  major  types  of 
projects. 

WPA  projects  involving  two-thirds  of 
the  total  estimated  cost  in  Federal  funds 
of  all  projects  on  which  work  had  been  un- 
dertaken were  reported  in  active  operation 
at  the  end  of  1936.  Much  work  had  already 
been  conqileted  on  these  active  projects  but 
each  is  reported  active  as  long  as  opera- 
tions are  being  ontinued  on  any  of  its  com- 
ponent parts.  The  remaining  third  of  the 
total  estimated  cost  involves  completed 
projects.  These  represent  predominantly 
the  work  projects  that  have  been  entirely 
completed,     but  also  include,  however,  such 


nsors 


Cities,  villages,  boroughs, 
and  towns  sponsor  a  majority 
of  the  WPA  projects,  and  coun- 
ties about  a  quarter  of  them. 
State  governments  are  sponsors 
about  half  as  frequently  as 
counties,  and  townships  even 
less  often.  Public  bodies  that 
frequently  sponsor  WPA  projects 
include  school  and  sanitary 
districts,  departments  of  pub- 
lic works,  highway  cannisslons, 
boards  of  health,  welfare  de- 
partments, park  boards,  and 
recreation  committees.  "nioxagh 
non-governmental  civic,  secta- 
rian, or  business  groups  may  not 
serve  as  sponsors  for  WPA  p3X>j- 
ects,  they  often  advise  local 
governmental  bodies  In  the 
preparation  of  project  propos- 
als and  in  the  execution  of 
the  work. 

1337 

Sponsors  must  supply  de- 
tailed outlluds  of  plans  be- 
fore a  project  can  be  approved.  When  work 
is  started  on  a  project  the  sponsors,  in 
accordance  with  the  project  applications, 
generally  provide  a  substantial  share  of 
the  requisite  materials,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, tools,  land,  office  space,  technical 
supervision,  and  any  necessary  transporta- 
tion. 

Sponsoraf  pledges,  which  totaled  $463,- 
781,248,  represented  13  percent  of  the  to- 
tal estimated  cost  of  all  WPA  projects 
placed  in  operation  through  December  31, 
1936.  Nearly  89  percent  of  the  money  pro- 
vided by  sponsors  was  designated  for  con- 
struction projects  on  which  the  proportion 
pledged  by  sponsors  (15  percent  of  the  total 
estimated  cost) was  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  on  nonconstruction  projects.  The  aver- 
age pledge  for  new  constmction  work  was  a- 
bout  one-third  greater  than  pledges  foroon- 
etruction  work  involving  repairs  and  im- 
provement 8« 
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Of  the  major  types  of  projects,  spon- 
sors pledged  the  largest  proportion  (19 
percent  of  the  total  estimated  coat)  on 
sanitation  and  health  projects.  For  sewer 
system  and  other  utility  projects,  public 
buildings,  and  highway,  road,  and  street 
projects,  sponsors  provided  between  16  and 
17  percent  of  the  total  cost.  Approximate- 
ly 10  percent  of  the  cost  of  airport  and 
other  transportation  projects  and  about  9 
percent  of  park  and  recreational  facility 
projects  were  financed  by  sponsors. 


Trends  in  Project  Operation 

Shifts  in  the  emphasis  on  the  vari- 
ous types  of  projects  as  the  VJPA  pro- 
gram developed  are  indicated  in  the  ac- 
companying chart.  From  September  1935  to 
the  end  of  December  1936,  man-hours  of  em- 
ployment provided  by  highway,  roadj  and 
street  projects  constituted  at  least  a 
third  of  the  total.  During  the  month  of 
November  1935,  nearly  43  percent  of  all 
man-hours  of  employment  provided  on  the 
WPA  program  were  for  road  and  street  work, 
and  cumulative  man-hours  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  program  in  1935  and  1936  show 
that  almost  38  percent  of  the  total  was 
spent  on  these  projects. 


Employment  furnished  by  park  and  other 
recreational  facility  projects  in  the  early 
months  of  the  program  was  relatively  large, 
chiefly  because  of  the  emphasis  placed  on 
this  type  of  project  in  New  York  City  which 
provided  a  disproportionately  large  share 
of  the  total  employment  during  the  months 
prior  to  the  full  development  of  WPA  pro- 
grams in  all  the  States.  The  relatively 
large  employment  provided  on  public  build- 
ings projects  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram may  also  be  attributed  to  the  concen- 
tration of  these  projects  in  New  York  City 
and  other  urban  areas.  Unfavorable  weather 
conditions  explain  the  decline  in  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  employment  afforded  on  con- 
struction and  repair  of  public  buildings 
during  the  winter  months. 

V/hite  collar  and  goods  projects  occu- 
pied a  less  prominent  place  in  the  first 
months  of  the  WPA  program  than  in  later 
months.  This  reflects  the  adaptation  of 
the  program  to  the  needs  of  special  groups 
of  workers,  particularly  professional  and 
clerical  persons  and  women.  Conservation, 
sewer  system  and  other  utility,  and  airport 
and  other  transportation  projects  also  in- 
creased slightly  in  relative  importance 
whereas  sanitation  and  health  projects 
showed  a  reverse  trend. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOURS  WORKED  ON  WPA  PROJECTS 

BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS  * 
September    1935    to      December   1936 


WHITE  COLUR  h 


SANITATION  AND  HEALTH  I 


PARKS  AND  OTHER 
RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES' 


CONSERVATION  I 
PUBLIC   UTILITIES  I 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  I 


HIGHWAYS,  ROADS 
AND     STREETS 


i  llllli  lilll  IH^^^ 


1935 


1936 


*  HOURS  INCLUDE  A  RELATIVELY  SMALL  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  CREDITED  IN 
ADDITION  TO  HOURS  ACTUALLY  WORKED  IN  PERIODS  PRIOR  TO  JULY   l«6 


MAY         JUNE        JULY         AUG         SEPT  OCT  NOV  DEC 
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Completed    Projects 

By  the  end  of 
December  1936,  re- 
ports had  been  re- 
ceived on  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  33,- 
031  of  the  com- 
pleted projects. 
The  33,031  proj- 
ects are  so  dis- 
tributed that  the 
representation  of 
the  various  States 
and  of  major  types 
of  projects  is  not 
entirely  typical 
of  the  distribu- 
tion of  all  proj- 
ects placed  in  op- 
eration or  even 
of  all  completed 
projects.  More- 
over, a  large  pro- 
portion of  this 
group  is  composed 
of  small  projects 
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MAN-HCfURS,  WAGES  JkUD  OTHER  COSTS  ON 
CCJiPLETED  UFA  PROJECTS  ^ 


Item 


Nxaber  of  Projeois 


Total  Cost 
Total 
Labor 
Noiv-labor 

Arerage  Cost  per  Project 
Total 
Labor 
Non-labor 

Total  Man-hours 

Man-hours  per  Project 

Wages  Paid 
Total 

To  persons  from  relief  rolls 
To  persons  not  f^m  relief  rolls 

Average  Cost  per  Man-hoar 
Total 
Labor 
Non-labor 


Hunibeir 

or 
Amount 


33,031 


$263.000,482 

16i,dOO,630 

73,099,652 


$7,962 

2,213 

492,659,900 

14,915 


$189.900.830 

16V,  S^,  663 

22,342,177 


$»534 
"356 

.148 


a/    Based  on  reports  reoeiTed  through  December  31, 
1936.     Includes  Federal  and  sponsors'    funds. 
Data  for  New  York  City  are  not  available. 

of  the  type  vfhich  could  be  started  and  com- 
pleted quickly,  or  of  projects  which  had 
been  partially  developed  under  former  work 
relief  programs   and  required  little  expend- 


iture for  completion.  Their  cost  averaged 
$7,962  per  project  as  compared  to  an  aver- 
age estimated  cost  of  $29,106  for  the  en- 
tire group  of  121,240  WPA  projects  -which 
had  been  placed  in  operation  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Payments  for  labor  accounted  for  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  the  final  cost 
(1263,000,000)  of  the  33,000  projects  and 
averaged  $5,749  per  project.  The  other  30 
percent  was  expended  for  materials,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment,  and  miscellaneous 
items.  The  cost  per  man-hour  of  employ- 
ment on  these  projects  averaged  53  cents, 
of  which  58  cents  represented  labor  costs 
and  15  cents  nonlabor  costs,  (It  should 
be  noted  that  the  38-oent  hourly  rate 
corresponds  fairly  closely  Ydth  the  aver- 
age hourly  rate  paid  on  all  projects  ex- 
clusive of  those  in  New  York  City  during 
the  first  seven  or  eight  months  of  WPA 
operations . )  Sponsors  assumed  20  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  completed  projects  for 
which  final  data  on  expenditures  are  avail- 
able -  a  considerably  higher  figure  than 
that  indicated  in  the  data  on  estimated 
cost  for  all  WPA  projects  placed  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  distribution  by  major  types  of  the 
number  and  cost  of  the  completed  projects 
for  which  reports  had  been  received  through 
the  end  of  1936  is  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  As  in  the  distribution 
of     total     estimated     cost     of  the  projects 


NiaeBR  AND  COST  OT  CCMPLEnO)  WPA  PROJECTS,  BY  MUOR  TYPES  OF  HIOJECTPS 
iND  BY  SODRCES  OT  TDHDS  AND  OBJECTS  OF  EXPENDUTOES  y 


Nvmber 

Federal  Sponsors' 

Labor 

Other 

Type  of 

of 

Pro  jeots 

Total  Cost 

Funds 

Funds 
Percent 

Cost 
Percent 

Costs 
Percent 

Project 

Ajnount 

Percent 

Percent 

TOTAL 

33,031 

$263,000,482 

100.0 

79.7 

20.3 

72.2 

27.8 

Highroys,  roads, 
and  streets 

11,094 

101,629,570 

38.7 

76.0 

24,0 

66.9 

33.1 

Public  buildings 

6,651 

39,802,367 

15.1 

74.1 

25.9 

68.4 

31.6 

Parks  and  other  recrea- 

tional facilities 

2,219 

18,226,349 

6.9 

85.3 

14.7 

79.8 

20.2 

1,423 

14,105,474 

5.4 

86.9 

13.1 

79.3 

20.7 

Sewer  systems  and  other 

utilities 

4,310 

39,520,116 

15.0 

75.9 

24.1 

68.7 

31.3 

Airports  and  other 

transportation 

206 

2,666,866 

1.0 

82.1 

17.9 

64.7 

35.8 

White  collar 

3,429 

16,267,909 

6.2 

92.5 

7.5 

92.9 

7.1 

Goods 

1,335 

19,031,785 

7.2 

92.5 

7.5 

82.0 

16.0 

Sanitation  and  health 

516 

4,421,720 

1.7 

89.1 

10.9 

84,4 

15.6 

Miscellaneous 

1,849 

7,328,326 

2.8 

85.8 

14.2 

76.8 

23.2 

4/  Based  on  reports  reoeired  Uixwigh  Deoembor  31,  1S86.     Data  Iter  N«ir  York:  City  are  not  aTailable. 
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Type 


placed  in  operation, 
highway,  road,  and 
street  projects  consti- 
tuted the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  final  cost 
of  the  group  of  com- 
pleted projects.  In 
both  instances  this 
type  of  work  represent- 
ed approximately  38  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost. 
Projects  involving  the 
repair  or  construction 
of  public  buildings  and 
of  sewer  systems  and 
other  utilities  vrere 
definitely  over-repre- 
sented in  the  group  of 
completed  projects  for 
which  final  cost  data 
are  available  as  com- 
pared to  all  projects 
placed  in  operation. 
On  the  other  hand,  com- 
pleted projects  in- 
volving the  improvement 
of  parks  and  other  rec- 
reational facilities 
(a  large  portion  of 
these  projects  are  lo- 
cated in  'Hevr  York  City 
from  which  no  reports 

have   been   received)  

and,  to  a  less  extent, 

white  collar  and  goods  projects,  represent- 
ed smaller  proportions  of  total  cost. 


Materials,  Supplies,an(l  Equipment 


VALUE  OF  MATERIALS,    SUPPLIES,  AND  laUIIMENT  PROCXBED 
FOR  WPA  PROJTCTS,   BT  TYPES  OF  MATlRIAIj,S 

Ctniul&tl're  Throti^  December  31,  1936 

(Stibjeot  to  Re^sion) 


Value 


TOTAL 

I,tin)ber  and  its  products   (eaajluding  fumittire) 

Faints  and  Tarnishes 

6 and  and  gravel 

Clashed  stone 

Cenient 

Concrete  products 

Brick,  hollow  tile,  and  other  clay  products 

Stone  and  glass  prodticts 

Structural  and  reinforcing  steel 

Cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings 

Plumbing  equipment  and  supplies 

Heating  and  rentilating  equijHnent  and  8T;5)plie8 

Tools  (excluding  machine  tools) 

Other  iron  and  steel  products 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies 

Paving  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies 

liotor  trucks 

Other  machinery  and  equipment 

Paving  materials  and  mixtures  -  bitxminous 

Petroleum  products 

Office  supplies  and  equipment  (including  furniture) 

Textiles 

Chemicals  and  explosives 

Coal  and  other  fuel  except  -wood  and  petroleum 

Tires  and  rubber  goods 

Son-ferroTis  metals 

Miscellaneous 


Amoxint        Percent 

$324,446,654 

100.0 

35,694,531 

11.0 

5,641,359 

1.7 

21,059,710 

6.5 

17,357,015 

5.3 

29,904,509 

9.2 

16,125,148 

5.0 

16,579,450 

5.1 

11,426,335 

3.5 

16,758,202 

5.2 

20,411,996 

6.3 

3,651,488 

1.1 

2,944,413 

0.9 

6,687,018 

2.1 

15,248,170 

4.7 

5,983,635 

1.8 

547,842 

0.2 

1,145,527 

0.4 

5,397,047 

1.7 

29,031,159 

8.9 

6,851,787 

2.1 

3,539,612 

1.1 

21,009,568 

6.5 

4,192,418 

1.3 

1,331,960 

0.4 

774,805 

0.2 

1,569,501 

0.5 

23,582,449 

7.3 

as 


In  a  program  as 
that  of  the  WPA, 


large  and  diversified 
materials,  supplies. 


THE  MODERN  "SWIMMING  HOLE" 


and  equipment  procured  for  project  opera- 
tion necessarily  include  a  varied  list  of 
items.  As  might  be  expected,  construction 
materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  nearly  $325,000,000  of  pur- 
chases made  from  both  Federal  and  sponsors' 
funds  through  December  51f  1936,  for  WPA 
projects.  Only  two  strictly  nonconstruc- 
tion  items  are  listed  in 
the  accompanying  table: 
textiles  which  comprised 
6.5  percent  of  the  total 
purchases,  and  office 
supplies  and  equipment 
which  accounted  for  ap- 
proximately 1  percent  of 
the  total.  The  construc- 
tion material  for  vriiich 
the  largest  expenditures 
(11  percent)  were  made 
was  lumber  and  its  prod- 
ucts. Almost  9  percent 
of  all  purchases  were  for 
bittiminous  paving  materi- 
als and  mixtures.  Other 
important  materials  used 
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primarily  on  constjruction  proj- 
ects and  accounting  for  41  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  were  ce- 
ment, sand  and  gravel,  cast 
iron  pipe  and  fittings,  crushed 
stone,  stnictural  and  reinforc- 
ing steel,  brick  and  other  clay 
products,  concrete  products, 
and  other  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducts , 


As  shovm  in  the  accompany- 
ing table,  the  value  of  mater- 
ials, supplies,  and  equipment 
procured  for  each  type  of  proj- 
ect corresponded  in  general  to 
the  importance  of  the  type  in 
the  entire  WPA  Program.  How- 
ever, two  outsteinding  types 
of  construction  projects,  pub- 
lic buildings  and  sevrer  system  and  other 
utility  projects,  required  a  relatively 
larger  proportion     of     the     total  materials 


TILOT  or  MATERIALS,    StIPPLIES,  AND  BaUIPHENT  PROCDRn) 
rOR  UPA  PROJECTS,    BY  MAJOR  TXPES  OF  PROJTCTS 


CnmolatiTe  Throu^  Docember  31,   1936 
(Subject  to  Re-rision) 


' 

Value 

Type  of  Project 

AJtDount 

Peroeat 

TOTiL 

$324,446,654 

100.0 

Highw&jrs,  roads,  and  streets 

107,304,555 

33.1 

Public  bnildiags 

60,134,588 

18.5 

Parks  and  other  recreational  faoiliiiet 

39,683,712 

12.2 

Conserr&tion 

11,208,636 

3.5 

Sewer  systeois  and  other  utilities 

46,910,139 

14.5 

Airports  and  other  transportation 

12,129,677 

3.7 

White  collar 

7,142,511 

2.2 

Goods 

24,621,714 

7.6 

Sanitation  and  heallli 

8,454,253 

2.6 

Miscellaneous 

6,856,869 

2.1 

than  other  types.  On  the  other  hand, 
material  costs  on  white  collar  and  goods 
projects  were  relatively  low. 


'^'^mk'^J^fr 


...v.i-  jfn».: 


'^.-,'^j 


BOX  CULVERT  -  One  of  the  Road  Projects 
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Funds  for  the  Works    Program 


The  Emergency   Relief  Appropriation   Acts       TOTAL  APPROPRLfiliONS  FOR  THE  WORKS  PROGRiiM,  BY  ACTS 


Funds  for  the  operation  of 
the  Works  Program  have  been 
provided  by  three  congressional 
appropriation  acts:  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  A.ct 
of  1935,  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1936,  and 
the  First  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1937.  Under  the  ERA 
Act  of  1935,     approved     April  8, 

1935,  a  direct  appropriation 
of  $4,000,000,000  was  made;  in 
addition  the  act  provided  for 
the  transfer  of  funds  not  to 
exceed  $880,000,000  from  cer- 
tain prior  emergency  appropri- 
ations. On  February  20,  1937, 
transfers  from  these  prior  ap- 
propriations amounted  to  0706,- 
914,000,  as  shewn  in  the  ac- 
companying    table.       Under     the 

1936,  approved   June   22,    1936, 
$1,425,000,000     was     appropriated.     This  a- 
moiint  v;as  suppleinented  by  the  appropriation 


A8  of  Fetruary  20,  193 : 


Appropriation  Act 


Amount 


GRAND  TOTAL 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935 
Direct  appropriation 


$  6,920,914,322 
4,706.914,322 
4,000,000,000 


Transfers  from  prior  emergency  appropriations 
Reoonstniction  Finance  Corporation  Act 
Emergency  Appropriation  Act,  Fiscal  Yesar  1935 
National   Industrial  Recovery  Act 
Bnergency  Relief  and  Civil  Works  Act 
Act  to  relieve  unemployment,  March  31,   1933 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1936 

Original  appropriation 

Deficiency  appropriation 


706.914,322 
500,000,000 
80,717,963 
84,366,000 
7,381,742 
21,527,114 
12,921,503 


2.214.000,000 


1,425,000,000 
789,000,000 


ERA  Act  of 
the  sum  of 


of  $-789,000,000  in  the  First  Deficiency  Act 
of  1937,  approved  February  9,  1937.  Total 
funds  made  available,  as  of  February  20, 
1937,  by  these  appropriations  amounted  to 
$6,920,914,000. 


BILLIONS 
OF  DOLLARS 


ALLOCATIONS,  OBLIGATIONS  INCURRED,  AND  EXPENDITURES 

UNDER  THE  WORKS  PROGRAM 

Cumulative  by  Ten-Day  Periods      October  1935-February  1937 


BILLIONS 
OF  DOLUkRS 
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SOURCE:       DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 


WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION       IMO 


Acting  \inder  authority 
granted  in  the  ERA  Act  of  1936, 
the  President  has  transferred 
*.124,500,000  from  funds  provided 
under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935  for 
use  under  the  former  act.  Thus 
the  funds  available  for  alloca- 
tion under  the  acts  (i.e.  total 
allocations  plus  unallocated 
balances)  as  of  February  20, 
1937,  are  as  follows:  the  ERA 
Act  of  1935  -  $4,582,414,000; 
the  Act  of  1936  -  f 2, 338, 500,- 
000. 

The  funds  appropriated  are 
to  be  used  "to  provide  relief, 
work  relief,  and  to  increase 
employment  by  providing  for 
useful  projects,"  in  the  dis- 
cretion and  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,   subject  to 
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limitations  on  certain  classes 
of  expenditures.  These  classes 
and  the  fund  limitations  for 
each  are  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing table.  Two  of  the  limita- 
tions under  the  ERA.  Act  of  1935 
have  been  increased  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Under  the  ERA.  Act  of  1936, 
transfers  between  classes  ef- 
fected several  adjustments  in 
the  limitations,  and  all  limita- 
tions were  increased  proportion- 
ately with  the  transfer  of 
1124,500,000,  from  the  ERA  Act 
of  1935  and  the  appropriation  of 
1789,000,000  in  the  Deficiency 
Act  of  1937. 

The  ERA  Act  of  1935  provid- 
ed for  the  continuation  of  the 
relief  activities  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration 
pending  the  full  development  of 
the  Works  Program.  Allocations 
for  this  purpose  amounted  to 
$935,006,000,  or  20  percent  of 
total  allocations  under  the  Act 
of  1935, 


Allocations   Under  the   Acts 


ZXPENDITDRE  UMHAIIOMS  IN  THE  ERA  ACTS  OT  1935  AND  1936 
Tbrevgh  Eebrvmzy  20,  1937 


SffiKGIMCT  SELIZF  AFTROFIIXATIOH  ACT  CT  1935 


Porpose 


Limitation 


U) 

isi 

I 

(b) 

(E) 


Hi^fairajrs,  roads,  street! 

and  grade  crossings 
Rural  rehabilitation 
Rural  eleotrifloatioB 
Housing 
Asslstanoe  tar  eduoational, 

eto«  persons 
Clviliaa  Consarration  Corps 
Loans  or  grants  to  States,  etc* 
Sanitation,  etc. 


$  600,000,000 
500,000,000 
100,000,000 
450,000,000 

300,000,000 
700,000,000  4/ 
1,700,000,000  B/ 
350,000,000 


noRcsxrar  relixt  APn^opRiiTicR  act  or  1936 


Puz^osa 


Limitation  C/ 


(A) 

SI 

(E) 


?: 
(j: 


Souroet 


Through  February  20,  1937, 
the  President  had  allocated  un- 
der the  ERA  Acts  of  1935  and 
1936  the  sum  of  $6,297,175,000, 
representing  91  percent  of  the 
total  funds  made  available  as  of 
the  same  date.  Allocations  un- 
der the  ERA  Act  of  1935  amounted 
to  $4,578,270,000,  or  99.9  per- 
cent of  the  total  funds  under 
that  act,  and  under  the  Act  of 
1936,  to  $1,718,905,000,  or  73.5 
percent  of  the  total  made  avail- 
able by  that  act.  With  two  exceptions,  al- 
locations under  the  various  limitations  of 
both  acts  were  substantially  less  than  the 
maximum  amount  set.  The  funds  allocated 
for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  for 
loans  and  grants  to  States  (nearly  all  of 
which  were  for  the  programs  of  the  WPA  and 
the  Non-Federal  Division  of  PWA)  under  the 
ERA  Act  of  1935  amounted  to  more  than  85 
percent  of  the  respective  limitations  for 
those  classes. 


The  chart  on  the  preceding  page  shows 
cumulatively  the  increases  in  allocations, 
obligations,   and     expenditures  from  the  end 


Ei.0nnj9f  roadi^  and  streets 

Publie  buildings 

Parks  and  other  recreational 

facilities 
Public  utilities 
Elood  control  sad  other 
•   oonsex*ratioB 
Assistance  for  educational, 

etc*  persons 
Women's  projects 


Uiscellaneous  work  projects 
National  Youth  Administration 
Rural  rehabilitation 


$  678,165,000 
244,410,000 

257,235,000 
254,970,000 

210,465,000 

153,135,000 
153  ,.135,  000 
116,925,000 
116,925,000 
153,135,000 


tJ*  S*  Treasury  Department  report  on  status  pf  ftmds 
prorided  in  the  Bnergenoy  Relief  Apiroprlatlon  Acts 
of  1935  and  1936,   as  of  February  20^  1937* 


^  Increased  by  Exeoutire  Order  7334* 
B/  Increased  ty  EzeoutlTe  Order  7186. 

C/  All  limitations  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1936  were  increased  by 
Exeoutl're  Order  7553,  issued  Eefbimary  17,  1987* 


of  September  1935  throu^  February  20, 
1937.  At  the  end  of  January  1937  practi- 
cally all  of  the  available  funds  had  been 
allocated.  The  enactment  of  the  deficiency 
appropriation  on  February  9,  however,  en- 
abled the  President  to  make  substantial  ad- 
ditional allocations.  The  abrupt  rise  in 
allocations   is   indicated   in  the  chart. 

Some  indication  of  the  types  of 
projects  carried  on  with  funds  allocated 
for  Works  Program  activities  may  be  seen  in 
the  expenditure  table  on  the  following 
page.  This  table,  based  on  data  through 
December  31,   1936,      excludes       expenditures 
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EXPENDITURES  ON  PROJECTS  CONDUCTED  IINDER  THE 
TORES  PROGIUM,  BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS  k/ 

Throtigh  DeoeHJber  31,  1936 


Type  of  Projeot 


Amoxmt 


TOTAL 


and  $1,462,280,000  under  the  Act  of  1936, 
These  amounts  represent  31  and  85  percent, 
respectively,      of  the   total  allocations  un- 

der  each  act  to  all  agencies;    together  they 

===    represent     46  percent     of  all     allocations, 

Peroent     Included  in  the     figures  are  allocations  to 

the  National  Youth  Administration  from  both 
%  3,823,060,545      100,0       acts,    amounting  to   $81,898,000, 

Expenditures  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration through  February  20,  1937, 
amounted  to  |2, 576, 286, 000,  which  repre- 
sented 90  percent  of  the  total  allocations 
to  the  agency.  On  a  monthly  basis,  expend- 
itures of  the  WPA  during  1936  averaged 
$172,000,000  reaching  a  peak  of  |192,000,- 
000  in  March.  By  January  1937,  WPA  expend- 
itures of  $148,000,000  showed  a  decline  of 
23  percent  from  the  peak.  Monthly  expendi- 
tures of  the  v;PA  from  August  1935  to  Janua- 
ry 1937  are  included  in  an  accoi!g)anying 
Source:   u.  S.  Treastiry  Department  report  on  ita-tna    chart     which  also     shows  the     corresponding 


Higbmiys,   roads,  and  sireete  1 

,0'«.,173,345 

27.2 

PBblio  ■btiildlngs 

347,229,170 

9,1 

Honaing 

41,333,475 

1,1 

Parks  and  other  recreational 

facilities 

396,300,137 

10,4 

748,542,584 

19,6 

Sewer  systems  and  other 

utilities 

250,283,339 

6,5 

Transportation  facilities 

151,142,943 

3.9 

White  collar 

345,938,881 

9,0 

Miscellaneous  projects 

326,948,457 

8.6 

Rural  resettlement  and 

rehabilitation 

174,168,214 

4,6 

of  funds  under  the  ERi  Acts  of  1935  and 
1936,  as  of  Decenober  31,  1936, 

^    Does  not  iaolude  ateinistratlTe  eaqpensos  and 
eopenditures  for  reliaf  aotiTities  carried  on 
under  the  FERA. 


for  administrative  expenses  and  for  the  re- 
lief program  of  the  FERA..  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  27  percent  of  the  total  had  been 
spent  on  highways,  roads,  and  streets. 
Conservation  projects,  including 
forestation,  erosion  control,  ir- 
rigation and  water  conservation, 
and  other  types  of  conservation 
work,  accounted  for  approximately 
20  percent  of  the  total.  About  10 
percent  of  the  expenditures  were 
made  for  the  development  of  park 
and  other  recreational  facilities. 
Public  buildings  and  white  collar 
projects  each  accounted  for  9  per- 
cent of  the  total. 


total  Works  Program  data.  Of  the  total  ex- 
pended by  the  WPA  through  February  20, 
1937,  a  little  more  than  4  percent  was 
drawn  from  allocations  for  administrative 
purposes.  The  current  percentage  has  been 
somewhat  below  this  figure,  averaging  about 
3.3  percent  during  the  three  months  ending 
January  31,   1937. 

Comparison     of     expenditures     with  em- 
ployment data  reveals  that  the  average  cost 


MONTHLY  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
.'.ND  OF    ALL  AGENCIES    PARTICIPATING    IN    THE  WORKS  PROGRAM  * 


MILLIONS 
OF  DOLLARS 
350 


August  1933-January  1937 


MILMOHS 
OF  DOLLARS 
350 


Works    Progress   Administration 

To  carry  the  major  portion  of 
the  employment  load  of  the  Works 
Program,  which  except  for  the 
first  few  months  has  ranged  be- 
tween 2,000,000  and  3,000,000  per- 
sons and  has  accounted  for  between 
70  and  80  percent  of  the  total  nimiber  em?- 
ployed  under  the  Program,  the  Works  Pro- 
gress Administration  has  been  allocated 
$2,875,299,000.  Of  the  total,  $1,413,020,- 
000  was  allocated  under  the  EliA  Act  of  1935 
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♦  HOT  IMCIUOIHG  BtPEHDITUBES  SBOM  DIKCI  APPROPRIAHONS  FOR  EMERGENCY  COHSERVATIOH 
WORK  (CCa  BEGINNING  IN  JU(V  io)e,  OR  EXRENOITURES  BEGINNING  IN  OCTOBER  1916  ON  PWA 
NON-FEOERAL  PROJECTS  AUnJORCED  IN  TME   ERA  ACT  OF   1936 

SOURCE     OCPARTMENT  OP  THE 


JAN       FEB       MAR      APR      MAY     JUNE 

1937 


WORKS  PttOGRESS  ADMINISTRATION      U«l 


in  Federal  funds  of  employing  workers  on 
WPA  projects  is  about  $65  per  man  per 
month.  A  breakdown  of  total  WPA  expendi- 
tures through  December  31,  1936,  indicates 
that  85  percent  of  the  total  Federal  funds 
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STATUS  OF  FUNDS  UNDIR  THE  ERA  ACTS  OF  1935  AND  1936,  BY  MAJOR  AGENCIES 

As  of  Februaiy  20,  1937 


Agency 


Alloca'tlons 
(Warrants 
Approved) 


Obligatlona    Expenditures 


Unexpended 
Balances 


Department  of  Agriculture 
Public  Roads 

Resettlement  Administration 
Other  Bureaus  and  general 
administrati-re  expenses 

Department  of  Conmeroe 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Reclamation 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration 
Other  Bxireaus  and  general 
administrative  expenses 

Department  of  Labor 

Library  of  Congress 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Treasury  Department  (including  re- 
volving fund  of  $3,000,000) 

War  Department 

Corps  of  Engineers 

Quartermaster  Corps 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 

and  general  adudnistrati-ve  expenses 

Alley  Dwelling  Authority 

Emergency  Conservation  Work  A/ 

Employees'  Compensation  ComnisBion 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Qnergenoy  Relief  Administration 

Public  Works  Adndnistration 
Housing 
Non-Federal 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Veterans'  Administration 

Works  Progress  Administration 

Other  Agencies 

TOTAL 

Warrants  pending  approval    (net  rescissions) 

Total  allocations 

Unallocated 

Total  available   for  allocation 


$950^95.147 
5*6,755;  62-^ 
336,471,826 

105,067,694 

11,431,072 

129.518.390 
60,147,000 
40,835,195 

28,536,195 

25,392,712 

568,000 

29,682,176 

65,512,996 

175.597.663 

144,205,790 

25,150,992 

6,240,881 

190,194 

596,044,951 

22,000,000 

17,300,000 

935,005,625 

429.700.108 
107,085,289 
322,614,819 

15,887,376 

1,233,120 

2,875,299,238 


16.516.350 


$852.843.771 
463,616,066 
289,566,334 

99,660,371 

10,861,718 

95.704.451 
53,211,522 
27.412,265 

15,080,664 

21,666,058 

481, 969 

27,691,665 

59,528,124 

159.327.575 

135,839,308 

22,878,643 

1,109,624 

188,199 

595,623,808 

5,729,819 

16,876,801 

934,018,360 

410,480.925 

320,315,933 

14,527,437 

1,217,014 

2,715,973,764 

10.904.545 


$639,556,378 

^?5775757375" 
242,237,955 

89,742,047 

10,451,174 

68.983,697 
34,738,150 
21,876,533 

12,369,014 

21,201,591 

417,020 

26,198,332 


$310.738.769 

56l,i7^,2Sl 

94,233,371 

15,325,647 

979,898 

60.534.693 
25,408,850 
18,958,662 

16,167,181 

4,191,121 

150,980 

3,483,845 


56,566,970  8,946,027 


142.728.745 

121,073,115 

20,546,355 

1,109,275 

82,364 

589,049,125 

5,661,111 

16,876,801 

933,404,511 

240.914.777 

42,144,111 

198,770,666 

5,731,695 

1,204,354 

2,576,286,207 


10.527.657 


32.368.918 

23,132,674 

4,604,637 

5,131,607 
107,830 

6,995,826 

16,338,889 

423,199 

1,601,114 

188  785.331 
"eW,941,17'8 
123,844,153 

10,155,681 

28,266 

299,013,030 


5,988.692 


$6,297,175,118     $5,934,145,903      $5,345,843,009     $951,332,109 
209.682 


$6,296,965,436 

623.948.886 

$6,920,914,322 


Source:     U.  S.  Treasury  Department  report  on  status  of  funds  provided  in  the  Qnergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Acts  of  1935  and   1936,    as  of  February  20,   1937. 

y  Since  June  1936  anergency  Conservation  Work  has  been  largely  financed  by  direct  appropriations. 
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UFA  EXPENDnroiES  XMim  TEE  ERA  ACTS  OF  1935 
ADD  1936,  BY  OBJECTS  OF  EXPENDrmiE 

Through  Deoeniber  31,   1936 


Object  ot 
Expenditure 


AjQoxmt 


Percent 


TOTAL 

Personal  servlceB 

(Federal  p&3n:oll  only) 
Supplies  and  materials 
Rent  of  eqvilpment 

aad  hnildings 
Contraotiaal  serrices 
Equipment  pxtrohased 
Construction,  maintenance^ 

and  repair  contracts 
Miscellaneous 


$2,325,283,492   100.0 


1,981, 
178, 

122, 
25, 

12, 

3, 

1, 


116,533 
838,290 

648,556 
256,291 
159,921 

519,951 
743,950 


65.2 
7.7 

5.3 
1.1 
0.5 

0.2 


Source:     TJ«  S.  Treasury  Department  report  on 

status  of  foods  under  the  JRii  Acts  of 
1935  «id  1936,   as  of  Deoeafcer  31,   1936. 

^  Less  than  one— twentieth  of  one  percent* 

were  soent  for  personal  services,  almost 
8  percent  for  supplies  and  materials,  and 
approximately  5  percent  for  rental  of 
equipment.  These  and  the  various  other 
items  of  expenditure  are  shcv/n  in  the  ac- 
companying table. 


$95,000,000     made   in  the     First     Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act  of  1937. 


Public    Works   Administration 

Out  of  the  funds  made  available  by  the 
EPA  Act  of  1935,  allocations  have  been  made 
to  the  public  Works  Administration  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  program,  of  public  work|s 
commenced  under  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  of  1933.  A  total  of  ;iv429,- 
700,000  had  been  allocated  through  February 
20,  1937,  of  which  the  Non-Federal  Division 
of  the  agency  received  .';|',322,615,000  and  the 
Housing  Division,  "aO 7, 085, 000.  From  the 
amounts  allocated  to  both  divisions,  96 
percent  had  been  obligated  and  55  percent 
expended  by  February  20,  1937. 

By  a  provision  of  the  ERA  Act  of  1936, 
the  Pl'/A  is  authorized,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  to  use  up  to  $300,000,000 
of  money  on  hand  or  to  be  received  from  the 
sale  of  securities  for  the  purnose  of  mak- 
ing grants  for  projects  similar  to  the  non- 
Federal  projects  prosecuted  under  the  NIRh. 
and  the  SHA  Act  of  1935. 


Emergency  Conservation  Work 


Other  Asencies 


Activities  of  the  Emergency  Conserva- 
tion Work,  initiated  in  1933,  were  carried 
on  during  the  period  from  April  1935 
through  June  1936  with  funds  from  the  ERA 
Act  of  1935  aggregating  $596,045,000,  or  13 
percent  of  the  total  allocated  under  that 
act.  Since  about  July  1,  1936,  this  agency 
has  been  operating  with  funds  from  &  di- 
rect appronriation  of  4308,000,000  made  in 
the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of 
1936,   supplemented^  by  an  appropri'ition  ol 


Outstanding  among  the  other  agencies 
v;hich  have  operated  with  money  from  ERA.  Act 
funds  are  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
the  Resettlement  Administration,  which, 
through  February  20,  1937,  received  $508,- 
756,000  and  $336,472,000,  respectively. 
The  status  of  funds  of  these  and  other  ma- 
jor agencies  is  shovm  in  the  table  on  page 
40,  and  the  status  of  funds  of  all  agen- 
cies v/hich  have  received  ER/'i  Act  alloca- 
tions is  show,Ti  in  Table  7  in  the  appendix. 
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Employment  Under  the  Works   Program 


At  the  inception  of 
the  Works  Program  in  the 
summer  of  1935  it  was  es- 
timated that  jobs  could 
be  pro^/ided  for  3,500,000 
unemployed  persons.  This 
goal  was  attained  by  De- 
cember of  that  year.  Ihir- 
ing  the  following  weeks 
employment  on  work  projects  expemded  grad- 
ually, reaching  a  peak  during  the  first 
week  of  March  1936,  when  3,839,000  persons 
were  at  work.  As  employment  opportunities 
developed  in  private  industry  and  in  agri- 
culture during  the  spring,  the  number  of 
persons  employed  under  the  Works  Program 
declined.  By  the  end  of  June  the  total  had 
dropped  to  3,237,000  persons. 

Drought  conditions  during  July  and  Au- 
gust necessitated  provision  of  jobs  on  work 
projects  for  persons  in  the  most  severely 
ai'fected  areas.  Works  Program  employment 
consequently  increased  during  the  summer 
and  fall  months  of  1936  despite  the  fact 
that  the  programs  of  m&ny  of  the  agencies 
operating  projects  financed  by  emergency 
funds  were  being  completed  during  this  peri- 
od. With  the  alleviation  of  drought  condi- 
tions and  the  provision  of  aid  other  than 
work  project  jobs  for  farmers  who  had  been 
most  seriously  affected  by  the  drought,  the 
number  engaged  on  work  projects  in  drought 
areas  was  gradually  reduced  during  November 
and  December.  This  reduction  together  with 
several  other  factors,  reversed  the  trend 
of  total  Works  Program  employment  in  Novem- 
ber. Included  among  these  other  factors 
were  further  increases  in  employment  by 
private  industry,  and  a  general  review  of 
the  relief  needs  of  persons  employed  under 
the  Vforks  Program  to  ascertain  if  they  were 
still  eligible  for  employment  on  the  basis 
of  need.  Since  November  the  number  of  jobs 
provided  has  been  gradually  reduced  to  a 
total  of  2,884,000  on  February  20,  1937. 


Participatins    Agcncks 

Projects  financed 
funds  are  prosecuted 


by   Works  Program 
both  by  emergency 


agencies  and  by  regular  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  Program,  Federal  agencies  supervising 
the  operation  of  work  projects  have  includ- 
ed the  (Vorks  Progress  Administration,  the 
Emergency  Conservation  Work,  the  Public 
Worics  Administration,  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration, the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  40  bu- 
reaus of  the  regular  departments. 

The  proportions  of  total  Works  Program 
employment  provided  on  the  work  projects  of 
the  participating  agencies  have  shifted  ma- 
terially during  the  period  of  the  Program's 
operation.  At  the  inception  of  the  Works 
Program,  the  Emergency  Conservation  Work 
(largely  Civilian  Conservation  Corps),  which 
had  been  initiated  two  years  earlier,  was 
incorporated  under  it  and  for  the  first  few 
months  accounted  for  most  of  the  Program's 
employment.  The  processes  of  submitting, 
reviewing,  and  approving  projects  necessa- 
rily postponed  the  beginning  of  operations 
by  other  agencies.  At  the  end  of  August 
1935,  Emergency  Conservation  Work  employ- 
ment (which  was  then  at  its  peak)  consti- 
tuted 59  percent  of  the  total.  A  month 
later  it  had  dropped  to  about  47  percent, 
and  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  hav- 
ing started  operations  in  most  of  the  States, 
accounted  for  38  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber employed  under  the  Works  Program,  By 
the  end  of  November  ECW  workers ,  although 
numbering  only  slightly  less  than  in  Au- 
gust, represented  but  17  percent,  and  since 
that  time  have  comprised  between  10  and  15 
percent  of  total  Works  Program  employir.ent. 
The  nximber  of  workers  on  WPA  projects,  hav- 
] ng  expanded  so  rapidly  that  it  more  thaji 
doubled  during  November,  constituted  76  per- 
cent of  the  total  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Thereafter,  except  for  the  early  summer 
months  of  1936,  WPA  workers  comprised  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  persons  employed 
under  the  V/orks  Prograjn. 

During  the  spring  of  1936  the  WPA  per- 
sonnel was  reduced  as  expansion  took  place 
on  projects  operated  by  agencies  other  than 
the  WPA  and  the  ECW.   From  a  total  of  only 
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TrCRXS  PROGRAM  EMPLOYMJOT,  BT  MAJCR  AGENCIES 

July  1935  to  Tebroary  1937 

(in  Thoqaanda) 


XtDsr- 

Other  Jiaepoin 

Agrl- 

Reset- 

genoy 

oultmre 

tlement 

Canaer- 

Total 

(Exol. 

ire«k 

Grand 

ration 

Other 

Public 

Public 

istri^- 

All 

Eading 

Total 

UPA 

Work 

Aitenoies 

Roads)  Narr 

Roads  1/ 

PH4 

tion  B/ 

War 

Other 

1935 

jUy 

31 

689 

70 

487 

132 

7 

1 

116 

S/ 

2 

6 

£/ 

iQ^uat 

31 

1,015 

253 

594 

168 

35 

8 

100 

2/ 

3 

16 

6 

Sep'taiAei* 

28 

1,195 

456 

557 

182 

51 

11 

77 

1 

4 

31 

8 

October 

26 

1,537 

777 

555 

205 

60 

15 

63  2/ 

1 

5 

48 

13 

NoTomber 

30 

3,249 

2,484 

544 

221 

62 

16 

51  ^ 

4 

6 

55 

27 

Deo«il>«r 

26 

3,496 

2,740 

519 

237 

61 

17 

38 

15 

17 

54 

35 

1936 

Jairaazy 

25 

3,710 

2,926 

486 

298 

58 

18 

52 

34 

32 

55 

49 

rebroarjr 

29 

3,836 

3,036 

459 

341 

60 

17 

54 

41 

47 

54 

68 

ISaxoh 

28 

3,728 

2,872 

434 

422 

61 

15 

84 

77 

60 

56 

69 

April 

25 

3,478 

2,570 

391 

517 

65 

17 

123 

119 

70 

55 

68 

May 

30 

3,317 

2,340 

409 

568 

72 

15 

143 

152 

63 

54 

69 

jaaa 

27 

3,237 

2,256 

381 

600 

71 

10 

167 

168 

65 

50 

69 

Jvly 

25 

3,241 

2,249 

404 

588 

62 

10 

170 

171 

64 

43 

68 

AngUBt 

29 

3,338 

2,377 

386 

575 

74 

16 

139 

171 

55 

34 

86 

Septesober 

26 

3,417 

2,482 

363 

572 

83 

17 

128 

161 

49 

38 

97 

October 

31 

3,501 

2,581 

405 

515 

67 

17 

92 

148 

50 

37 

104 

Noreniber 

28 

3,358 

2,483 

389 

486 

66 

16 

73 

l-O 

52 

39 

97 

Deoetiber 

26 

2,988 

2,192 

377 

419 

66 

14 

44 

118 

50 

34 

92 

1937 

Junury 

2 

2,906 

2,152 

358 

396 

62 

14 

38 

109 

48 

34 

91 

9 

2,893 

2,132 

377 

383 

59 

13 

37 

107 

48 

32 

87 

16 

2,887 

2,124 

393 

369 

51 

14 

31 

107 

48 

30 

88 

23 

2,892 

2,129 

406 

357 

49 

14 

29 

106 

45 

28 

86 

30 

2,892 

2,138 

407 

347 

43 

13 

27 

101 

46 

27 

90 

Tebruary 

6 

2,886 

2,145 

405 

336 

47 

13 

29 

98 

44 

24 

81 

13 

2,898 

2,160 

403 

335 

43 

13 

30 

98 

45 

24 

82 

20 

2,884 

2,147 

397 

340 

47 

13 

32 

101 

45 

25 

77 

^  Entire  series  I'erised*     On  Federal-Aid  and  State  highway  projects,  ufaioh  are  not  financed  by  ERA 
funds,  qualified  'workers  certified  as  in  need  of  relief  are  giren  preference  in  ea^loyment  tbrough 
agz*eeasnts  initiated  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads >     finployment  on  these  projects     not  included  in 
the  figures  shown,  has  ranged  from  a  ndniinnni  of  12,688  dturing  the  -week  ending  February  8,  1936  to 
a  maadmum  of  77,605  dtiring  the  ireek  ending  August  15,  1936. 

B/  Traasfeinred  to  the  Departiaent  of  Agriculture  on  January  1,  1937* 


c/  Less  than  500  persoiuii 


o/  Bnnloymsnt  dtiring  week  ending  NoTonber  2* 

132,000  persons  employed  under  these  other 
agencies  participating  in  the  Works  Program 
during  the  week  ending  July  31,  1935,  em- 
ployment increased  to  237,000  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  rose  to  a  peak  of  600,000  per- 
sons by  the  end  of  June  1936.  In  this  month 
other  agency  employment  vras  at  the  maximum, 
not  only  in  terms  of  absolute  numbers  but, 
since  July  1935,  also  in  relation  to  total 
employment  under  the  Works  Progrsim,  consti- 
tuting almost  20  percent.  Since  June  the 
number  of  persons  provided  with  work  relief 
jobs  under  these  agencies  declined  steadily 


until  the  middle  ol  February  1937  as  the 
programs  of  some  of  the  bureaus  were  cur- 
tailed with  the  com.pletion  of  projects.  By 
February  20  the  number  of  workers  had  fall- 
en to  340,000  and  accounted  for  12  percent 
of  all  Vforks  Program  employment. 

The  group  of  Federal  agencies  other 
than  the  WPA  and  the  ECW  participating  in 
the  Program  has  not  remained  constant  dur- 
ing the  period  of  operation.  At  the  peak 
of  Vforks  Program  employment  (March  1936) 
this  group  included     40     agencies.      Several 
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WORKS  PROGRAM  EMPLOYMENT 


Week     Ending      February    20,'937 


MAJOR  AGENCIES 


THOUSANDS    OF    PERSONS 
O 


WPA 

CCC 

OTHER  AGENCIES 


OTHER  AGENCIES   (excluding  wpa  and  ccc) 


THOUSANDS    OF  PERSONS 
O 


AGRICULTURE 

ENTOMOLOGY,  PLANT  QUARANTINE 

FOREST  SERVICE 

PUBLIC  ROADS 

SOIL  CONSERVATION 

OTHER 

COMMERCE 


INTERIOR 


PUERTO  RICO 
NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 
RECLAMATION 
OTHER 


NAVY  YARDS  AND  DOCKS 

PWA  - 


HOUSING  DIVISION 
NON-FEDERAL  DIVISION 


RESETTLEMENT  ADMN. 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
TREASURY      all  bureaus 


is 


WAR 

ALL  OTHER 


CORPS   OF    ENGINEERS 
quartermaster  CORPS 


WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION        2]«2 


of  these  agencies,  oper- 
ating under  small  allo- 
cations from  funds  made 
available  under  the  ERA 
Act  of  1935,  completed 
their  projects  during 
1936  and  have  not  re- 
ceived additional  funds 
under  the  later  act. 
Furthermore,  in  only  a 
few  instances  have  al- 
locations of  1936  funds 
been  made  to  agencies 
■which  did  not  operate 
work  projects  with  1935 
Act  funds.  Consequent- 
ly the  number  of  agen- 
cies cooperating  in  the 
Tforks  Program  dropped 
to  34  by  February  1937. 
Table  1  of  the  appen- 
dix shows  the  number  of 
persons  employed  under 
each  of  the  cooperating 
agencies  at  six-month 
periods. 


Of  the  2,884,000  persons  (exclusive  of 
administrative  personnel)  employed  on  the 
Works  Program  during  the  week  ending  Febru- 
ary 20,  1937,  about  75  percent,  or  2,147,000 
persons,  were  VfPA  workers.  ECTf  employment 
accounted  for  397,000  persons,  or  14  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Among  the  other  agen- 
cies having  a  combined  employment  of  340,- 
000  persons  in  the  States  and  Territories, 
the  Non-Federal  Division  of  FWA  accounted 
for  87,000,  the  Resettlement  Administration 
for  45,000  (exclusive  of  recipients  of 
rural  rehabilitation  loans  and  grants  )  , 
smd  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Adminis- 
tration for  43,000,  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  Forest  Service  were  providing 
work  for  approximately  32,000  and  22,000 
persons,  respectively.  The  only  other 
agencies  employing  more  thsm  10,000  workers 
on  that  date  were  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Housing  Division  of  FiATA,  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps,  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Workers  Certified  as  in  Need  of  Relief 

Since  the  Works  Program  was  designed 
to  aid  iinemployed  persons  in  need  of  relief, 
it  was  stipulated  that  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  workers  should  be  drawn  from  relief 


WORKS  PROGRAM  EMPLOYMENT 
Through  February  20,  1937 
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1935  1936  1937 
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sources  unless  unusual  circumstances  justi- 
fied exemptions  from  this  regulation  by 
administrative  authority,  A  variety  of 
circumstances  has  led  to  deviations  from 
the  original  order.  The  nature  and  loca- 
tion of  projects  affect  the  degree  to  which 
the  90  percent  rule  can  be  observed.  Proj- 
ects operated  by  some  agencies  require 
skilled  and  technical  workers  not  always 
available  in  sufficient  numbers  among  re- 
lief persons  in  the  localities  where  they 
are  carried  on.  Agencies  prosecuting  major 
constiMction  projects  on  a  contract  basis 
also  have  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
larger  nvmbers  of  noiurelief  persons.  Fur- 
thermore, on  most  of  the  projects  the  pro- 
portion of  relief  persons  to  the  total 
varies  with  the  stages  of  the  work,  rela- 
tively greater  numbers  of  supervisory  and 
skilled  workers  being  required  at  the  begin- 
ning and  near  the  completion  of  a  project. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  Progreim  and 
through  March  1936  the  total  number  of  re- 
lief persons  employed  on  work  projects  ap- 
proximated the  90  percent  requirement.  By 
June,  however,  the  proportion  of  relief 
persons  had  fallen  to  85  percent,  and  al- 
though it  rose  in  subsequent  months,  it  did 
not  reach  its  former  level  until  January 
1937,  This  fluctuation  was  caused  by  agen- 
cies other  than  the  WA   and  the  ECliT,  since 
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the  former  has  maintained  aji  average  of  95 
percent  relief  persons  throughout  the 
months  of  its  existence  ajid  the  latter, 
with  littlo  variation,  has  averaged  ahout 
88  percent.  Table  2  in  the  appendix  shows 
by  six-month  periods  the  number  of  persons 
employed  bj"-  each  agency  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  totals  represented  by  relief 
workers , 

Of  the  major  agencies  other  than  the 
WPA  and  the  ECW,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine,  the  Forest  Service, 
the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administra- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  and 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  reported  more  than 
90  percent,  and  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Resettlement  Administration  more 
than  85  percent  of  the  persons  employed  on 
their  projects  during  the  week  ending  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1937,  as  having  been  certified  as 
in  need  of  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
indicated  in  Table  2  in  the  appendix,  only 
32  and  20  percent  of  the  persons  employed 
vmder  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
Non-Federal  Division  of  PWA,  respectively, 
were  so  certified.  As  noted  above,  the  na- 
ture of  the  projects  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  prosecuted  necessarily  re- 
duce the  relief  percentages  of  the  latter 
agencies. 

Men  and  Women 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Works  Pro- 
gram almost  all  the  persons  employed  were 
men.  As  the  Program  developed,  recognition 
vreis  given  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
heads  of  families  on  relief  rolls  were  wom- 
en. Projects  were  designed  and  placed  in 
operation  which  would  fit  the  abilities  of 
this  group  of  needy  unemployed.  Consequent- 
ly the  proportion  that  men  constitute  of 

MEN  AND  WMm   AS  PEPCENT  OF  TOTAL  WORKUPS 
IMPLCYED  CN  TTPA  PROJECTS 

Quarterly  -  September  1935  to  Deoember  1936 

Percent  of  Total 


Month 

Men 

yfonxn 

1935 

Septcnfcer 
Doo ember 

1936 
Ms-oh 
June 

September 
Deo ember 

95.6 
87.9 

84.7 
82.8 

84.3 
83.6 

4.4 
12.1 

15.3 
17.2 
15.7 
16.4 

total  employment  decreased  steadily  as  the 
Prograjn  expanded.  Representing  .aljout  96 
percent  of  all  workers  (exclusive  of  Emer- 
gency Consei^ation  Work  employment)  in  Sep- 
tember 1935,  the  number  of  men,  relative  to 
total  employment,  declined  to  less  thaji  85 
percent  by  March  1936,  Since  then,  the  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  women  employed 
has  been  slight.  Throughout  the  period  of 
the  Program's  operation,  there  have  been 
relatively  fewer  women  among  the  nonrelief 
personnel  thaji  among  persons  certified  as 
in  need  of  relief .  The  preceding  table  shows 
the  proportions  that  men  and  women  consti- 
tuted of  the  total  number  of  WPa  workers  by 
quarters  from  September  1935  to  December 
1936. 

Emergency  Employment 

As  emergency  situations  resulting  from 
destruction  by  natural  forces  arose  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  YfPA  employ- 
ees cooperated  in  alleviating  the  accom- 
panying distress  and  damage. 

During  the  floods  of  1936  and  1937  the 
WPA  performed  not  only  emergency  work  such 
as  reinforcing  levees  and  assisting  in  ttie 
evacuation  of  flooded  and  threatened  areas, 
but  also  rehabilitation  work  on  public 
buildings  after  the  waters  had  receded, 

DROUGHT  niPLOYMaiT  UNDIR  THE  WORKS  PROGHAM 
July  to  December  1936 




'  '  - 

-  other  ' 

Week  Ending 

Total 

WPA 

Agencies 

Jtay             25 

24,200 

24,200 

August         29 

127,694 

118,755 

8,939 

Septembo'  26 

260,471 

233,921 

26,550 

Octet)  o"       31 

351,030 

324,298 

26,732 

No-vember     28 

261,705 

238,436 

23,269 

December     26 

57,134 

38,710 

18,424 

During  the  week  ending  Februajry  6,  almost 
72,000  WPA  workers  were  engaged  in  emergen- 
cy flood  activities.  In  addition,  thou- 
sands of  CCC  enrollees  and  persons  employed 
under  other  Works  Program  agencies  were 
participating  in  these  relief  activities. 

The  aid  given  to  drought  victims  in 
the  stunraer  and  fall  of  1936  was  provided 
by  expanding  regular  Works  Program  employ- 
ment. The  chief  objective  of  this  emergen- 
cy phase  of  the  Program  was  to  furnish  re- 
lief to  persons  most  severely  affected  by 
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drought  conditions  in  contrast  to  prevent- 
ing loss  of  life  and  property  and  restoring 
damaged  property  such  as  is  done  in  a  flood 
period.  From  the  last  of  July  through  De- 
cember thousands  of  fsirmers  were  provided 
•with  Works  Program  jobs,  the  bulk  engaged 
on  WA  projects  as  is  shown  in  the  table 
above,  Majtimum  employment  of  more  than 
350,000  persons  occurred  in  October, 

NYA  Employment 

The  data  on  Works  Pro  gr son  employment 
presented  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  do 
not  include  the  activities  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  which  is  promoting 
two  distinct  types  of  programs  -  student 
aid  and  work  projects. 

Under  the  student  aid  program,  part- 
time  employment  is  provided  for  young  per- 
sons who  would  be  unable  to  remain  in 
school  without  financial  assistance.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  December  1936  approximate- 
ly 405,000  students  were  furnished  10,600,- 
000  hours  of  work.  Of  this  group  nearly 
two-thirds  were  high-school  students,  one- 
third  were  college  students,  and  the  re- 
mainder (representing  only  about  1  percent 
of  the  total)  were  persons  engaged  in  grad- 
uate study. 

National  Youth  Administration  work 
projects  provide  employment  for  young  peo- 
ple from  relief  families  who  are  not  in 
full-time  attendance  at  school.  Assignment 


NUMBER  OF  YOUTHS  /KD  ADULTS  EMPLOYED 
CN  HVA  WRK  PROJECTS 


January  to  DecenSier  1936 

(Subject  to 

Revision) 

Month 

Total 

Youths 

Adults 

111 

16,354 

78,333 

167,037 

15,611 

74,545 

162,528 

743 
3,788 
4,509 

April 

M^ 

June 

181,279 
177,846 
184,256 

176,344 
173,004 
179,399 

4,935 
4,842 
4,857 

July 

August 

Septeniber 

164,792 
161,571 
166,664 

160,183 
157,065 
161,903 

4,609 
4,506 
4,761 

October 

Noveinber 

December 

165,298 
170,950 
177,495 

160,268 
165,817 
172,296 

5,030 
5,133 
5,199 

to  NYA  projects  is  not  prevented  by  the  em- 
ployment of  another  member  of  the  family 
under  the  Works  Program.  Youths  employed 
on  NYA  projects  work  approximately  a  third 
of  the  regular  WPA  hours  at  about  one-third 
of  the  wage  rates  provided  \mder  the  estab- 
lished monthly  vrage  rate  schedule.  Devel- 
opment of  this  program  took  place  subse- 
quent to  the  expansion  of  the  student  aid 
program  and  other  phases  of  the  Works  Pro- 
gram, but  since  March  1936,  employment  on 
NYA  projects  has  been  fairly  constant, 
fluctuating  from  162,000  to  184,000  per- 
sons. 
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WPA  Wage  Rates  and  Hourly   Earnings 


At  the  initiation 
of  the  Works  Program  a 
wage  policy  was  adopted 
that  called  for  the  pro- 
vision of  an  assured 
monthly  income  to  per- 
sons employed  on  the 
Program,  This  policy 
was  embodied  in  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  7046, 
issued  on  May  20,  1935,  which  specified  a 
schedule  of  monthly  security  wage  rates 
setting  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  persons 
employed  under  the  Works  Program.  Excep- 
tion to  the  application  of  the  schedule  was 
made  in  the  case  of  certain  groups  of  work- 
ers (notably  those  employed  on  projects 
prosecuted  by  the  Emergency  Conservation 
Work,  the  Public  Works  Administration,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads),  Under  author- 
ization of  the  order  certain  exemptions 
have  been  made,  such  as  apply  to  all  work- 
ers on  projects  prosecuted  under  contract 
and  to  a  limited  number  (not  to  exceed  10 
percent),  when  necessary,  of  project  workers 


who  otherwise  would 
with  the  schedule. 


be  paid  in  aocordanoe 


Security   Wage    Provisions 

The  monthly  security  wage  schedule  pro- 
vided for  variation  in  the  monthly  rates  of 
pay  according  to  the  skill  of  the  worker, 
and  in  accordance  with  two  characteristics 
of  the  county  in  which  the  worker  might  be 
employed,  namely,  the  degree  of  urbaniza- 
tion of  the  county  and  the  region  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  located.  Different 
wage  schedules  were  specified  for  \inskilled, 
intermediate,  skilled,  and  professional  suid 
technical  work.  The  States  were  grouped 
into  four  wage  rate  regions  for  which  rates 
were  varied  according  to  general  wage  levels 
and  costs  of  living,  and  vrithin  each  region 
further  variation  was  provided  between 
counties  according  to  five  degrees  of  ur- 
banization, based  on  the  1930  population  of 
the  largest  municipality  within  each  coun- 
ty. Monthly  earnings  established  by  this 


CLEANING 
SALVAGED  BRICK 
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SCHEDULE  OF  MONTHLY  EARNINGS  ESTABLISHED  BY  EXBCDTIVE  ORDER 


Wage  Rate 
Region  a/ 


Covmt'ies  in  'Wldch  the  1930 
Population  of  the  Largest  Mmiicipality  Was; 
50,000  to         25,000  to         5,000  to 
100,000             50,000               25,000 
IAJ IB} icj (D) 


Orer 
100,000 


Under 
5,000 

_J£L 


UNSEELLED  TTCRE 


Region  I 

$55 

$52 

$48 

$44 

$40 

Region  II 

45 

42 

40 

35 

32 

Region  lU 

35 

33 

29 

24 

21 

Region  IV 

30 

27 

25 

22 

19 

IHTER^I;D1ATE  WCRZ 


Region  I 

$65 

$60 

$55 

$50 

$45 

Region  H 

58 

54 

50 

44 

38 

Region  111 

52 

48 

43 

36 

30 

Region  IV 

49 

43 

38 

32 

27 

SKILLED  WORE 


Region  I 

$85 

$75 

$70 

$63 

$55 

Region  II 

72 

66 

60 

52 

44 

Region  rn 

68 

62 

56 

48 

38 

Region  TV 

68 

58 

50 

42 

35 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  WORK 


Region  I 

$94 

$83 

$77 

$69 

$61 

Region  H 

79 

73 

66 

57 

48 

Region  HI 

75 

68 

62 

53 

42 

Region  IV 

75 

64 

ro 
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^^egions  as   of  J\me  1936  include  the  following  States:     I  —  Conneotiout, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Veimont,   Illinois,   Indiana,   parts  of  Kentucky,  Wiohigan, 
^a.nnesota,   parts  of  Missouri,   Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Arizona,   California,  Col- 
orado,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Montana,   Nehraska,   Nevada,  North  Dakota,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,   Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming;     H  —  Kansas,  parts  of 
Missouri,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  parts  of  Texas,  West 
Virginia;     HI  —  Arkansas,  parts  of  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  parts 
of  Texas,  Virginia;     IV  -  .^Ahama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee* 

B/Fot  convenienoo  these  groups  of  counties  are  usually  referred  to  as  Uiw 
banisatioii  Groups  A,  B,   C,  D,   and  E,    as  indicated  in  the  colunrn  head» 
ings* 


In  order  to  avoid 
such  inequalities  as 
night  result  from  the 
application  of  an  in- 
flexible wage  sched- 
ule, provision  was 
nade  for  modifications. 
The  Executive  order 
establishing  the  sched- 
ule authorized  the 
Works  Progress  Admin- 
istrator or  his  repre- 
sentatives (the  State 
WPA  Administrators)  to 
change  the  rates  speci- 
fied for  any  class  of 
vrorV  within  10  percent 
of  the  original  rates, 
A  subsequent  Executive 
order  axithorized  the 
application  of  rates 
paid  in  urban  areas  to 
the  contiguous  coun- 
ties, and  also  the  re- 
definition of  any  of 
the  wage  rate  regions. 
In  accordance  vri.th 
this  latter  authoriza- 
tion seven  changes 
were  made  during  the 
first  year  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Program. 
Parts  of  Kentuc^rcy  and 
Missouri,  and  the  en- 
tire States  of  Iov;a, 
Nebraska.,  North  Dako- 
ta, and  South  Dakota 
were  transferred  from 
Region  II  to  Region  I, 
and  parts  of  Texas 
were  transferred  from 
Region  III     to     Region 

II.  Effective  July  1, 
1936,  all  States  com- 
prising Region  IV  vrere 
transferred  to     Region 

III.  It  should  be  not- 
ed in  evaluating     some 

of  the      following  data 


schedule,  shovm.  above,  range  from  ^1£  to 
§94.  The  lowest  y/ages  v/ere  specified  for 
unskilled  workers  in  counties  of  Region  IV 
in  which  the  1930  population  of  the  larg- 
est municipality  v;as  less  than  5,000  (Ur- 
banization Group  E),  v;-hereas  the  highest 
were  to  be  paid  to  professional  and  tech- 
nical workers  in  counties  located  in  Re- 
gion I  and  havinf;  cities  of  over  100,000 
population  in  1930    (Urbanization  Group  A). 


that  the  latter  change 
war,  not  in  effect  at  the  time  to  which  the 
data  apply. 

Modifications  of  the  Tro.ge  schedule,  made 
in  order  to  raise  the  rates  in  one  county 
to  equal  those  applying  to  a  contiguous 
county,  serve,  in  effect,  to  transfer  the 
first  county  to  another  urbanization  group. 
For  instance,  when  the  wage  rates  in  a 
county     whose   largest  municipality  numbered 
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lass  than  5,000  in  1930  are  raised  to  the 
level  of  those  applying  to  co\inties  of  which 
the  largest  municipality  had  between  5,000 
and  25,000  population,  the  county  in  ques- 
tion has  essentially  been  transferred  to 
the  higher  urbanisation  group.  The  follow- 
ing tabulations  have  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  wage  rates  in  effect  in  Jxine 
1936;  in  the  urbanization  group  classifi- 
oations,  contiguous  area  adjustments  have 
led  to  placing  a  limited  number  of  coun- 
ties in  groups  other  than  those  in  which 
they  would  have  been  included  on  the  basis 
of  actual  population  in  1930, 

Average  Wage  Ratel 

The  average  monthly  wage  rates  at 
which  persons  were  assigned  to  7JPA  projects 
in  June  1936  reflect  the  application  of  the 
security  wage  schedule.  For  all  workers 
assigned  on  a  security  wage  basis  the  month- 
ly wage  rate  averaged  $53.92  in  June  1936. 
This  average  applies  to  more  than  2,147,000 
workers,  who  represented  about  93  percent  of 
the  total  number  at  work  on  VfPA  projects 
during  that  month.  The  remaining  7  percent 
(170,000  persons)  were  nonsecurity  workers 
to  whom  the  security  wage  schedule  did  not 
apply  and  most  of  whom  were  employed  in  a 


AVERAGE  ASSIGNED  MONTHLY  WAGE  RATES 
OF  SECURITY  WAGE  WORKERS 
BY  WAGE  CLASSES  -   JUNE  1936 

WAGE  CLASS 


supervisory  capacity 
key  positions. 


or  in  highly  sklll3d 


INTCRMEDtATE 


SKILLED 
iw.ooo 

P&OFCSSIONAL 
&  TECHNICAL 


f  AVERAGE 

ALL    SECURITY 
,  WAGE    WORKERS 


lo  30  UO  io  60  70  80 

AVMA&E     ASSIGNED     HOHIHII      WAGC     ftAlE       (DOllAIKl 


WOBKS  PBOOIUSS  AOMlNlSTtlATION     IITS 


Actual  earnings  of  all  security  wage 
workers  employed  on  T?PA  projects  averaged 
$49.22  for  the  month,  or  about  91  percent 
of  the  average  assigned  monthly  wage  rate. 
The  diffei^nce  between  the  average  assigned 
rate  eind  the  average  earnings   is  due  to  the 

NDMBIR  OF  PERSONS  mPLOYED  ON  WA  PROJICTS, 
BY  WAGE  CLASSES 

J'one  1936 


Wage  Class 


Wmber 


Pwpoeiit 


TOTAL 

Security  Wage  Workers 
Unskilled 
Intermediate 
Skilled 

^ofessional  and 
toohnioal 

NonseoTsrity  Wage  Workers 


2,317,158 1/     100.0 


2.147.226 

1,504,642 

255,191 

285,164 


102,229 
169,932 


92.7 
657o 
11.0 
12.3 

4.4 

7.3 


^    Does  not  include  ownei^-operators  of  eqtiip- 
ment  or  perBona  eo5)loyed  in  WPA  iiork  can^s. 

fact  that  workers  assigned  to  a  project 
after  the  beginning  of  the  monthly  pay  per- 
iod or  leaving  before  tne  end  of  the  pay 
period  received  wages  for  only  that  part  of 
the  period  during  which  they  were  under  ac- 
tive assignment.  Deductions  made  because 
of  illness  or  voluntary  absences  also  re- 
duced the  average  earnings  of  workers  from 
the  average  wate  rate  at  which  they  were 
assigned. 

The  average  monthly  wage  rate  of  $53.92 
for  all  security  wage  workers  is  the  net 
result  of  variation  in  the  incidence  of  the 
three  types  of  differentials  provided  in 
the  established  eeirnings  schedule,  one  of 
which  involves  four  degrees  of  skill  re- 
quired for  the  jobs  to  which  workers  are 
assigned.  The  average  monthly  wage  rates 
for  workers  of  these  skills  (wage  classes) 
varied  considerably  from  the  over-all  aver- 
age, as  indicated  in  the  accompanying  chart. 
Unskilled  workers,  who  are  paid  at  the  low- 
est rates,  averaged  $47,00  for  the  month. 
Persons  assigned  in  this  wage  class  repre- 
sented 65  percent  of  the  total  employment 
provided  on  TTPA  projects.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme were  the  persons  assigned  in  the  pro- 
fessional and  technical  class  whose  monthly 
wage  rates  averaged  $85.48,  but  who  repre- 
sented only  4  percent  of  the  total  workers. 
Persons  in  the  intermediate  (semiskilled) 
and  skilled  classes,  constituting  11  and  12 
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AVERAGE    ASSIGNED    MONTHLY  WAGE   RATES 
OF    SECURITY   WAGE    WORKERS 

BY    URBANIZATION     GROUPS    AS   PROVIDED    BY 
THE   SECURITY  WAGE     SCHEDULE  —  JUNE     1936 

URBANIZATION     GROUP* 


E 

338.000 


D 

409 , OOO 


C 

161,  OOO 

B 

157  ,  OOO 


A 

I  ,  252 ,  OOO 


AVERAGE 
I   ALL    SECURITY 
>   WAGE     WORKERS 
1  «53.92 


«VE«AGE      ASSIGNED     MONTMll      WAGE     RATE        { OOICAOS I 


WORKS  PROGRESS  AOMIN  I 


percent  of  the  total  number  employed,  were 
assigned  at  monthly  wage  rates  averaging 
157.10  and  $76.24,  respectively. 

To  indicate  the  variation  in  average 
assigned  wage  rates  on  the  basis  of  the 
different  wage  classes  only  is  inadequate, 
since  provision  was  also  made  in  the  estab- 
lished schedule  for  variation  according  to 
five  degrees  of  urbanization  of  the  local- 
ity in  which  the  worker  is  employed,  and 
according  to  the  section  of  the  country 
(wage  rate  region)  in  T;-hich  he  works.  The 
range  of  monthly  wage  rates  on  the  basis  of 
concentration  of  population  extended  from 
an  average  of  $64.27  for  all  workers  in  the 
most  urban  counties  (Urbanization  Group  A) 
to  $38.10  in  the  areas 


influenced  by  the  number  of  persons  as- 
signed to  each  wage  class,  and  similarly 
the  average  wage  rate  for  each  wage  class 
is  influenced  by  the  distribution  of  the 
workers  among  the  urbanization  groups.  As 
indicated  in  the  first  table  on  the  follow- 
ing page,  the  highly  urban  areas  (Urbaniza- 
tion Group  a),  which  contain  54  percent  of 
the  total  nvmber  of  persons  employed  on  WA 
projects,  include  much  larger  proportions 
of  the  skilled,  and  professional  and  tech- 
nical vrorkers  (65  and  66  percent,  respec- 
tively) thein  of  persons  in  the  less  high- 
ly paid  wage  classes.  Only  52  percent  of  the 
unskilled  and  less  than  56  percent  of  the 
intermediate  workers  were  found  in  this 
urbanization  group.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  practically  rural  Urbejiization  Group  E, 
which  accounted  for  almost  15  percent  of 
the  total  T/PA  employment,  workers  assigned 
in  the  two  more  highly  paid  wage  classes 
were  relatively  less  numerous,  the  skilled 
workers  constituting  not  quite  11  percent 
and  the  professional  and  technical  workers 
only  9  percent  of  the  respective  vrage  class 
totals.  The  under-representetion  of  vrork- 
ers in  the  higher  vrage  classes  also  is  evi- 
dent, although  to  a  less  marked  degree,  in 
the  other  urbanization  groups. 

A  third  basis  for  variation  in  wage 
rates  specified  in  the  established  monthly 
earnings  schedule  is  the  four  wage  rate  re- 
gions into  which  the  country  has  been  di- 
vided. In  contrast  to  the  average  monthly 
rate  of  $53.92  for  all  workers  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  average  rates  for 
the  four  vmge  rate  regions  ranged  from 
$61.62  for  Region  I,  to  vrhich  the  highest 
schedule  of  vjiages  applies,  to  $30.10  in  Re- 
gion IV  where  the  lowest  wages  are  paid. 
Since  June  1936,  however,  the  States  com- 
prising Region  IV  have  been  transferred  to 
Region  III,  wiiere  a  somewhat  higher  wage 
schedule  applies  and  where  workers  were 


of  widely  scattered 
population  (Urbaniza- 
tion Group  E).  The 
average  assigned  wage 
rates  of  workers  dur- 
ing June  in  each  ur- 
banization group  and 
wage  class  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying 
tabulation. 

The  average  wage 
rate  for  each  ur- 
banization group  is 


AVERAGE  ASSIGNED  MONTHLY  WAGE  RATES  OF  TOA  SECURITY  WAGE  WORKERS, 
BY  WAGE  CLASSES  AND  BY  URBANIZATION  GROUPS 

Jiine  1936 


United 
States 

Urbanization  Group 

Wai^e  Class 

A 

6 

C 

D 

E 

TOTAL 

$53.92 

$64.27 

$52.28 

$49.66 

$42.00 

$32.10 

Unikllled 

Intermediate 

Skilled 

47.00 
57.10 
76.24 

55.89 
66.48 
86.10 

49.85 
57.00 
71.57 

44.81 
53.53 
68.10 

38.05 
45.61 
58.46 

29.26 
35.45 
45.62 

Professional  and 
teohnioal 

85.48 

96.42 

77.75 

74.05 

63.38 

49.19 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBOTION  OF  TOA  WORKERS  IS  EACH  HAGE  CLASS, 
BY  URBAJUZATTCW  GROUPS 


Jnne 

1936 

United 
States 

Ul"bani 

zation 

Group 

ira;;e  Class 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

TOTAL 

100.0 

54.0 

6.8 

7.0 

17.6 

14.6 

Seotirity  Wage  Workers 

100.0 

54.7 

6.7 

6.9 

17.4 

14.6 

Unskilled 

Intermediate 

Skilled 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

51.8 
55.5 
65.0 

6.7 
6.7 

4.8 

7.2 
7.0 
5.8 

18.4 
17.0 
14.0 

15.9 
13.8 
10.5 

Professional  and 
technical 

100.0 

66.4 

5.7 

6.0 

12.8 

9.1 

Nonsectadty  W»ge  Workers 

100.0 

46.1 

11.5 

7.4 

20.6 

14.3 

assippied     at     an  averaf^e  rate  of  ^31. 67  for 
the  month  of   June. 


Illustration  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  employment  in  each  wage  rate  re- 
gion and  in  each  urbanization 
group  within  these  regions  is 
provided  by  the  tabulation 
which  appears  beloiv.  Almost 
half  (47'. 5  percent)  of  all  YIFA 
workers  were  located  in  the 
most  thickly  populated  sections 
(Urbanization  Group  A)  of  Re- 
gion I,  and  were  assigned  at 
monthly  rates  averaging  almor-t 
$67.00.  The  only  other  group 
of  vrorkers  representing  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  total 
were  those  in  Region  I  counties 
wrhere  the  rates  in  effect  vrere 
those  specified  for  counties 
with  the  largest  municipality 
of  5,000  to  25,000  population  in  1930  (Ur- 
banization Group  D). 

Similar  differences   in  the   proportions 
of  total  workers      assigned     in     the  various 


PERCENTAGE  OF  ALL  7^A  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN  EACH 
URBANIZATION  GROUP  AND  IN  EACH  WAGE     RATE  REGION 


vfage  classes,  or  lo- 
cated in  the  various 
urbanization  groups  for 
rrhich  differentiation 
in  wage  rates  is  pro- 
vided in  the  estab- 
lished earnings  sched- 
ule, account  in  part 
for  the  wide  range  in 
the  State  averages  of 
assigned  wage  rates 
shown  in  Table  12  in 
the  appendix.  The  wage 
rate  region  in  v;-hich 
the  State  is  included 
and  the  extent  to  which 
the  State  V-TA  Adminis- 
trator has  exercised 
his  authority  to  nodify  v/age  rates  also 
have  some  influence  on  the  average  for  the 
State,  Avera-^  r.onthly  v;age  rates  differ 
greatly  even  for  States  in  the  same  v/age 
rate  region.      States   in  v;hich   large   propor- 


AVERAGE  ASSIGNED  MONTHLY  WAGE  RATES  OF  TOA  SECURITY  WAGE 
WDRXERS,  BY  URBANIZATION  GROUPS  AND  BY  WAGE  RATE  REGIONS 


June  1936 

Ifirbanlzation 

United 
States 

Wage  Rate 

Region 

Group 

I 

H 

III 

TV 

TOTAL 

$53.92 

$61.62 

$41.88 

$31.67 

$30.10 

A 

64.27 

66.98 

51.41 

43.51 

40.64 

B 

52.28 

58.85 

47.35 

40.77 

34.77 

C 

49.66 

54.77 

44.16 

35.57 

32.39 

D 

42.00 

49.44 

38.95 

29.08 

27.36 

E 

32.10 

44.06 

34.68 

24.26 

22.77 

June 

1936 

Urbanizati( 

)n  United 
States 

Wage  Rate 

Region 

Group 

I 

II 

HI 

IV 

TOTAL 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 

100.0 

54,0 

6.8 

7.0 

17.6 

14.6 

72.8 

47.5 
4.6 
5.1 

10.8 
4.8 

6.6 

1.7 
0.7 
0.4 
1.5 
2.3 

11.4 

2.6 
0.5 
0.9 
3.2 
4.2 

9.2 

2.2 
1.0 
0.6 
2.1 
3.3 

tions  of  the  workers  are  employed  in  the  ur- 
ban areas  where  the  higher  rates  apply,  or 
in  which  relatively  large  m.imbers  of  work- 
ers are  assigned  in  the  more  higjily  paid 
v/age  classes,  show  higher  average  monthly 
rates  as  compared  with  States 
in  which  the  bulk  of  the  work- 
ers are  unskilled  and  employed 
in  rural  areas . 


Averase     Hourly   Earnings 

The  ERA  Act  of  1935,  under 
which  the  Vforks  Program  was 
initiated,  had  specified  that, 
on  any  projects  financed  in 
Tfhole  or  in  part  by  funds  appro- 
priated under  it,  such  wage 
rates  should  be  paid  as  would 
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accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  act  vri.thout 
tending  to  decrease  the  going  rates  paid 
for  similar  work.  Under  the  1936  Act, 
however,  it  was  specified  that  wage  rates 
should  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing 
rates  for  work  of  a  similar  nature.  This 
referred  to  hourly  imge  rates.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  established  schedule  of  se- 
curity wages  as  a  limitation  on  the  total 
amount  paid  monthly  was  continued  in  full 
effect.  Under  the  new  wage  policy,  however, 
each  person  works  only  a  sufficient  number 
of  hours  at  the  determined  prevailing  rate 
to  earn  the  amoxint  specified  by  the  monthly 
vmge  schedule.  Persons  employed  on  VJPA 
projects  vrork  115  hours  per  month,  on  the 
average,  in  order  to  earn  their  assigned 
wages. 

Prevailing  hourly  rates  of  pay,  the 
determination  of  which  was  made  the  respon- 
sibility of  State  VrPA  Administrators,  be- 
came effective  for  pay  periods  beginning  or 
after  July  1,  1936,  The  results  of  this 
change  in  wage  policy  are  partially  revealed 
by  the  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings 
from  about  46  cents  during  the  last  half  of 
June  to  almost  51  cents  for  the  last  half 
of  July,  as  shovm  ia  the  accompanying  table. 
Other  factors  responsible  for  fluctuation 
in  average  hourly  earnings  during  this  as 
well  as  other  periods,  were  changes  in  the 
proportions  of  total  vrorkers  employed  at 
various  occupations  and  in  rural  as  con- 
trasted with  urban  areas.  The  establish- 
ment of  varying  monthly  hours  of  work  for 
different  occupational  groups  in  some  lo- 
calities -  particularly  the  large  cities  - 
had  the  effect  of  payment  of  prevailing 
hourly  Timge  rates  before  such  a  policy  was 
adopted  generally  throughout  the  country. 
In  smaller  municipalities  and  States  where 
the  number  of  hours  worked  each  month  had 
been  established  uniformly  and  at  a  high 
level  the  new  wage  rate  policy  increased 
the  hourly  rates  considerably. 

Average  ho\irly  earnings  on  the  various 
types  of  WPA  projects  differ  from  the 
average  for  the  Program  as  a  whole  because 
of  the  diversity  of  work  involved  and  the 
extent  of  concentration  of  projects  in  urban 
areas.  During  the  half  month  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1936,  average  hourly  earnings 
ranged  from  67,6  cents  on  white  collar 
projects  to  40,6  cents  on  goods  projects 
and  43,5  cents  on  sanitation  and  health 
projects,  as  compared  with  the  average  of 
51.1  cents  for  all  types  of  projects.  Both 
types  to  which  the  low  average  earnings 


AVTOAGE  HCfURLY  EARNINGS  OF   PERSONS 
IWPLOYED  CN  TOA  PROJECTS 

July  1935  to  Jantury  1937 

(Siibjeot  to  Revision) 


Half-Wonth 
Eading 


jlTerage 

Hovtrly 
Earnings 
(Centa) 


1935 
Cuimil&tiTe  to 

Ceoember  31 

1936 

Jantiary  31 

Teibraary  29 

March  31 

April  30 

May  31 

Jtme  30 

Jnly  31 

August  31 

Septeniber  30 

October  31 

November  30 

December  31 

1937 

January  15 


41,7 


41.3 
41.8 
43.2 

44.3 
45.8 
46.0 

50.8 
50.7 
51.0 

50.4 
50.0 
51.1 


51.5 


apply  furnish  employment  to  a  preponderance 
of  unskilled  workers.  Jorkers  on  public 
buildings,  many  of  whom  were  skilled, earned 
an  average  of  63.4  cents  per  hour.  In  addi- 
tion to  workers  on  these  projects,  those 
employed  on  three  other  tj^es  -  park  and 
other  recreational  facility  projects,  air- 
port and  other  transportation  projects,  and 
sewer  system  and  other  utility  projects  - 
vrere  also  paid  hourly  rates  in  e:^-cess  of 
the   average  for  all  types. 

These  data,  together  vri. th  the  propor- 
tions of  total  earnings  paid  on  each  tjipe 
of  project,  are  shown  in  the  table  on  the 
follovri-ng  page.  Almost  a  third  of  the 
total  earnings  during  the  period  were  paid 
to  workers  on  highway,  road,  and  street 
projects,  who  received  an  average  of  45,4 
cents  per  hour,  "Tiite  collar  project  vrork- 
ers  received  about  15  percent  of  the  total 
earnings  and  three  other  types  of  proj- 
ects -  parks  and  other  recreational  facili- 
ties, public  buildings,  and  goods  proj- 
ects -  each  accounted  for  approximately  11 
percent  of  the  total.  The  proportions  of 
both  total  earnings  and  total  hours  v/orked 
as  well  as  average  hourly  earnings  are 
shown  for  all  types  of  projects     in     detail 
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Type  of  Project 


in     Table     13     of     the 
appendix. 

Average  hourly- 
earnings  of  men  smd 
women  workers  showed 
some  variation,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  accom- 
panying table.  Since 
men  comprised  the  bulk 
of  the  workers  and  re- 
ceived 83  percent  of 
the  total  wage  pay- 
ments, the  average  of 
their  hourly  earn- 
ings -  52,4  cents  - 
could  not  be  greatly 
different  from  the 
average  for  all  work- 
ers ,       Yi'omen  earned  an 

average     of  45.7  cents         

per     hour,        nearly     7 
cents     less     than     the 

averap;e  for  men.  The  average  hourly  earn- 
ings of  men  vrorkers,  who  received  more  than 
95  percent  of  the  total  v^age  payments  on 
all  but  three  types  of  projects,  largely 
determined  the  averar:e  for  all  vrorkers.  Al- 
though women  earned  considerably  more  per 
hour  than  men  on  several  types  of  projects, 
their  actual  nianbers  were  too  small  to  af- 
fect the   totals.        In  all     these     instances 


AVERiGE  HOURLY  EARlTOfGS  OT  PERSONS  IMPLOYED  ON  WA  PROJECTS, 
By  UUOR  TYPES  OT  PROJECTS  AND  BY  SEX 

Semimonttilj  Period  Ending  December  31,   1936 

(Snbject  to  Rerislon) 


ATcrage  Hoxirly  Earnings 
(Centg ) 


All 
Persons 


Men        Women  of  Total 


Total  Eaminga 

Z  '     Percent 

Percent  R^celTed 


by  Men 


TOTAL 

Eigbways,  roads,  and  streets 

Public  buildings 

Parks  and  other  recreational 

facilities 
Conservation 

Sewer  systems  and  other  utilities 
Airports  and  other  transportation 
White  collar 
Goods 

Sanitation  and  health 
}.iiscellaneo\is 


51.1    52.4    45.7   100.0   83.3 


45.4 

45.4 

— 

31.0 

99.6 

63.4 

63.8 

— 

10.9 

98.6 

59.7 

59.8 

^ 

n.i 

99.0 

46,5 

46.5 

- 

4.4 

99.7 

52.0 

52.0 

— 

8.9 

99.6 

53.0 

53.0 

- 

2.3 

99.2 

67.6 

71.7 

61.8 

15.0 

62.5 

40.6 

51.7 

39.2 

10.6 

14.3 

43.5 

43.3 

55.1 

2.5 

97.7 

49.7 

54.2 

44.9 

3.3 

56.5 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED 
ON  WPA  PROJECTS,  BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 


HALF    MONTH   ENDING  DECEMBER  31,   1936 


AVERAGC  EABN1NG5 
IN  CEKTS  PCS  HOiid 


AVERA£C   EARNINGS 
IN  CENn   PER   HOUR 


AVERAGE      FOR      AU      TYPES* 


the  few  women  employed  vrere  engaged  in 
clerical  or  office  jobs,  whereas  the  men 
were  doing  largely  unskilled  vrork.  The 
situation  was  reversed  in  the  case  of  the 
three  tj^es  of  projects  which  employed  the 
bulk  of  the  women  workers  -  goods,  white 
collar,  and  miscellaneous  projects. 


A  wide  range  in  average  hourly  earn- 
ings among  the  States 
reflects  differences  in 
prevailing  wage  levels 
smd  costs  of  living  as 
ivbII  as  in  the  propor- 
tions of  workers  em- 
ployed on  various  types 
of  projects.  In  20 
States,  the  District  of 
Col-ombia,  and  Hew  York 
City  hourly  earnings 
averaged  more  than 
those  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  The  high- 
est average  hourly  rate 
of  74  cents  was 
earned  by  workers  in 
Hew  York  City.  Hourly 
earnings  averaging  60 
cents  or  more  were  also 
received  by  workers  in 
the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  six  States, 
On  the  other  hand, 
workers  in  five  South- 
ern States  averaged 
less  than  30  cents  per 
hour. 


PERCENT    OF    TOTAL    HOURS   ON    WHICH    PAYMENT    WAS   BASED 
lOO't     =    130,000,000     HOURS 
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From  the  bef^inning  of  the  Yi'orks  Pro- 
gram through  December  31,  1836,  a  total  of 
about  11,829,000,000  vras  paid  to  persons 
employed  on  V.TA  projects,  an  average  of 
45.7  cents  per  hour  for  more  than  4,000,- 
000,000  hours  of  TTork  during  the  18-m.onth 
period.  For  the  most  part  the  proportions 
of  total  vmge  payments  v/hich  vrent  to  the 
various  t;^'pes  of  projects  during  the  entire 
period  differed  little  from  the  distribu- 
tion for  the  most  recent  half -month  for 
v±iich  data  are  available  (that  ending 
December  31,  1936).  Workers  on  highway, 
road,  and  street  projects  received  about  a 
third  of  the  total.  "White  collar,  and 
park  and  other  recreational  facility  proj- 
ects accounted  for  13  and  12  percent,  re- 
spectively, and  workers  on  t\'ro  other 
types  -  public  buildings  and  goods  proj- 


ects -  received  more 
the  total  earnings. 


than  10  percent  of 


In  some  instances  the  higli  proportion 
of  earnings  is  due  chiefly  to  the  large 
number  of  hours  of  work  provided  on  nroiects 
of  a  given  t^npe ,  vrfiereas  in  others  a  high 
average  houj'ly  rate  is  the  important  fac- 
tor. Highway,  road,  and  street  projects, 
and  goods  projects,  on  whicli  relatively  lovr 
hourly  v.'ages  vrere  paid,  acccujited  for  an 
even  larger  proportion  of  the  total  man- 
hours  than  of  the  total  earnings .  In  the 
case  of  white  collar  projects,  however,  the 
proportion  of  total  v/age  po.jrments  was  larg- 
er tlian  the  proportion  of  total  hours  of 
vrork  proAi-ided,  due  to  high  average  hourly 
earnings.  These  data  are  shorm  in  appendix 
Table  14. 
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Prosrams    of  the   National  Youth   Administration 


In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  depression 
had  greatly  reduced  the 
opportunities  for  young 
persons  to  get  vrork  or  to 
continue  their  education, 
the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, established 
late  in  June  1935,  has 
carried  on  a  number  of  activities  to  aid 
the  youth  of  the  country.  These  have  in- 
volved providing  opportunity  for  young  per- 
sons to  continue  their  school  or  college 
work  and  providing  work  on  projects  for 
young  persons  no  longer  in  school  as  well 
as  improving  the  recreational,  training, 
job  placement,  and  general  facilities  for 
the  benefit  of  young  persons  all  over  the 
country.  The  work  of  the  NYA  now  includes 
programs  for  student  aid,  work  projects, 
educational  camps  for  young  women,  voca- 
tional guidance  and 


therefore,  enter  the  over-supplied  private 
labor  market.  College  heads  and  school 
principals  have  full  responsibility  for  the 
selection  of  students  to  be  aided  and  also 
for  the  types  of  work  students  perform  in 
return  for  assistance. 

The  work  carried  on  under  this  stu- 
dent aid  program  covers  a  broad  range  of 
activities.  Students  perform  clerical  and 
manual  jobs  of  all  sorts.  They  work  as 
library  or  laboratory  assistants,  and  pro- 
vide stenographic  and  secretarial  assist- 
ance 'for  instructors.  Many  students  render 
valuable  service  in  the  preparation  of 
bibliographies,  others  work  on  community 
projects  in  music,  art,  drama,  and  museum 
exhibits. 

The  student  aid  program  developed 
rapidly  during  the  fall  of  1935  and  the 

following    winter 


Job  placement,  and 
apprentice  training. 


Student  Aid 

As  a  basis  for 
its  student  aid  pro- 
gram the  National 
Youth  Administration 
took  over  the  work 
initiated  by  the 
FERA  in  1934.  This 
program,  which  luider 
the  FERA.  had  provid- 
ed assistance  only 
for  college  under- 
graduates, was  ex- 
tended to  include 
high-school  and  grad- 
uate college  stu- 
dents. Aid  is  ex- 
tended to  students 
between  the  ages  of 
x6  and  25  who,  with- 
out this  assistanc% 
would  be  unable  to 
remain  in  school  or 
college     and     would. 


WJUBW.  OF  PERSONS  QO^LOyZD  UNDER  THE  NYA 
STUDENT  AID  PROGRik 

September  1935  to  December  1936 

(Sabjeot  to  Rerlaion) 


Month 

T»tal 

School 

Graduate 
Collet  School 

1935 

September 

October 

Norenfcer 

Decenfcer 

34,924 
183,594 
234,450 
282,829 

26,163 

75,033 

118,273 

159,158 

8,700 
104,969 
111,500 
118,453 

61 
3,592 
4,677 
5,218 

1936 
January 
February 
Marob 

306,490 
351,302 
380,099 

189,031 
227,629 
256,706 

112,654 
118,623 
117,287 

4,805 
5,050 
6,106 

April 

Uey 

June 

404,749 
398,362 
212,938 

275,544 
266,304 
125,679 

122,498 

125,758 

80,509 

6,707 
6,300 

6,560 

J^y 

August 

Septetdier 

59,796 

49,007 

10,705 

84 

October 
November 
Deoenjber  ^ 

330,768 
390,900 
405,431 

199,097 
249,718 
265,135 

127,000 
135,718 
135,184 

4,671 
5,464 
5,U2 

a/  Prellmlnarji 

'• 

until  in  April  1936 
a  total  of  more 
than  404,000  stu- 
dents were  working. 
At  the  end  of  the 
spring  semester  in 
June  student  aid 
activities  practi- 
cally ceased  but 
were  resumed  in 
September  of  that 
year,  reaching  a 
total  of  406,000 
students  in  Decem- 
ber 1936.  (See  ap- 
pendix Table  5  for 
State  breakdoim. ) 
"Dieee  students  worked 
a  total  of  10,- 
638,000  hours  and 
received  payments 
amounting  to  $3 , - 
095,000  during  that 
month.  High-school 
students  numbering 
265,000  had  worked 
5,264,000  hours  and 
received  |1, 2 85, 000, 
135,000  collage   stu- 
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dents  ■norked  5,148,000  hours  for  $1,688,000, 
emd  5,000  graduate  students  received  |121,- 
000  for  227,000  hours  of  work. 


Work  Projects 

The  operation  of  projects  for  the  em- 
plojraient  of  youth  not  in  school  complements 
the  student  aid  progrstm  of  the  NYA.  in  pro- 
viding public  work  opportunities  to  the 
country's  youth  18  to  25  years  of  age. 
Regulations  governing  employment  on  NYA. 
work  projects  are  similar  to  those  for  WPA 
projects,  except  that  the  hours  worked  and 
the  wages  paid  were  established  by  ad- 
ministrative order  at  approximately  one- 
third  the  standard  monthly  security  wage 
schedule.  In  no  case  may  the  wages  paid 
exceed  |25  a  month. 

The  work  done  on  NYA  work  projects  is 
varied  in  character.  It  includes  recre- 
ation and  youth  community  services,  train- 
ing in  public  service,  land  development, 
and  construction  and  renovation  of  build- 
ings. Still  other  types  of  work  are  sew- 
ing, research,  and  clerical  work  performed 
largely  in  the  offices  of  welfare  agencies. 

The  work  program  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  did  not  begin  until  the  end 
of  1935,  after  the  student  aid  program  was 
well  imder  way,  but  employment  rose  rapidly 
in  the  early  part  of  1936  reaching  a  total 
of  181,000  persons  in  April.    From  that 

NUMBER  OF  MEN  AND  WCMIN  AND  PERenJT  PELIEF  PERSCWS 
IWPLOYED  CN  NYA  WORK  PROJECTS 


January  to  Deceicber  1936 
(Subject  to  Revision) 


Uonth 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Relief 
Pejrsona 
Ab  Percent 
9t    Total 

Januazy 

February 

Uaroh 

16,354 

78,333 

167,037 

9,934 

47,399 

100,098 

6,420 
30,934 
66,939 

94,3 
95.4 
96.0 

April 
May 

June 

181,279 
177,846 
184,256 

105,743 

99,935 

100,989 

75,336 
77,911 
83,267 

96.0 
95.7 
95.5 

July 

August 

Septcncer 

164,792 
161,571 
166,664 

88,600 
85,385 
87,773 

76,192 
76,186 
78,891 

94.9 
95.2 
95.2 

October 

Novenibor 

Deooifcer 

165,298 
170,950 
177,495 

85,217 
86,730 
90,709 

80,081 
84,220 
86,786 

95.3 
95.3 
95.5 

WORKING  THEIR  WAY  THROUGH  COLLEGE 

time  until  the  end  of  1936  employment  on 
NYA  work  projects  remained  fairly  constant. 
During  December  1936  jobs  were  provided  for 
177,000  persons,  who  earned  $3,030,000  for 
a  total  of  8,134,000  hours  of  work. 

A  recent  study  shows  that  the  bulk  of 
young  persons  certified  as  in  need  of  re- 
lief who  were  anployed  on  NYA  work  projects 
at  NYA  wage  rates  were  under  the  age  of  21. 
This  group  constituted  about  85  percent  of 
the  total.  Approximately  a  fifth  (19  per- 
cent) were  18  years  old.  Only  slightly 
smaller  fractions  were  found  in  the  age 
groups  of  16,  17,  and  19,  and  less  than  10 
percent  were  21. 

Educational  Camps  for  Young  Women 

Cognizant  of  the  need  of  providing 
educational  and  health  benefits  to  young 
women,  the  NYA  has  placed  increasing  stress 
on  educational  camps  for  unemployed  women. 
In  1935  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
continuing  the  work  started  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  conducted 
43  resident  schools  for  girls,  in  camps  and 
in  unoccupied  hotels,  clubs,  or  boarding 
schools,  whenever  sites  could  be  secured 
for  a  nominal  rental. 

These  first  undertakings,  whose  pur- 
pose was  educational,  were  conducted  for 
six  or  eight  weeks  during  the  summer.  They 
were  established  for  young  women  vho  had 
been  out  of  school  for  several  years,  and 
who  had  become  unemployed  after  having  had 
some  job  experience.  In  the  healthful  out- 
door surroundings  of  the  camps,  the  girls 
were  organized  in  groups.   Classes  were 
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conducted  in  English,  health  education, 
homemaking,  and  economic  problems.  Recre- 
ational activities  and  the  conduct  of  the 
camp  through  student  government  also  were 
educational  factors.  Such  activities  form 
the  basis  of  the  present  program. 

On  September  1,  1936,  the  National 
Youth  Administration  established  this  pro- 
gram on  a  resident  work  project  basis  to  be 
conducted  throughout  the  year.  Several 
States  had  already  experimented  by  continu- 
ing the  camps  during  the  winter  of  1935-36, 
using  unexpended  relief  funds.  Work  proj- 
ects selected  were  appropriate  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  camp  and  to  the  abilities  of 
the  enrollees.  The  educational  program 
is  fitted  aroxind  the  work  on  projects 
which  consumes  two  or  three  hours  a  day. 
Part  of  the  remaining  time  is  spent  in  casrp 
duties,  since  the  girls  do  the  work  of  the 
camp.  The  length  of  term  is  still  a  matter 
of  experiment,  three  or  four  months  being 
aet  tentatively  for  the  first  sessions. 

Although  the  difficulties  of  organiz- 
ing this  resident  undertaking  as  a  work 
project  have  been  great,  19  camps  are  new 
operating  in  16  States  and  plans  for  7  more 
are  well  under  way.  The  total  program 
calls  for  50  camps,  and  requests  from  State 
Youth  Directors  indicate  that  with  the  ap- 
proach of  warm  weather  this  number  will 
be  reached.  The  camps  are  planned  to  ac- 
commodate from  80  to  100  girls  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25,  from  families  who  are 
receiving  some  form  of  public  relief. 
Every  camp  has  a  director,  a  home  economics 
director  and  teacher,  a  work  project  super- 
visor, a  nurse  or  doctor,  an  individual 
counselor  if  possible,  teachers  of  English 
and  economics,  a  recreation  leader,  8uad 
supervisory  assistants. 


Vocational  Guidance  and  Job  Placement 

Another  important  phase  of  NYA  activi- 
ties is  vocational  guidance  and  job  place- 
ment for  young  persons.  This  program  is 
designed  to  furnish  information  about  the 
various  fields  of  work  open  to  young 
people,  giving  an  outliae  of  training 
requirements,  pay,  promotional  possibili- 
ties, and  the  relative  availability  of 
jobs.  This  is  done  by  classes  carried  on 
in  the  different  communities  or  through  the 
preparation  of  pamphlets  which  are  widely 
distributed.  In  a  few  cities  guidance 
bureaus  have  been  set  up  where  the  talent 


and  preferences  of  job-seeking  youths  are 
analyzed  and  information  given  about  possi- 
ble lines  of  emplojrment  and  training. 
Thousands  of  young  persons  are  being  ad- 
vised about  vocations  for  which  they  aire 
temperamentally  and  intellectually  fitted. 

Since  advice  alone  is  inadequate  in 
assisting  young  persons  to  find  Jobs  in 
private  industry,  registration  with  the 
United  States  Emplosrment  Service  was  made 
compulsory  for  those  engjloyed  on  the  pro- 
gram (excluding  student  aid).  In  47  cities 
of  22  States,  junior  placement  offices  have 
been  set  up  by  the  NYA  with  vocational 
youth  counselors  in  the  offices  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  and  the 
National  Reemployment  Service.  By  the  end 
of  December  about  25,000  young  persons  had 
been  placed  in  jobs  in  private  industry 
through  these  junior  placement  offices. 


Apprentice  Training 

T'reparation  of  youth  for  jobs  in  in- 
dustry is  being  pranoted  by  the  Federal 
Ccmmittee  on  Apprentice  Training.  The  Ccm- 
niittee,  established  as  part  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration,  was  transferred  to 
the  NYA  and  its  activities  now  are  financed 
by  NYA  funds.  The  Committee  has  directed 
its  work  primarily  towards  coordinating  the 
activities  of  the  existing  public  and  pri- 
vate apprentice-training  bodies,  and  is 
attempting  to  stimulate  the  formation  of 
new  organizations  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
It  is  also  maintaining  a  close  working 
relationship  with  a  number  of  trade  unions 
which  sponsor  apprentice  training. 


Funds 

The  National  Youth  Administration  re- 
ceived allocations  of  $39,896,811  (exclu- 
sive of  provisions  for  administrative  ex- 
penses) from  funds  made  available  by  the 
ERA  Act  of  1935  and  $42,001,239  from  ERA 
Act  of  1936  funds.  The  1935  allocation  in- 
cluded $24,269,710  for  student  aid  projects 
and  $15,627,101  for  NYA  work  projects.  Un- 
der the  1936  allocations  $18,400,000  was 
provided  for  student  aid  and  $23,601,239 
for  work  projects.  On  February  20,  1937,  a 
total  of  $39,266,712  had  been  obligated  and 
$39,180,662  expended  from  the  funds  alloca- 
ted under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935,  and  $37,210,- 
149  obligated  and  $33,386,020  expended  un- 
der the  ERA  Act  of  1936, 
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Occupations  of  Workers 


In  providing  jobs  for 
the  needy  unemployed  under 
the  Works  Program  a  major 
objective  has  been  to  uti- 
lize and  develop  the  skills 
of  the  vrorkers  pending 
their  return  to  private 
industry.  In  the  approval 
and  selection  of  projects, 
therefore,  careful  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  extent  to  which  the  projects 
can  make  use  of  the  skills  possessed  by 
unem.ployed  persons  in  need  of  relief. 


Adapting  Projects  to  the  Workers 

Certain  conflicts  inevitably  arise  in 
using  fully  the  skills  of  the  needy  employ- 
able persons.  One  of  these  results  from 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  workers  on  the 
relief  rolls  are  skilled  in  specialized  in- 
dustrial processes  such  as  are  required  in 
the  operation  of  various  kinds  of  manufac- 
turing equipment.  Provision  of  jobs  for 
these  workers  at  their  usual  occupations 
would  lead  to  competition  I'd-th  private  en- 
terprise.  Another  problem  is   presented 


by  the  groups  of  skilled  and  technical 
workers  whose  usual  occupations  require  the 
use  of  costly  materials  or  equipment.  The 
necessary  limitation  of  Works  Program  proj- 
ects to  types  involving  relatively  small 
expenditures  for  materials  and  equipment 
from.  Federal  funds  preclv.des  the  operation 
of  projects  which  would  utilize  fully  the 
skills  of  such  persons. 

At  the  same  time  other  factors  mitigate 
to  som.e  extent  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  providing  employment  for  persons  on  the 
relief  rolls  that  is  similar  to  their  pre- 
vioiis  vrork  in  private  industry.  In  some 
instances  the  persons  who  cannot  be  employed 
at  their  accustomed  jobs  have  secondary  or 
additional  skills  which  can  be  utilized  in 
the  Program,  or  their  training  has  been 
sufficiently  broad  to  permit  their  employ- 
m.ent  at  occupations  related  to  the  ones  in 
which  they  are  actually  experienced.  The 
outstanding  factor,  however,  is  that  large 
numbers  of  the  persons  for  whom  employm.ent 
must  be  provided  at  jobs  not  identical  with 
their  usual  occupations  are  relatively  un- 
skilled workers  whose  former  jobs  have  not 
involved  a  high  degree  of  specialization. 


A  JOB  FOR 

SKILLED  WORKERS 
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Unskilled  industrial  workers,  fsirm  laborers, 
and  domestic  and  personal  service  -workers 
constitute  the  bulk  of  this  group.  The 
usual  occupations  of  employable  persons  on 
relief  rolls  and  the  kinds  of  jobs  -which 
have  been  provided  for  them  under  the  Works 
Program  are  described  in  the  follovring 
sections. 


Skills  o(  Eligible  Workers 

From  surveys  made  in  March  1935  and  in 
January  1936  information     is   available   con- 


NUMBIR  OF  REUEF  PiRSONS  CTRTHIH)  AS  ELIGIBIiE  TOR  WORKS  PROGRAM 
KMPUmffiNT,  BY  USUAL  OOCUPAIIONS  AMD  BY  PRIORITY  RANKING  TOR  WCRK  k/ 

January  15,   1936  b/ 


All  Persons 

Economic  Heads 
of  Families 

Usual  Oocupation 

Ntmiber    Faroent  C/Nuniber          ^f^  . 
-^                   cent  £/ 

Percent 
of  All 
Persons 

TOTAL 

6,402,171 

100.0 

4,405,002 

100.0 

68.6 

Professional  and  Technical 
Workers 

120,961 

2.1 

98,011 

2,4 

81.0 

Proprie-tors,  Managers,  and 
Officials 

93,304 

1.6 

82,476 

2,0 

88.4 

Office  Woricers 

240,043 

4,1 

171,876 

4.2 

71,6 

Salesmen  and  Kindred  Woricers 

183,900 

3.1 

129,780 

3,1 

70.6 

Skilled  Workers  and  Joremen 
Building  and  ooostruction 
Man\ifacturing  and  o-ther 
industries 

712.747 
4777606 

235,141 

12.2 
4.0 

652.747 
442,266 

210,481 

15.8 
5.1 

91.6 
92.6 

89.5 

Send  skilled  Workers 

Building  and  construction 
Manufacturing  and  other 
industries 

1.340.012 
'3l'^;566 

1,022,746 

22,9 
17,5 

1.052.614 
^62;3^7 

770,239 

25.6 
18.7 

78.6 
6§l.0 

75.3 

Unskilled  Laborers 

960,855 

16.4 

805,696 

19.6 

83.9 

Domestic  and  Personal  Seirvice 
Workers 

Agricultural  Workers 
Farm  opcra"tors 
Farm  laborers 

Inexperienced  Persons 

16  to  24  years  of  age   (ind.) 
25  years  of  age  and  older 

Unknown  Occupations 


618,318       10.5         367,359         8.9     59.4 


745.366 
309,511 
435,855 

84L.757 
^33, ^42 
308,215 

544,908 


12.7 

7,4 

14.4 

"TIT 

5.3 


First  priority  parsons  are  those  iiho  baye  preference  in  the  assign- 
ment of  mrkers  to  projects  because  of  their  status  as  eoonomio 
beads  of  fanllies. 

Data  for  Massachusetts  are  for  January  31,  1936.     Data  for  Nav  York 
City  are  estimated. 
Percentages  are  based  on  persons  of  known  oooiq>ations. 


ceming  the  occupational  characteristics  of 
persons     on     relief     rolls.        The  lat-ter 

labor  inventory  indicates  that  on  January 
15,  1936,  there  were  6,402,171  employable 
persons  certified  for  Works  Program  jobs. 
More  thein  4,400,000  of  these  persons  were 
considered  heads  of  families,  who  in  ac- 
cordance with  Works  Program  policy  -mere  to 
be  given  priority  in  the  assignment  of  jobs 
on  work  projects. 

The  following  -two  tables  show  the 
total  manber  of  persons  in  13  major  occupa- 
tional groups,   classified  according  to  their 

usual  occupations,  and 
indica-be  that  72  per- 
cent of  the  6,400,000 
persons  were  men  and 
28  percent  were  women. 
Among  the  occupational 
groups  there  are  -wide 
differences  in  the 
proportions  of  men  and 
women.  On  the  basis 
of  their  status  as 
family  heads  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  men, 
in  contrast  to  less 
than  40  percent  of  the 
viTomen,  had  been  des- 
igna-ted  by  the  local 
relief  authorities  as 
eligible  for  first  con- 
sideration for  Works 
Program  employment. 


Of  the  1,790,000 
women  certified  as 
eligible  for  employ- 
ment imder  the  Works 
Program,  only  682,000, 
or  38  percent,  -were 
heads  of  families. 
liore  than  63  percent 
of  the  total  number 
were  either  domestic 
and  personal  service 
workers  or  inexperi- 
enced persons.  About 
18  percent  of  the 
women  were  previously 
employed  as  semiskilled 
workers  -i.n  manufactur- 
ing and  allied  indus- 
tries. 

For  roughly  .  48 
percent  of  the  certi- 
fied relief  workers  in 
January     the  provision 


596.484 
280,612 
315,572 

162.096 
74,779 
87,317 

286,161 


80.0 
■50:7 
72.5 


-       52.5 
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NUMBER  OF  MEN  MB  TOMEN  ON  RELIEF  ROLLS  CiRTIFIED  AS  ELIGIBLE 
FOR  VTORZS  PROGRAM  E^ffLOYMENT,   BY  USUAL  OCCUPATIONS 

January  15,   1936  A/ 


Men 

Women 

Usual  Occupation 

Number    Percent  B/  Number  Percent  B/ 

TOTAL 

4,611,865 

100.0 

1,790,306 

100.0 

Professional  and  Technical  Workers 

65,267 

1.5 

55,694 

3.5 

Proprietors,  Managers^  and  Officials 

87,813 

2.1 

5,491 

0.4 

Office  Workers 

142,908 

3.3 

97,135 

6.1 

Salesmen  and  Kindred  Workers 

128,381 

3.0 

55,519 

3.5 

Skilled  Workers  and  Foremen 
Building  and  construction 
Manufacturing  and  other 
industries 

709.211 
477,448 

231,763 

16.6 
li.2 

5.4 

3,536 
■  "'158 

3,378 

0.2 
0.2 

Semiskilled  Workers 

Building  and  construction 
Manufacturing  and  other 
industries 

1.053.374 
317,232 

736,142 

24.7 
7.4 

17.3 

286.638 
34 

286,604 

18.1 

2/ 

18.1 

Unskilled  Laborers 

945,256 

22.1 

15,599 

1.0 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service 
Workers 

181,838 

4.3 

436,480 

27«5 

Agricultural  Workers 
Farm  operators 
Farm  laborers 

691.356 
303,031 
388,325 

16.2 

7-:i 

9.1 

54.010 

6,480 

47,  530 

3.4 
6.4 
3.0 

Inexperienced  Persons 

16  to  24  years  of  age    (Incl.) 
25  years  of  age  and  older 

266.323 

240,118 

26,205 

6.2 

5.6 
0.6 

575.434 
293,424 
282,010 

36.3 

17.8 

Unknown  Occupations 

340,138 

- 

204,770 

- 

y 


Data  for  MassaohuBetts  are  for  January  31,  1936.  Data  for  New  York 

City  are  estimated. 

Percentages  are  based  on  persons  of  known  occupations. 

Less  than  one-twentieth  of  one  percent. 


of  jobs  at  their  usual  occupations  pre- 
sented some  difficulty.  Skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  in  manufacturing  and 
other  industries  and  agricultural  work- 
ers were  outstanding  among  this  number 
which  also  included  domestic  and  personal 
service  workers,  and  certain  kinds  of 
professional  and  technical  workers,  such 
as  salesmen.  Sixteen  percent  of  the 
workers  were  classified  as  nonagricul- 
tural  unskilled,  and  14  percent  were 
inexperienced.  Heads  of  families  en- 
titled to  first  consideration  for  Works 
Program  jobs  constitued  varying  pro- 
portions of  the  groups  of  employable 
persons  as  indicated  in  the  table  on  the 
preceding  page. 

Comparison  of  the  proportion  of  certi- 
fied relief  persons  in  major  groups  (ex- 


cluding inexperienced 
persons  and  workers 
of  unknown  occupa- 
tions )  with  the  pro- 
portion of  all  gain- 
ful workers  in  the 
general  working  popu- 
lation indicates  some 
significant  differ- 
ences. For  example, 
white  collar  workers 
constituted  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  en- 
tire general  working 
population  in  1930, 
but  represented  less 
than  13  percent  of 
the  total  number  of 
employable  persons  cer- 
tified for  Works  Pro- 
gram jobs  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1936.  This  is 
in  contrast  to  the 
unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled nonagri cultur- 
al workers,  who  com- 
prised only  28  per- 
cent of  the  general 
vrorking  population,  as 
compared  with  46  per- 
cent of  all  employ- 
able persons  on  re- 
lief rolls.  The  rel- 
ative importance  of 
certain  major  occupa- 
tional groups  of  vrork- 
ers  gainfully  occu- 
pied in  1930  and  of 
persons  eligible  for 
Works  Program  employ- 
ment in  January  1936 
is  shown  in  the  chart  on  the  following  page. 


Assisned  Occupations 

In  March  1936,  Works  Program  jobs  were 
provided  for  about  3,470,000  persons  on 
projects  of  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion and  all  other  participating  agencies, 
excluding  Emergency  Conservation  Work  and 
the  national  Youth  Administration.  The 
t.TO  latter  agencies  are  exempted  from  the 
ruling  that  Works  Program  emploj/ment  can  be 
provided  for  only  one  member  of  a  family. 
In  addition  to  persons  from  relief  rolls 
the  total  includes  persons  secured  from 
other  sources  to  fill  skilled  or  key  posi- 
tions j  such  persons  represent  roughly  10 
percent  of  the  Works  Program  total.  In 
January  1936,  approximately  95  percent  of 
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PERSONS  CERTIFIED  FOR  WORKS  PROGRAM  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TOTAL   GAINFUL   WORKERS 

PERCENTAGE   DISTRIBUTION   BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 


families,  that  is,  they  had 
from  the  first  priority  group. 


been  taken 


USUAL    OCCUPATION 


SKILLED 

WORKERS 
AND  FOREMEN 


DOMESTIC 
AND   PERSONAL 
SERVICE 
WORKERS 


FARM 

LABORERS 


FARM 
OPERATORS 


WHITE 

COLLAR 

WORKERS 


mmm 


'\ 

%:.A-;im 

! 

g:..:.:    :...l 

mmA 

mmm 

! 

S:-:';- '■'■'■'■■ '■^■"■1 

1 

AOMINISTHATIOH     IIM 


all  workers  who  had  been     previously  certi- 
fied as  in  need     of     relief     were     heads  of 


The  accompanying  table  classifies  the 
workers  according  to  7  of  the  13  major 
groups  used  in  the  labor  inventories.  It 
should  be  noted  that,  since  March,  a  ten- 
dency toward  the  assignment  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  workers  in  the  more  high- 
ly skilled   groups  has   been  evident. 

Skilled  jobs  on  the  Vforks  Program  were 
provided  for  more     than     335,000  vrorkers   in 

March.  Most  of  these  workers 
Skilled  Worlccrt      were  employed  on  construction 

work  such  as  the  repair  or 
construction  of  roads,  public  buildings, 
sewer  and  water  systems,  and  airports,  and 
other  improvements  to  public  properties. 
The  jobs  for  the  most  part  were  filled  by 
skilled  workers  experienced  in  the  con- 
struction field,  of  whom  there  were  al- 
most*478,000  included  in  the  January  labor 
inventory.  Foremen  on  construction  proj- 
ects, numbering  more  than  95,000,  iirere  of 
particular  importance.  Since,  according  to 
the  labor  inventory,  only  about  25,000  per- 
sons vrere  reported  as  building  and  con- 
struction foremen,  large  numbers  of  the 
persons  who  fill  these  essential  jobs 
come  from  other  groups  of  qualified  work- 
ers who  vrere  certified  for  Works  Program 
employment,  and  from  nonrelief  sources.  In 
the  case     of     another     important     group     of 


NUMBIR  or  MDf  AND  TTOMEN  Qfl>LCfYn)  UNDER  THE  TORKS  PROGRAM,  BY  ASSIGNED  OCCUPATIONS  ^ 

Uaroh     1936 


Assigned  Oooupatlon 


TOTAL 

Professional  and  Teohnioal  Worksr* 

Office  Workers 

Project  Supervisors,  Managers, 
and  Assistants 

Skilled  Workers  and  Foremen 
Building  and  construction 
Not  in  l)ldg»  and  oonstmotion 

SflDiiskilled  Workers 

Building  and  constimotion 
Not  in  bldg*  and  construction 

U&skllled  Workers 

Occupation  not  specified 


Total Men Women 

NuBdber    Peroant  "^  Number     Percent  B/      rfanter  PeroennB/ 

473,515      100.0 

52,324         11,1 

56,655         12.0 


3,467,451  100.0 

137,488  4.0 

185,717  5.4 

57,407  1.6 


335.142 

io2|554 

32,188 

207.055 

63,828 

2,535,329 

9,313 


9.7 
8.8 
0.9 

6.0 

in: 

1.9 
73.3 


2,993,936  100.0 

85,164  2.9 

129,062  4.3 

45,065  1.5 


325.715 

302,954 

22,761 

167.716 

143,227 

24,489 

2,233,320 
7,894 


10.9 

loT 

0.8 

5.6 
"375" 
0.8 

74.8 


12,342 

9.427 

9,427 

39.339 

39,339 

302,009 

1,419 


2.6 

2.0 
2.0 
8.3 
8.3 
64.0 


% 


Does  not  include  persons  eoiployed  in  Snergeooy  Conserration  Work  er  youths  eniployed  at  NYA  rates. 
Percentages  are  based  on  persons  of  sp«oifi«d  oooupations. 
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workers  -  carpenters  -  the  situation  was 
reversed.  Almost  77,000  persons  were  em- 
ployed as  carpenters.  The  labor  inventory, 
however,  reported  approximately  130,000 
carpenters  available  from  relief  rolls. 
Many  of  these  could  be  employed  on  the 
Works  Program  only  in  other  capacities,  as 
foremen  or  in  semiskilled  and  other  work. 
Jobs  were  also  provided  for  about  30,000 
painters,  and  almost  as  many  bricklayers 
and  stonemasons,  as  well  as  for  many  other 
types  of  skilled  vrorkers  vrith  construction 
experience. 


Projects  of  other 
tion  types  constitute 
part  of  Works  Pro- 
gram activities,  mak- 
ing the  employment 
of  the  large  number 
of  workers  experi- 
enced in  these  fields 
somewhat  of  a  prob- 
lem. Most  of  the 
nonconstruction  proj- 
ects operated  under 
the  Works  Program 
(exclusive  of  the 
■white  collar  proj- 
ects )  involve  such 
work  as  sewing  and 
canning.  These  proj- 
ects were  designed 
primarily  to  provide 
jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed women  and  at 
the  same  time  to 
produce  commodities 
for  distribution  to 
needy  families.  Of 
the  32,000  persons 
assigned  to  skilled 
work  in  March  1936 
on  projects  other  than  building 
struct ion,  21,000  were  foremen, 
whom  were  supervising  goods 
Practically  all 


than  the  construc- 
a  relatively  small 


PNEUMATIC  CHISEL  OPERATORS 


and  con- 
most  of 
projects, 
of  the  9,000  women  in  this 


group  were  assigned  as  supervisors  on  sew- 
ing and  canning  projects. 

Building  and  other  construction  proj- 
ects also  provided  jobs  for  most  of  the 
semiskilled  workers  employed 
on  the  Works  Program  in  March. 
Of  the  207,000  workers  as- 
signed to  semiskilled  jobs  more  than  two- 
thirds  were  emplojred  on  construction  work, 
most  of  them  as  tractor  or  truck  drivers, 
or  as  operatives  of  building  and  construc- 
tion equipment.   These  workers  wei'e  drawn 


S«ffli(kill«d 
Worker* 


largely  from  among  certified  vrorkers  with 
experience  that  qualified  them  for  the  jobs . 

The  greater  part  of  the  1,340,000 
semiskilled  workers  reported  on  the  labor 
inventory,  however,  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed in  manvifacturing  and  other  indus- 
tries excluding  building  and  other  construc- 
tion fields.  Jobs  to  utilize  their  skills 
were  available  only  in  limited  numbers  on 
the  Works  Program,  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  25  percent 
of  these  workers  were  not  heads  of  families 
with  first  priority  status  for  Works  Pro- 
gram jobs.  Semiskilled  workers  on  projects 
involving  other  than  construction  work  num- 
bered less  than 
64,000  and  the  ma- 
jority of  these 
were  women  employed 
chiefly  as  seam- 
stresses and  other 
sewing-room  workers. 
Most  of  the  semi- 
skilled workmen  em- 
ployed normally  in 
manufacturing,  min- 
ing, transportation, 
and  other  noncon- 
struction industries, 
therefore,  could 
find  none  of  their 
usual  work  under  the 
Program  unless  they 
possessed  secondary 
or  related  skills 
which  could  be  uti- 
lized on  construc- 
tion projects. 

In  order  to 
employ  the  large 
numbers  of  workers 
who  were  either  unskilled,  inexperienced, 
or  trained  in  occupations  which  have  no 
specific  covmterpart  in  the 
Unikilicd  types  of  projects  to  which 
worker*  ^j^g  yforks  Program  is  necessa- 
rily limited,  many  unskilled  jobs  had  to  be 
provided.  More  than  2,500,000  persons  were 
employed  at  unskilled  work  in  March,  about 
2,205,000  of  whom  were  working  on  WPA  proj- 
ects of  the  types  shown  in  the  table  on  the 
next  page.  Almost  954,000  persons  were  em- 
ployed on  highway,  road,  and  street  proj- 
ects. Jobs  were  provided  on  projects  of 
this  type,  especially  farm-to-market  roads, 
for  many  of  the  farm  laborers  on  relief 
rolls  as  well  as  for  other  unskilled  or 
inexperienced  persons  in  rviral  or  suburban 
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racBt  or  pnscvs  agLOYH)  in  the  ^xhjzd  mcx  class  cr  wfa  irojicts^ 

B7  TTPXS  or  FROJBCTS  UO)  BT  SIX  ^ 
ilMTob  1936 


Type  of  Projeot 


Total 


Ifen 


woBim 


Vmter 

Pox*odix 

Hwber 

Percent 

Ktmber 

Peroeoit 

2,205,183 

100.0 

1,910,798 

100.0 

294,385 

100.0 

953,678 

43.2 

952,687 

49.9 

991 

0.3 

125,018 

5.7 

120,794 

6.3 

4,224 

1.4 

235,404 

10.7 

233,941 

12.3 

1,463 

0.5 

162,022 

7.4 

161,112 

8.4 

910 

0.3 

TOTIL 

Mglnngri,  roadt,  and  streets 

PtibUo  Imildiajs 

Paiia  and  other 

reoreatioaal  faolll'tles 

CoBserratien 

Sener  STSteBos  and 
other  trtillties 

Airports  and  other 
trans  portatlon 


211,765 


42,858 


9.6 


1.9 


211,567 


42,716 


U.l 


2.2 


178 


142 


0.1 


B/ 


Ifhite  oollar 

36.159 
*,4% 

1.6 

19.784 

1.0 

16.375 

5.6 

Ednoational 

6.4 

i',%B 

OT 

6,708 

73 

Professional  and  technical 

10,159 

0.5 

3,711 

0.2 

6,448 

2.2 

Research  and  statistical 

3,223 

0.1 

2,683 

0.1 

540 

0.2 

Art,  literary,  and  recreational 

10,754 

0.5 

9,222 

0.5 

1,532 

0.5 

Clerical 

1,226 

1/ 

692 

§/ 

534 

0.2 

Other 

1,324 

0.1 

711 

¥ 

613 

0.2 

Goods 

306.672 

13.9 

46.135 

2.4 

260.537 

88.5 

Seidng 

255,352 

11.6 

6;  746 

0.3 

i4^l666 

S4.4 

Canning  and  other 

51,320 

2.3 

39,389 

2.1 

11,931 

4.1 

Sanitation  and  health 

87,465 

4.0 

85,800 

4.5 

1,665 

0.6 

Uiscellaneona 

44,142 

2.0 

36,242 

1.9 

7,900 

2.7 

a/    Only  persons  reoeitdng  unskilled  rates  are  indl Tided  here.     Persons  employed  at  TOA  irork  camps, 

youths  employed  at  NYA  rates,  and  ownei^-operators  of  eqaipment  are  excluded. 
B/    Less  than  one-twentieth  of  one  percent. 


areas.  Projects  involving  parks  and  other 
recreational  facilities,  and  sewer  systems 
and  other  utilities  also  employed  large 
proportions  of  the  unskilled  and  inexperi- 
enced persons  eind  of  those  vrtiose  skills 
could  not  be  otherwise  utilized.  Most  of 
the  vmskilled  jobs  for  yromen  were  provided 
in  sewing  rooms. 

Professional,     technical,     and     office 
workers,   though  numerically     less  important 
than  other     groups  of  workers 
White  CoHer  fQj.  -^cm    Works  Program     Jobs 

^•'''•'»  are  provided,     offer     special 

problems,  Ikny  of  the  persons  classified 
in  these  groups  in  the  labor  inventory 
possess  specialized  training  which  could 
not  by  utilized  directly  on  Works  Program 
projects.  However,  the  broader  educational 
background  of  these  persons  often  facili- 
tates their  employment  at  types  of  work 
other  than     those  in  which  they  are  usually 


engaged.  This  mobility  is  vrell  illustrated 
within  the  office  vrorker  group  for  whom 
about  186,000  jobs  were  provided  in  March. 
Almost  151,000  of  the  persons  assigned  to 
office  work  were  employed  as  payroll  and 
statistical  clerks  and  on  similar  jobs. 
These  vrorkers  could  be  drawn  not  only  from 
the  122,000  clerks  reported  in  the  labor 
inventory  but  also  from  among  persons  us- 
ually employed  at  other  clerical  and  office 
vrork,  as  bookkeepers  and  accountants,  or 
even  at  various  professional  jobs.  Similar 
adaptability  characterizes  the  workers  em- 
ployed at  some  of  the  professional  and 
technical  jobs  under  the  Works  Program,  who 
numbered  more  them  137,000  in  March. 


Efficiency  Ratinsi  of    Skilled  Worlccrt 

The  relative  efficiency  of  skilled 
workers  on  WPA  projects  has  been  subject  to 
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inuoh  discussion.  In  order  to  investigate 
the  validity  of  the  various  claims,  a  study 
has  been  made  by  the  Federal  Tforks  Progress 
Administration  in  cooperation  with  the  in- 
ternational \inions  for  the  three  crafts 
■which  account  for  the  major  portion  of  the 
skilled  workers  employed  on  T/VPA  projects  - 
brick  ajid  stone  masons,  carpenters,  and 
painters,  WPA  workers  employed  at  these 
crafts  in  January  1937  in  seven  cities  1/ 
were  Judged  for  both  quality  and  quantity 
of  work.  This  was  done  by  pairs  of  examin- 
ers working  independently,  one  a  represent- 
ative of  the  union  concerned  and  the  other 
a  member  of  the  engineering  staff  of  the 
WPA.  A  representative  of  the  Federal  WPA 
was  assigned  to  each  community  to  supervise 
the  work  and  to  obtain  other  information 
regarding  the  workers  examined,  such  as 
years  of  experience,  usual  occupation,  and 
relief  status. 

Analysis  of  the  data  secured  indicates 
that  skilled  workers  employed  on  "lYPA  proj- 
ects are  generally  of  high  caliber,  Alnost 
78  percent  of  the  vrorkers  (95  percent  of 
the  total  had  been  taken  from  relief 
rolls),  were  graded  as  passable  or  better, 
on  the  basis  of  quality  of  work,  by  both 
examiners  who  rated  almost  half  this  group 
as  excellent.  Only  9  percent  were  consid- 
ered definitely  inferior  workers  by  both 
examiners.  From  the  point  of  viev/  of  quan- 
tity of  vrork  the  ratings  were  similar,  the 
examiners  agreeing  that  79  percent  of  the 
workers  were  passable  or  better  and  that  8 
percent  were  incapable  of  doing  the  quanti- 
ty of  work  required  of  a  qualified  crafts- 
man. 

Both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  rat- 
ings for  workers  employed  at  each  of  the 
crafts  varied  to  some  extent  from  those  for 
the  entire  body  of  skilled  workers  investi- 
gated. Carpenters  included  the  largest 
proportion  (88  percent)  of  workers  rated  as 
passable  or  better  in  quality  of  work  and 
painters  had  the  smallest  proportion  so 
graded.  Carpenters  also  excelled  in  quan- 
tity of  work,  with  86  percent  of  these 
craftsmen  rated  as  passable  or  better  as 
compared  with  75  percent  of  the  painters 
and  76  percent  of  the  brick  and  stone 
masons , 

Most  of  the  workers  examined  had  had 
niany  years  of  experience  at  their  crafts, 

1/  Baltimore,  Birmingham,  Hartford,  Memphis,  Uin- 
neapoli»,  Soranton,  and  Toledo. 


PERCENTAGES  OF  TIPA  WCREERS  IN  THREE  CTUTTS  IN 

SEVEN  CITIES  RECEIVING  SPBCITIED  RiTINGS 

FOR  ODjUiITY  AND  aUANTITY  OT  HDRK 

January  1937 


Rating  i/ 


Brick 

and 
Stone  Carpen-  Paint- 
Total  Maaona  ters   ere 


auALmr  or  ttcrk 

TOTAL 


100        100        100        100 


Excellent  by 

both  examiners 
Passahle  by 

both  examiners 
Passable  or  better  by 

one  examiner  and 

inferior  by  other     14    10     5 
Inferior  by 

both  examiners        9    11     7    10 


38  51    52    25 

39  28    36    45 

20 


aUJUJTITY  or  TIDRX 

100 

100 

100 

TOTAL 

100 

Excellent  by 

both  examiners 

28 

45 

36 

19 

Passable  by 

both  examiners 

51 

31 

50 

56 

Passable  or  better  by 

one  examiner  and 

inferior  by  other 

13 

10 

6 

19 

Inferior  by 

both  examiners 

8 

14 

8 

6 

4/  Ratings  nBre  giren  by  two  examiners  lAo  judged 
the  irorkers  independently  of  each  other. 


On  an  average  this  amounted  to  more  than  20 
years  of  experience  at  the  work  on  which 
they  were  employed  on  "WPA  projects.  Almost 
83  percent  had  10  years  of  experience  or 
more ,  The  proportions  of  workers  who  had 
spent  at  least  10  years  at  their  crafts 
varied  among  the  three  crafts,  ranging  from 
almost  93  percent  in  the  case  of  brick  and 
stone  masons  to  about  78  percent  of  the 
painters ,  That  the  years  of  experience 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  their  -work  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  workers  graded  as  excellent 
in  both  respects  had  the  greatest  and 
those  judged  inferior  had  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  years  of  employment  at  their  crafts. 
The  average  years  of  experience  ranged  from 
about  25  for  craftsmen  rated  as  excellent 
to  15  years  for  those  of  inferior  ability. 
Another  significant  finding  is  the  fact 
that  87  percent  of  skilled  workers  were  em- 
ployed at  the  same  craft  on  which  they  were 
engaged  regularly  before  1930. 
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Shifts  in  Employment 


The  composition  of  the  group  of  per- 
sons employed  on  Works  Program  projects  is 
subject  to  continual  chanse.  Each  month 
some  persons  leave  their  Works  Program 
jobs.  Replacements  are  made  by  assignment 
either  of  new  workers  or  of  workers  who 
have  previously  held  jobs  on  projects.  Of 
the  persons  who  remain, some  are  employed  on 
projects  of  the  same  ap:ency  from  period  to 
period  and  others  are  transferred  from  work 
on  projects  operated  by  one  agency  to  work 
on  projects  of  another  agency. 

It  was  found  that  during  the  spring  of 
1936  Works  Program  employees  left  their 
jobs  at  the  rate  of  abovrfc  13  peroent  of  the 
total  per  month;  and  that  for  every  three 
of  these  persons  separated, two  were  added 
dxiring  this  period  which  was  characterized 
by  declining  employ- 
ment under  the  Works 
Program.  Further, 
of  10  persons  work- 
ing on  the  Program 
during  a  given  month, 
9  were  working  dur- 
ing the  follcwing 
month,  &ad  nearly 
always  for  the  same 
agency. 

The  extent  of 
these  month-to-month 
changes  in  Works 
Program  employment 
(exclusive  of  ECVO 
was  ascertained  by 
a  tabulation  of  data 
covering  approxi- 
mately 82  percent  of 
the   United  States 

total.  Employment  figures  for  New  York  and 
the  New  England  States  were  not  included. 
Three  two-month  periods  were  covered  in  the 
study  -  March  and  April,  April  and  May,  May 
and  June. 

Changes  taking  plaoe  in  Works  Program 
employment  during  a  two-month  period  were 
analyzed  under  three  major  categories i 
acceesions,   separations,  and  transfers. 


Acoessions  to  the  Works  Program  arise 
through  assignment  of  persons  who  have  not 
previously  been  employed  under  the  Program 
(new  assignments)  as  well  as  through  reas- 
signment of  persons  who  have  been  previous- 
ly employed.  When  a  person's  name  appeared 
on  a  Works  Program  payroll  in  the  second  of 
a  pair  of  months  but  not  in  the  first  it 
was  recorded  as  an  accession;  it  was  con- 
sidered a  n«*r  assignment  or  a  reassignment 
depending  on  whether  or  not  the  person  had 
been  employed  on  the  Program  at  some  time 
prior  to  the  two-month  period.  A  separa- 
tion ooomrs  when  a  person  leaves  his  Works 
Program  job,  his  name  appearing  on  a  pay- 
roll ending  during  the  first  month  but  not 
on  a  payroll  ending  during  the  second  month. 
Another  type  of  shifting,  internal  to  the 
Works  Program,  takes  plaoe  through  trans- 
fers from  projects 
of  one  agency  to 
projects  of  another 
agency.  Such  shift- 
ing was  recorded  in 
the  analysis  when- 
ever it  was  observed 
that  a  worker's  name 
appeared  on  the  pay- 
roll of  one  agency 
in  the  first  month 
and  on  the  payroll 
of  anotlier  agency  in 
the  second  month. 
(The  status  of  a 
worker  was  determin- 
ed throughout  from 
that  payroll,  ending 
latest  in  the  month, 
on  which  his  name 
wss  entered. )  Work- 
ers unaffected  by 
of  change  in  their  em- 
ployment status  comprise  the  group  that  was 
employed  by  the  same  agency  as  evidenced  by 
payrolls  ending  during  each  month  of  a  two- 
month  period. 

In  following  the  movement  of  workers 
to  and  from  the  Works  Program  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  mobility  between  agencies 
dtiring  the  spring  months  of  1936,  the 


AT  WORK  ON  A  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  PLANT 


these  three  kinds 
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trende  in  employment  under  the  various 
agencies  should  be  borne  in  mind.  On  WPA 
projects  employment  declined  steadily  from 
the  peak  reached  late  in  February;  this  '.vas 
in  keeping  with  quotas  which  anticipated  a 
seasonal  increase  in  employment  in  industry 
and  agriculture  and  an  expansion  in  employ- 
ment xinder  the  other  agencies  participating 
in  the  Works  Program,  such  as  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  the  Public  7/orks  Adminis- 
tration. The  number  of  workers  on  projects 
of  these  other  participating  agencies,  ex- 
clusive of  ECW,  reached  its  peedc  in  June 
1936. 


Works     Program     Employment 


Summ8U*ie3  of  the  changes  in  employment 
under  all  agencies  reveal  that,  during  each 
of  the  pairs  of  months  studied,  persons 
working  on  projects  of  the  same  agency  in 
both  months  far  outnumber  persons  who  ex- 
perienced shifting  in  their  status.  This 
larger  group  comprised  nearly  90  percent  of 
total  employment.  While  workers  left  the 
Works  Program  at  the  rate  of  from  350,000 
to  410,000  persons  in  each  period,  these 
separations  were  pajrtially  counterbalanced 
by  accessions  that  added  workers  to  the 
Program  at  the  rate  of  240,000  to  270,000 
per  period.      Compared  with  the   av- 


THROUGH  TRAFFIC  AIDED  BY  CTIN-ARCH  BRIDGE 


persons 


erage  of  total  employment  in  each  two- 
month  period,  sepsirations  amount  to  about 
13,  whereas  accessions  amount  to  about  9 
out  of  every  100  persons.  These  rela- 
tionships apply  to  aggregate  Works  Pro- 
gram employment  and  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration transfers  between  agencies.  The 
latter  were  relatively  small,  averaging 
about  50,000  in  each  of  the  pairs  of  months 
and  representing  not  more  than  2  percent 
of     total       employment.        The     accompanying 

tabulation      summarizes 
SHirrS   IN  EMPLCri'MENT  UNDER  ALL  AGENCIES  k/  these    aspects      of      to- 

tal    Works   Program  em- 
.       March  -  June  1936  ployment. 

Continental  U.   S.  Excliisive   of  New  York  and  New  England 


Phase  of  Analysis 

Total  ntmiber  employed 
during  first  month 

Number  employed  by  same  agency 
during  both  months 

Separations   from  Works  Program 

Accessions  to  Wcrks  Program 

Transfers  between  agencies 

Total  number  employed 
during  second  month 

Net  change  in  number  ernplo^/ed 


March  -  April       April  -  May       May  -  June 


3,020,402  2,915,156  b/     2,758,423  b/ 


2,615,975 

349,819 

242,357 

53,608 


2,450,756 

409,245 

250,639 

55.155 


2,365,006 

351,722 

258,608 

41,700 


2,912,940  e/     2,756,550  e/     2,675,314 
-  107,462  -  158,606  -     83,114 


4/    Exclusive  of  Emergency  Conservation  Work. 

B/    Differences  between  the  total  employment   figures   for  April  and  May, 
as   sho'\m  in  the  sximmaries   for  the  t-wo  two-month  periods,    are   due  to 
the  fact  that  the  reports  -were  made  at   different  tines.     Additional 
information,   such  as  that   obtained  from  delayed  payrolls,  t.'Ss  avail- 
able  for  the  latter  of  the  two   analyses. 


WPA    Employment 

The  number  of 
persons  working  on  7vPA 
projects  in  the  areas 
covered  in  the  tabula- 
tion of  shifts  in  em- 
ployment dropped  23 
percent,  from  2,470,- 
000  to  1,900,000,  be- 
tween March  and  June. 
In  the  March-April 
period  over  301,000 
persons  were  separated 
from  the  WPA,  a  total 
partially  offset  by 
accessions  in  excess 
of  82,000,  leaving  a 
net  reduction  in  em- 
ployment amounting  to 
about  219,000.  Work- 
ers who    were  employed 
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SHUTS  W  TORIS  PROGRIU  mPLOTftlDlT,  St  MUDR  AGBJCIIS  t/ 
Continental  U.  S.  EiDlasiTs  of  New  York  and  New  IlnglAQd 
Marob  -  April  1936 


All 

Public 

PWA 

Other 

Phase  of  Analysis 

Agencies 

WPA 

Roads 

Non-Federal 

Resettlement 

NYA 

Agencies 

Total  msuber  eiiq>loyed  In  March 

3,020,402 

2, 

,468,812 

97,443 

87,011 

57,786 

153,008 

156,342 

Hmiber  employed  by  same  agency  March  and  April 

2,616,975 

2, 

,167,412 

71,548 

65,403 

48,100 

134,423 

130,069 

Separations   from  Iforka  Program 

349,819 

258,264 

23,277 

19,675 

9,130 

16,094 

21,379 

Accessions  to  Vorks  Program 

242,357 

76,925 

44,943 

57.725 

15.177 

27,097 

20.490 

Reassigned 

-36,-^ 

iY,iii 

blo^ 

■4,4<>9 

i;i36 

■I'llSl 

■■3^183 

Initially  assigned 

205,829 

55,433 

39,870 

53,226 

14,047 

25,946 

17,307 

NniAer  transferred  from  Agency  Indicated  in 

heading 

to  following  Agency 

All  Agencies 

53.606 

43,136 

2.616 

1.933 

556 

491 

4,674 

KPA 

5,568 

— 

1,475 

1,095 

197 

340 

2,461 

Public  Roads 

15,110 

13,949 

— 

525 

143 

57 

436 

FVA  Non-Federal 

11,902 

10,618 

617 

_ 

143 

17 

507 

Resettlement 

6,378 

5,143 

144 

122 

— 

32 

937 

NYA 

1,256 

1,219 

10 

5 

2 

^ 

20 

All  other 

13,394 

12,207 

372 

186 

71 

45 

513 

Nnmber  transferred   to  Agency   Indicated  in  heading 

from  following  Agency 

All  Agencies 

53.608 

5,568 

15.110 

11.902 

6,378 
?^r43 

1,256 

•Car9 

13.394 

UFA 

43;i36 

- 

is; 449 

i(5;6iT 

\i,ict7 

Piibllc  Roads 

2,618 

1,475 

— 

617 

144 

10 

372 

PWA  Non-Ted eral 

1,933 

1,095 

525 

— 

122 

5 

186 

Reset tliment 

556 

197 

143 

143 

- 

2 

71 

NYA 

491 

340 

57 

17 

32 

_ 

46 

All  other 

4,874 

2,461 

436 

507 

937 

20 

513 

Total  nmnbcr  eD5)loyed  in  April  B/ 

2,912,940 

2, 

,249,905 

131,601 

135,030 

69,655 

162,  776 

163,973 

Change  in  nuniser  employed  —  March  to  April 

-  107,462 

- 

218,907 

+  34,158 

♦  48,019 

+  11,669 

♦     9,768 

♦  7.631 

April 

-  May 

Total  mmiier  engjloyed  in  April     B/ 

2,915,156 

2, 

,247,236 

131,249 

136,013 

70,386 

163,664 

166,608 

Number  employed  by  same  Agency  April  and  Msjf 

2,450,756 

1, 

,922,262 

96,439 

97,468 

55,813 

141,497 

137,277 

Separations  from  Works  Program 

409,245 

282,436 

31,378 

35,118 

13,335 

21,607 

25,371 

Accessions  to  Works  Program 

250.639 

81.976 

61.466 

53.118 
4;  656 

9.569 

19,808 

24,682 

Reassigned 

i6',Aii 

-7^ 

I'l^ls 

it^^ 

-4;-945 

Initially  assigned 

190,214 

43,828 

54,062 

48,468 

7,971 

16,152 

19,733 

Number  transferred  from  Agency  indicated  in 

heading 

to  following  Agency 

All  Agencies 
WPA 

55,155 
-6^ 

42.538 

3.432 
toST 

3.427 

1,8a 

1,238 

560 

340 

1^ 

Public  Roads 

21,626 

19,022 

— 

1,175 

358 

69 

982 

PWA  Non-Tederal 

10,005 

8,463 

828 

- 

250 

36 

428 

Resettlement 

3,057 

2,790 

84 

71 

- 

29 

83 

NYA 

964 

917 

16 

10 

6 

^ 

15 

All  other 

12,642 

11,346 

413 

350 

104 

66 

363 

Number  transferred  to  Agency  indicated  In  heading 

from  following  Agency 

All  Agencies 

55.155 
4j,BB 

6,861 

21.626 

10,005 

3.057 

964 

12.642 

WPA 

■■5;-4s- 

2,790 

■517 

ll|3« 

Public  Roads 

3,432 

2,091 

- 

628 

64 

16 

413 

PWA  Non-Federsl 

3,427 

1,821 

1,175 

— 

71 

10 

350 

Resettlement 

123B 

520 

358 

250 

- 

6 

104 

NYA 

560 

340 

89 

36 

29 

. 

66 

Ala  other 

3,960 

2,089 

982 

428 

83 

15 

363 

Total  manber  employed  In  May  B/ 

2,756,550 

2, 

,011,099 

179,531 

160,591 

66,459 

162,269 

174,601 

Chasjie  in  number  employed  -  April  to  May 

-  15B.606 

_ 

236.137 

-f  46.282 

♦  24.578 

-  1.927 

-  1.395 

+  7.993 

May- 

June 

Total  nuo&er  employed  in  May  B/ 

2,758,428 

2, 

,014,778 

180,628 

159,931 

67,159 

161,675 

174,257 

Nvoober  employed  by  same  Agency  May  and  June 

2,365,006 

1, 

,801,395 

122,526 

110,364 

54,265 

139,793 

136,663 

Separations  from  Works  Program 

351,722 

190,738 

51,199 

45,214 

11,787 

21,118 

31,666 

Accessions  to  Works  Program 

^^ 

90.357 

54.580 

54.062 

8.714 

27.620 

23,275 

Reassigned 

42^515 

-5^ 

-i^ 

5;  139 

-t^ 

5;i« 

Initially  Assigned 

193,986 

43,739 

55,349 

46,759 

6,575 

23,480 

18,084 

Number  transferred  from  Agency  indicated  in 

heading 

to  following  Agency 

All  Agencies 
WPA 

41,700 

22.645 

6.903 
4,476 

^ 

^ 

764 
?5f 

5,928 

Public  Roads 

13,416 

10,763 

— 

1,427 

293 

102 

831 

nCA  NoD-Tederal 

6,557 

4,566 

1,424 

121 

51 

395 

Resettlement 

1,705 

1,221 

143 

139 

20 

182 

HYA 

1,3(B 

1,238 

25 

15 

7 

18 

All  ather 

6,791 

4,857 

841 

419 

131 

5S 

484 

Nunfcer  transferred  to  Agency  indicated  in  beading 

from  following  Agency 

All  Agencies 
WPA 

41.700 

11.928 

13.416 

6,557 

1.705 

1,303 

6.791 
4,8?7 

Public  Roada 

6,903 

4,470 

— 

1,424 

143 

25 

841 

PWA  Non-Tederal 

4,353 

2,353 

1,427 

_ 

139 

15 

419 

Resettlensnt 

1,107 

555 

Z93 

121 

7 

131 

HYA 

764 

S32 

102 

51 

20 

59 

All  other 

5,928 

4,018 

831 

395 

182 

18 

484 

Total  number  employed  in  June 

2,675,314 

1, 

,903,660 

200,522 

170,983 

64,684 

168,716 

166,  729 

Change  in  number  eicployed  -  May  to  Svom 

-     83.114 

_ 

111,098 

1-  19.894 

♦  11.052 

-  2.475 

+  7,041 

-  7.528 

a/    Inclusive  of  Emergency  Consermtlon  rtorn 

:. 

^    Differences  between  the  total  employment 

figures 

for  April  and  Way,   as  i 

Ibown  in  the 

sucnmries 

for  the  two  two-month  oerlods. 

are  due  to 

the  fact 

that  the  reports  were  made  at  different 

times. 

Additional  Infonnation, 

snob  as  that  obtained 

from  delayed  pj 

Lyrolls,  were  aTa 

liable  for  1 

the  latter 

of  the  two  analyses* 
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by  the  Wk  in  both  March  and  April  repre- 
sented 88  percent  of  March  employment  and 
96  percent  of  April  employment.  In  the  two 
subsequent  pairs  of  months  the  same  general 
relationships  obtained. 

Accessions  to  WPA  projects  during  the 
March-April  period  amounted  to  approximate- 
ly 27  percent  of  all  separations;  transfers 
both  from  and  to  other  agencies  are  includ- 
ed in  these  accession  and  separation  totals. 
A  similar  picture  prevailed  during  the 
April-liay  period,  but  between  May  and  June 
accessions  increased  to  a  figxire  almost 
half  as  great  as  the  total  separations.  Of 
the  ewoessions,  initial  assignments  aver- 
aged somewhat  more  than  half  during  the  en- 
tire period.  Reas^ignments  showed  a  rela- 
tive increase  during  each  of  the  three  pe- 
riods, a  trend  made  possible  by  the  in- 
creasing niflnber  of  months  of  prior  ?/PA 
operations.  Transfers  frcm  other  agency 
projects  constituted  a  negligible  portion 
of  total  accessions  -fco  WPA  projects. 

During  the  March-April  period  a  total 
of  about  300,000  persons  were  separated 
from  WPA  projects.  Of  these  only  43,000 
persons,  or  14  percent,  comprised  persons 
who  were     transferred  to  rrojects     operated 


by  other  Federal  agencies.  A  similar  rela- 
tion existed  betvreen  transfers  and  total 
separations  during  the  two  following  peri- 
ods. Considering  all  transfers  as  a  group, 
almost  PO  percent  of  the  total  involved 
transfers  of  workers  from  l^rPA  projects  to 
those  of  other  agencies.  Transfers  from 
other  agencies  to  the  V/PA  were  consistently 
small,  as  indicated  by  the  table  on  page 
68.  Three  major  '"orVs  Program  agencies 
(Public  Works  Administration,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  and  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration) absorbed  most  of  the  transfers 
from  T^TPA  projects  during  the  March-April 
period. 

The  proportions  that  both  men  and  wo- 
men workers  and  persons  from  relief  rolls 
constituted  of  separations  approximate  cor- 
responding figures  based  on  total  WPA  em- 
ployTnent.  During  the  March-April  period 
about  86  percent  of  the  persons  separated 
.\'©re  men  and  about  95  percent  of  ttie  total 
had  been  taken  from  relief  rolls. 


Employment  Under  Other     Federal   Asencies 

Accessions  were  much  more  numerous  than 
separations     on  the     oropTsuns  of  the     other 


SHiprs  IK  Ej.'PLcn.niw  nroni  T'r'E  \topj:s  tkocpiss  j\Dimn:r.TR/riai 

I'arch  —  June    193  6 
Continental  U.  S.   Fxclusive  of  New  York  and  New  EnfUand 


Phase  of  Analysis 


T^arch  -  April 
TJuiriber 


ercent 


Mvarb  er 


April  —  May 

Percent 


Ninrber  Percent 


Total  number  employed 
dtiring  first  month 

Nuiriber  employed  hy  VPA 
during  both  months 


2,468,812 


2,167,412 


2,247,236  A/ 


1,922,262 


2,03  4,778  A/ 


1,801,305 


Total  separations 

Separations  from  Works  Program 
Transfers  to  other  agencies 

301,400 
2^8,264 

43,136 

100.0 
14.3 

324_,074 

282,436 

42,  538 

100.0 

86.9 
13.1 

213,383 

190,-;'38 

22,645 

ia->,o 

89.4 
10.6 

Total  accessions 
Initial  assignments 
Reassignment s 
Transfers  from  other   agencies 

82^493 

55,433 

21, 492 

5,568 

100.0 

67.2 

26.1 

6.7 

88,837 

43,8'28 

38,148 

6,861 

ICC.O 

49.3 

43.0 

7.7 

102_,2e5 

43,739 
46,618 
11, 928 

100.0 
42.8 
45.6 
11.6 

Total  number  employed 
diiring  second  month 

2,249,905 

A/ 

2,01^,099 

A/ 

1,903,680 

Change  in  number  oaployed 

-  218,907 

-  236,137 

-  111,098 

a/    Differences  between  the   total   employment   figures   for  April    and  ^'ay,  as   sho-vrr.  in  the  sumnaries   fcr 
the  tvo  t■wo-^nonth  periods,    are  due  to  the   fact  that  the  reports  were  r;,i(3e   st   different  tir.ies. 
Additional  information,    such  as  that  obtained   fron;  delayed  payrolls,  was  available  for  the  latter 
of  the  t-wo  analyses. 
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SHUTS  IN  n/pupomr  vmm  agbtcies  other  than  ?»pa  a/ 

Uiroh  -  Jtoie  1936 


Phase  of  Analysis 


March  -  April 
Nunijer  Percent 


Aparil  -  May 
N\adba-  Percent 


May  —  Jixne 


Nianber 


Percent 


Total  ntmber  employed 

during  first  month  551,590 

Number  employed  by  same  ftgenoy 

dtiring  both  months  499,563 

Gross  separations 

Separations   from  the  Works  Program 
Transfers  to  TIPA  and  between  other 
agencies 

Gross  accessions 
Initial  assignments 
Reassignments 
Transfers  ftx)m  WA  and  between  other 

•genoiss  48,040 

Total  number  employed 

during  second  month  663,035  B/ 

Change  in  number  enqjloyed  +111,445 


667,920  b/ 


528,  494 


743,650  B,/ 


563,611 


102,027 

9i;^55 

100.0 
89.7 

139.426 
126,809 

100.0 
91.0 

180.039 
160,984 

100.0 
69.4 

10,472 

10.3 

12,617 

9.0 

19,055 

10.6 

213.472 

15,  036 

100.0 
7.0 

216.957 

14  6,' 366 

22,277 

100.0 
67.4 
10.3 

208.023 
156j^47 

28,004 

100.0 
7^.2 

13.5 

22.5 


48,294 

745,451  B/ 

+  77,531 


22.3 


29,772 

771,634 
+  27,984 


14.3 


a/    Exclusive  of  Qnergency  Conservation  Work. 

B/  Differences  betireen  the  total  employment  figures  for  April  and  May,  as  shoim  in  the  simmaries  for 

the  two  tifD-<nonth  periods,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  reports  trere  made  at  different  tlirTs. 

Additional  information,  such  as  that  obtained  from  delayed  payrolls,  was  availitble  for  the  latter 

of  the  two  analyses. 


Federal  agenolos,  slnoe  thees  programs  were 
expanding  between  ]feroh  and  June  1936.  For 
the  period  as  a  whole  an  average  of  about 
210,000  people  were  added  to  these  projects 
monthly.  Eowsver,  a  substantial  number  of 
separations  took  plaoe.  In  the  Maroh-April 
period,  for  example,  separations  of  102,000 
offset  nearly  half  of  the  213,000  persons 
taken  on  the  programs  of  the  various  agen- 
oies.  Of  the  group  separated  from  the  pro- 
grams of  the  different  agencies  some  90 
percent  left  the  Works  Program.  The  re- 
maining    10  percent  were  transferred  to  the 


Wk  or  the  other  Federal  agencies.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  taking  on  new  workers 
the  agencies  obtained  less  them  25  percent 
through  transfers  from  other  agencies  in- 
cluding the  WPA.  These  data  appear  in  sum- 
mary form  in  the  table  above.  For  details 
in  regard  to  shifts  in  employment  between 
certain  major  agencies  psirtioipating  in  the 
Works  Program,  the  table  on  page  68  should 
be  consulted.  Transfers  taking  plaoe  be- 
tween each  of  the  agencies  listed  as  well 
as  the  number  of  accessions  and  separations 
are  indicated. 
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Safety  and  Compensation 


Compensation  for  Vforks  Program  employ- 
ees ■who  are  injured  or  killed  by  accident 
in  the  performance  of  dut^J-  was  provided  in 
the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of 
1935  and  1936.  For  this  purpose  a  portion 
of  the  funds  made  available  under  each  act 
was  allocated  to  the  United  States  Employ- 
ees' Compensation  Commission.  In  order  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  loss  due  to  accidental 
injuries,  safety  programs  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents  on  work  projects  have  been 
developed.  Each  agency  operating  projects 
under  the  Works  Program  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility for  establishing  safe  conditions 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  vrork.  The  dis- 
cussion in  the  follovri.ng  paragraphs  is  lim- 
ited, for  the  most  part,  to  the  experiences 
of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  in 
injury  com.pensation  eind  safety  provisions. 


Injury  Compensation 


The  ERA  Acts  of  1935  and 
1936  extended  to  Works  Pro- 
gram employees  the  compensa- 
tion benefits  of  the  Act  of 
February/  15,  1934  (which  con- 
tinued the  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration). In  accordance 
with  these  provisions  the 
m  a  X  i  mum 
is  lim  — 
month  in 
injury  and  to 
in   case   of 


compensation 
ited  to  $25  a 
case  of 
$3,500 
death  or  permanent  dis- 
ability. Under  the 
ERA  Act  of  1936  these 
benefits  are  extended 
to  students  aided  by 
the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration who  vrere 
not  covered  by  the  Act. 
of  1935. 

On  the  basis  of 
the  CWA's  experience 
in  dealing  with  inju- 
ries, the  United  States 


SAFETY   RECORD 

CWA 

41 

accidents  in  each  1,000,000  hours  irorkied 
1  death  in  3,180,000  hours  irorked 

FERA 

40 

aoci dents  in  each  1,000,000  hours  trorloed 
1  death  in  4,100,000  hours  -worked 

WPA 

19 

accidents  in  each  1,000,000  hours  irorked 
1  death  in  6,400,000  hours  norked 

Employees '  Compensation  Commission  estimated 
that  $28,000,000  from  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1935  and  $9,000,000 
from  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act 
of  1936  would  be  required  to  meet  the  an- 
ticipated costs  of  compensation  claims  un- 
der the  Tforks  Program.  Subsequent  experi- 
ence has  indicated  that  these  amounts  vrere 
in  excess  of  probable  costs.  Consequently, 
rescissions  amounting  to  $14,200,000  were 
made  from  the  $28,000,000  fund  and  .1800.- 
000  from  the  $9,000,000  fund,  reducing  the 
net  allocation  total  to  $22,000,000. 

As  of  December  31,  1936,  total  expend- 
itures for  compensation  amounted  to  $4,- 
569,720,  of  which  over  $3,300,000  was  for 
the  payment  of  medical,  hospital,  and  inci- 
dental expenses  and  nearly  $740,000  for 
cases  which  involved  more  than  30  days' 
disability,  permanent  injury,  or  death,  in- 
cluding "ivorks  Progress  Administration,  Re- 
settlement Administration,  and  National 
Park  Service  cases  and  cases  subniitted  by 
other  Vtorks  Program  agencies.  The  Com:nis- 
sion  has  allowed  compensation  for  approxi- 
mately 400  fatal  cases,  and  about  350  addi- 
tional cases  are  now  under  consideration. 
The  unexpended  balance  of  the  $22,000,000 
is  available  to  satisfy  future  claim  costs 
of  injury  or  death  of  Viorks  ?ro£;r8jn  em- 
ployees caused  by  ac- 
cident in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty. 


WPA  Organization 

In  order  to  meet 
the  problems  that  arise 
■\vith  accidental  injury 
or  death  of  WPA  em- 
ployees, compensation 
sections  have  been  or- 
ganized in  each  State. 
These  sectior^s  consist 
of  a  State  Compensa- 
tion Officer  at  the 
YiTPA  State  headquarters 
and  a  District  Officer 
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in  each  of  the  several  districts  of  the 
State,  District  Officers  designate  persons 
in  local  offices  and  on  projects  to  issue 
requests  for  medical  treatment  or  hospital- 
ization and  to  prepare  the  prelimineiry  re- 
ports of  injury.  State  Compensation  Offi- 
cers arremge  with  medical  and  hospital  as- 
sociations for  adequate  care  by  reputable 
physiceins  and  hospitals  prepared  to  render 
efficient  service.  As  a  result  of  the  ur- 
gent need  for  prompt  payment  of  compensation 
allowances  to  WPA  workers,  the  United  States 
Employees*  Compensation  Commission  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  WPA  the  Tjrivilege  of  au- 
thorizing local  installments  of  initial  pay- 
ments of  compensation  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  30  days. 

Injured  workers  are  permitted  under 
WPA  regulations  to  work  overtime  subsequent 
to  their  recovery  so  as  to  recompense  them 
bo  the  greatest  possible  extent  for  the 
difference  between  what  would  have  been 
earned  as  wages  and  what  is  received  as 
compensation.  If  an  employee's  injury  is 
serious,  or  disabling  for  more  than  fifteen 
days,  another  qualified  member  of  the  fami- 
ly may  be  assigned  to  work  during  the  prin- 
cipal wage  earner's  period  of  disability. 


Compensation  Cases  and  Payments 

By  the  end  of  1936,  there  had  been  re- 
ported to  the  compensation  sections  of  State 
and  District  Works  Progress  Administrations 
310,356  cases  of  persons  injured  while  work- 
ing on  WPA  projects.  This  total  included 
59,947  lost-time  cases  which  may  involve 
cash  payments  of  compensation  for  one  day  or 
more  and  250,409  cases  not  involving  cash 
payments  of  compensation  but  likely  to  re- 
sult in  medical  or  hospital  expense  to  the 
Federal  Government, 

WPA  records  indicate  that  disbursing 
officers  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  up- 
on the  certification  of  State  Compensation 
Officers,  had  paid  out  $536,369  in  satis- 
faction of  local  installments  of  initial 
payments  of  compensation.  In  addition  to 
this  sum  a  large  portion  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended directly  by  the  Commission  was  for 
WTA  workers. 


Resettlement  and  National  Park  Service 

In  addition  to  handling  cases  of  WPA 
employees  who  are  injured  or  killed  by  ac- 


cident. State  and  district  compensation 
sections  assume  similar  responsibilitjf  for 
the  Resettlement  Administration  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Although  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  acoxira- 
cy  the  saving  to  the  Federal  Government 
under  this  arrangement,  it  is  conservative 
to  guess  that  setting  up  claim  sections 
would  cost  the  Resettlement  Administration 
and  the  National  Park  Service  25  to  50  per- 
cent more  thaji  they  now  pay  to  the  WPA  for 
the  service.  Under  the  terms  of  agreement 
the  Resettlement  Administration  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  reimburse  the  WPA  on 
the  actual  administrative  cost  basis  for 
each  case  handled. 

From  November  1936,  when  the  agreement 
with  the  Resettlement  Administration  was 
made,  to  the  end  of  1936,  the  77PA  has  han- 
dled for  that  agency  2,777  lost-time  cases 
involving  cash  payments  of  compensation  and 
5,219  .cases  not  involving  cash  payments  but 
resulting  in  medical  or  hospital  expense. 
Since  October  22,  1936,  when  the  agreement 
with  the  National  Park  Service  became  effec- 
tive, WPA  compensation  sections  have  handled 
115  Service  cases  involving  cash  payments 
of  compensation  and  77  Service  cases  involv- 
ing medical  or  hospital  expense  only. 


Property  Damage  Claims 

State  and  district  compensation  sec- 
tions also  investigate  claims  for  the  loss 
of,  or  damage  to,  privately  owned  property 
resulting  from  the  negligence  of  WPA  em- 
ployees. Such  a  claim,  which  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  $1,000,  is  forwarded  to 
Washington  for  detennination  and  certifica- 
tion to  Congress  in  such  eunounts  vri.thin  the 
^1,000  limitation  as  the  Administrator  deems 
justifiable.  Thus  far,  about  1,000  proper- 
ty damage  claims  have  been  submitted. 

Safety  on  the  WPA  Prosram 

Numerous  circumstances 
tend  to  produce  accidents 
in  a  work  relief  program. 
The  physical  qualifica- 
tions of  workers  are  often 
below  average.  Workers 
may  have  developed  certain 
mental  attitudes  during 
the  years  of  depression 
which  tend  to  increase  the  ordinary  haz- 
ards incident  to  employment.   Only  a  small 
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percentage  of  all  project  workers  have  had 
previous  safety  training.  Consequently,  in 
the  operation  of  a  varied  and  extensive  work 
program  aji  active  safety  organization  is 
essential  to  insure  adequate  protection 
for  the  workers. 


Orsanization  and  Proccdwc 

The  T17PA  safety  work  in  each  State  is 
directed  by  the  State  Safety  Consultant  and 
a  staff  of  State  Safety  Representatives,  A 
District  Safety  Inspector  is  assigned  in 
each  district  of  the  State,  and  Project 
Safety  Inspectors  are  provided  on  projects 
sufficiently  Isirge  or  hazardous  to  require 
full-time  inspection.  The  Director  of 
Safety  in  Washington  and  his  steSf  of  four 
Regional  Safety  Representatives  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  State  Safety  Organizations 
and  act  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Up-to- 
date  codes  and  instructions  relating  to 
safety  measures  are  made  available  to  all 
engineers,  supervisors,  foremen,  and  others 
responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  work. 
All  project  proposals  are  carefully  reviewed 
for  safety  provisions  before  they  are 
finally  approved,  and  sponsors  are  fully 
informed  of  their  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  workers  on  their  projects.  Every 
accident  on  a  YfPA  project,  regsu-dless  of 
whether  or  not  it  results  in  personal  in- 
jury, must  be  reported  in  detail  by  the 
foremen  in  charge  at  the  scene  and  time  of 
its  ocovirrence.  By  meajis  of  this  reporting 
procedure  Washington  and  the  State  head- 
quarters are  able  to  formulate  corrective 
measures  as  required. 

Safety  inspections,  made  regularly  by 
members  of  State  and  district  safety  staffs, 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  accident  prevention 
campaign.  Notices  of  vinsafe  conditions 
with  recommendations  for  their  correction 
are  promptly  dispatched  to  the  responsible 
authorities.  Before  buildings  are  occupied 
by  project  workers  they  are  inspected  and 
approved.  Trucks  and  other  mechanical 
equipment  are  frequently  inspected  to  in- 
Bxtre  their  safe  operation.  Safety  devices 
and  appliances  are  provided  and  used  wher- 
ever necessary,  and  first  aid  facilities, 
including  the  services  of  a  person  certi- 
fied competent  to  administer  first  aid,  are 
maintained  for  all  workers.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  over  250,000 
relief  workers  have  been  trained  in  first 
aid  during  the  three  work  relief  programs. 


An  educational  campaign  to  stimulate 
interest  in  accident  prevention  is  conducted 
in  every  State,  Conferences  and  meetings 
are  held  to  instiruct  supervisors  and  fore- 
men in  safe  methods  and  safety  procedure. 
The  fact  is  impressed  upon  operating  execu- 
tives that  the  success  of  safety  efforts 
depends  largely  upon  their  leadership  and 
that  they  will  be  held  strictly  responsible 
for  preventable  accidents  involving  workers 
under  their  supervision. 

Safety  Record 

When  the  Federal  Government  undertook, 
in  1933,  to  put  4,000,000  idle  persons  to 
work  on  thousands  of  CWA  projects,  the 


LOST   TIME   INJURIES 

JULY   I.  1935   TO   DECEMBER  31.  1936 


PERCENT    OF    TOTAL 


HANDLING     OBJECTS         26.9 


MAND       TOOLS  l9  .  I 


FALLS      OF       PERSONS  16. 0 


FALLING     OBJECTS  9-8 


STEPPING,    STRIKING  -    j. 

AGAINST     OBJECTS 


POISONS  ,   CORROSIVE 
SUBSTANCES 


ALL      OTHER       ACCIDENTS 


lOO  %  =    74,116       INJURIES 


WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION        2U8 
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United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Com- 
mission predicted  a  hundred  injuries  in- 
volving loss  of  time  for  each  million  man- 
hoTirs  of  employment.  There  were  actually 
48,000  lost-time  injuries  sustained  by 
workers  under  the  Civil  Works  Administra- 
tion, a  frequency  rate  of  only  41  per  mil- 
lion man-hours  of  exposure.  During  the 
same  period  375  workers  were  accidentally 
killed;  this  amounted  to  one  for  each  3,- 
180,000  man-hours  of  work.  The  experience 
gained  under  the  Cf!A  was  used  to  advantage 
in  developing  the  accident  prevention  cam  - 
paign  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion which  followed.  Under  this  program, 
43,320  lost-time  injuries  were  sustained  by 
workers  -  a  reduction  in  the  frequency  rate 
to  40  per  million  man-hours  of  exposure, 
ajid  266  accidental  deaths  resulted  in  a  fa- 
tality frequency  of  one  for  each  4,100,000 
man-hours  of  exposure. 

Prior  to  the  development  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  in  1935,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  announced  that  454,000 


lost-time  injuries  and  2,700  fatalities 
could  be  expected  on  WPA  projects  during  12 
months  of  operation.  Compered  with  this 
expectancy  and  with  the  frequency  rates  in 
the  two  preceding  work  programs,  the  actual 
experience  during  the  18  months  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1936,  represents  a  remarkable 
safety  record.  Injuries  causing  loss  of 
time  have  totaled  74,116,  or  a  frequency 
rate  of  18,5  per  million  man-hours  of  ex- 
posure, and  accidental  deaths  have  numbered 
626,  or  one  fatality  for  each  6,400,000 
man-hours  of  exposure.  The  percentage  dis- 
tribution of  lost-time  injuries,  by  cause, 
is  shoTm  in  the  preceding  chart. 

Aside  from  the  marked  reduction  in  in- 
juries accomplished  by  the  Safety  Program, 
the  practical  benefits  of  the  training  in 
first  aid  have  become  apparent.  Workers  who 
were  trained  in  first  aid  by  the  WPA  were 
among  the  foremost  in  usefulness  ajid  ef- 
fectiveness during  the  recent  flood,  and 
their  training  in  first  aid  was  utilized  to 
the  greatest  advantage  by  local  authorities. 
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Federal  Agencies  Participating  in  the   Works    Program 


MMiSi 


With  the  initia- 
tion of  the  Works  Pro- 
gram under  the  EEIA.  Act 
of  1935,  various  aner- 
gency  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government 
were  coordinated  under 
a  single  program.  This 
took  place  during  the 
summer  of  1935,  Some 
of  the  Works  Program 
operations  represent  the  continuation  of 
programs  begun  in  preceding  years  and  car- 
ried on  by  the  same  agencies  under  which 
they  v;ere  started;  others  represent  the 
continuation  of  certain  functions,  often  in 
somewhat  modified  form,  under  new  agencies 
established  for  the  purpose. 

The  programs  of  Emergency  Conservation 
Work  and  of  the  Public  Works  Administration 
are  illustrative  of  the  former  type  v4iich 
ranges  from  the  conservation  work  of  ECV^  to 
the  heavy  construction  projects  prosecuted 
under  the  PWA.  Included  in  the  PWA  program 
which  was  financed  by  funds  from  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act  were  build- 
ing projects  of  the  PWA  proper,  irrigation 
operations  under  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  harbor  and  flood  control  activities  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Outstanding  among  the  new  agencies  es- 
tablished under  the  Works  Program  to  carry 
on  in  modified  or  expanded  form  certain  of 
the  earlier  emergency  activities  are  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  and  the  Re- 
settlement Administration.  Work  activities 
previously  undertaken  by  the  FERA  and  the 
CWA  were  expanded  with  the  establishment  of 
the  WA.  Rural  rehabilitation  and  resettle- 
ment of  farm  families  were  included  among 
the  functions  of  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration. This  agency  extends  aid  by  making 
loans  and  grants  of  funds  to  farmers  as 
well  as  by  operating  work  projects  designed 
primarily  to  provide  them  with  employment. 
The  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
also  newly  established,  undertook  to  extend 
the  use  of  electricity  in  rural  areas. 


In  addition  to  the  newly  established 
administrations  and  the  aaergency  organiza- 
tions already  in  existence  viien  the  ERA  Act 
of  1935  was  passed,  various  regular  govern- 
mental agencies  participate  in  the  Works 
Program.  The  operations  of  these  govern- 
mental units  are  for  the  most  part  an  ex- 
tension of  their  regular  activities,  and 
vary  in  type  of  work  from  heavier  construc- 
tion to  lighter  undertakings  providing  a 
maximum  of  acaployment. 

Whereas  allocations  fraa  the  EELA.  Act 
of  1935  were  made  to  finance  a  vade  variety 
of  work  projects,  the  funds  provided  imder 
the  ERA  Act  of  1956  were  allocated  chiefly 
to  carry  on  projects  viiich  employ  relative- 
ly large  numbers  of  workers.  The  heavier 
construction  projects,  in  many  instances, 
were  continued  by  drawing  on  unexpended 
balances.  For  additional  projects  of  the 
PWA  Non-Federal  Division  the  ERA  Act  of 
1936  provided  for  grants  by  making  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  funds  that  had  previ- 
ously been  used  for  loans.  Since  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1936  Biiergency  Conserva- 
tion 'iVork  has  drav.Ti  upon  direct  appropria- 
tions made  to  it,  and  new  projects  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  have 
been  financed  through  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation. 

Physical  accomplishments  on  Works  Pro- 
graiu  projects,  exclusive  of  WPA  accomplish- 
ments which  are  discussed  in  a  preceding 
section,  may  be  summarized  briefly  under 
the  groupings  used  above.  Heavy  construc- 
tion projects  of  the  public  works  type 
prosecuted  by  such  agencies  as  the  PWA,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  have  achieved  notable  results. 
Citing  only  a  few  of  these  accomplishments, 
the  PWA,  through  its  non- Federal  program, 
has  already  completed  1,400  public  build- 
ings, 662  public  utility  projects,  and  over 
200  projects  for  the  construction  of 
bridges,  streets,  and  similar  purposes. 
This  administration  also  has  under  active 
construction  another  981  projects  of  simi- 
lar nature,  financed  from  YiTorks  Program 
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WORKS    PROGRAM     EMPLOYMENT 

SELECTED      MAJOR      AGENCIES 
THROUGH    FEBRUARY    20,  1937 


THOUSANDS 


OF  PERSONS 
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PWA  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION 


funds,  and  its  Housing  Division  is  under- 
taking 41  low-cost  housing  projects  in  va- 
rious cities  of  the  United  States, 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  com- 
pleted about  10,000  miles  of  Vforks  Program 
highways,  and,  in  addition,  has  some  2,500 
miles  still  under  construction.  It  has 
completed  818  projects  for  the  elimination 
of  railroad  eind  highway  grade  crossings, 
either  by  separation  of  grades  or  by  the 
relocation  of  highways.  Grade-  crossing 
work  is  still  under  construction  on  907 
projects. 

Major  operations  on  16  large  irriga- 
tion projects  have  been  carried  forward  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  The  largest  is 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dean  and  its  associated 
structures.  With  Works  Program  funds. 
Grand  Coulee  has  been  advanced  from  the 
cofferdam  stage  to  the  point  where  all 
concrete  is  above  the  level  where  floods  or 
slides  can  interfere  with  the  work. 


istration,  in  addition  to  giving  resettle- 
ment and  rehabilitation  aid  to  needy  farm- 
ers, has  planted  44,000,000  trees,  cleared 
over  11,000  acres  of  land  said  built  about 
70,000  dams  to  check  erosion  and  gullying. 

On  projects  of  the  Forest  Service 
525,000  rods  of  fences  have  been  erected, 
and  almost  2,000  miles  of  roads  and  trails 
have  been  built  in  the  Nation's  forests. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  contour-tilling  of  over 
605,500  acres  of  farm  land,  and  has  con- 
structed 790,000  check  dams  for  gully  con- 
trol. Under  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  over  2,250,000  elm  trees 
have  been  removed  in  the  ceimpaign  against 
the  fatal  Dutch  elm  disease.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  has  completed  the  collection 
of  data  for  the  Census  of  Business  and  Re- 
tail Trade  for  the  year  1935,  and  has  al- 
most finished  the  preparation  of  an  alpha- 
betical index  of  all  persons  listed  in  the 
Census  of  1900. 


The  extent  of  the  accomplishments  on 
projects  which  do  not  involve  heavy  con- 
struction is  illustrated  by  the  following 
items  reported  by  different  agencies,  CCC 
enrollees,  in  the  course  of  their  varied 
Emergency  Conservation  Work  activities,  have 
planted  1,035,000,000  tree  seedlings  and 
improved  the  forest  stcuids  of  over  2,500,- 
000  acres  of  land.   The  Resettlement  Admin- 


In  the  following  pages  the  Works  Pro- 
gram activities  of  agencies  other  than  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  and  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  are  described 
in  some  detail.  Only  limited  aspects  of 
their  participation  in  the  Progreun,  such  as 
employment  provided  and  funds  made  avail- 
able, have  been  summarized  in  earlier  sec- 
tions of  this  report. 
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Department   of   Agriculture 


Entomolosy  and  Plant  Quarantine 

Projects  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  in  nearly 
every  State,  under  funds  allocated  from  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriations  of  1935  and 
1936,  are  similar  to  those  conducted  under 
its  direct  appropriations  and  considered  as 
regular  functions  of  the  Bureau.  The  addi- 
tional work  made  possible  by  the  allocation 
of  Works  Program  funds  has  greatly  advanced 
the  Bureau's  control  and  eradication  activ- 
ities. It  is  estimated  that  as  a  result  of 
work  done  during  the  past  year  and  a  half 


names,  and  the  black  stem  rust  disease 
which  attacks  wheat  and  other  grains.  The 
work  consists  in  the  examination  of  trees 
in  order  to  locate  diseased  specimens,  and 
laboratory  diagnosis  of  selected  specimens; 
removal  of  infected  trees;  and  removal  of 
dead  or  dying  trees  that  are  readily  sus- 
ceptible to  disease  growths,  and  bushes  on 
which  some  of  the  fungi  grow. 

The  general  procedure  in  insect  con- 
trol activities  is  to  reduce  the  insects' 
food  supply  by  destroying  worthless  trees 
and  plants  in  areas  where  infestation  is 
known  to  exist  and  to  spray  or  destroy  in- 
fested trees  and  plants.  Major  efforts 
have  been  directed  toward  the  control  of 
the  gypsy  moth  which  by  defoliation  greatly 


DISEASE  CONTROL  WORK  IN  A  TOITE  PINE  FOREST 


these  activities  have  reached  a  status 
that,  with  regular  appropriations,  would 
not  have  been  attained  within  five  years. 

The  disease  control  activities  of  the 
Bureau  include  work  to  control  the  Dutch 
elm,  white  pine  blister  rust,  phony  peach, 
citrus  canker,  and  peach  mosaic  diseases 
which  affect  the  trees  indicated  by  their 


damages  shade,  fruit,  and  forest  trees. 
Brown-tail  moth  exteimination  work  consists 
of  removing  infested  specimens  of  such  fa- 
vorite food  plants  of  the  moth  as  apple  and 
wild  cherry  trees  and  destroying  the  winter 
webs  of  the  moth.  The  Bureau's  control 
projects  include  the  eradication  of  wild 
cotton  plants,  which  serve  as  hosts  to  the 
pink  bollworm,  and  of  thurberia  plants, 
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PHYSICAL  ACCCMPLISHMENTS  CN  DISEASE  AND  INSECT  CONTROL  PROJIXTTS 
OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ENTCMOLOGY  AND  PLAUT  ttUARANTINE 


Disease 

or 
Inaeot 


Years  Die- 
Allooations  ease  or 

Through  Insect  has 

February  20,    Location  of     Existed 
1937 Prlnolpal  Work   In  U»S» 


Chief  Physical  Accomplishments 
On  Projects  Through  Deo*  31,  1936 


Disease  Control 
Dutch  Elm 


$6,135,150   New  Jersey  and 
New  York 


Black  Stem  Rust  2,968,000   Grain  States 

■White  Pine  Blister  Rust   7,004,554   Nationwide 
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101,000       Florida 


40 
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20 


86,000       North-Eastem  27 

and  Great  Lakes 
States 


2,277,800  trees  removed 

91,000,000  barberry  bushes  removed 

4,480,000  acres  inspected 
230,840,000  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  removed 

52,000,000  trees  removed 

13,600,000  trees  removed 

110,000  trees  removed 


5,493,000  egg  clusters  treated 
16,600,000  larvae  destroyed 
1,875,000  acres  scouted 
25,400  trees  out 
151,400  acres   of  trees   sprayed 

3,160,000  acres  scouted 
4,570,000  webs  destroyed 
15,000,000  trees  examined 
390,000  trees  removed 

970,000  plants  destroyed 
157,000  acres   scouted 

164,000  acres  scouted 
5,000  acres  cleared  of  wild  cotton 
2,900,000  seedlings  removed 
123,000  thurberia  plants  removed 

32,600  acres  of  com  inspected 


hosts  to  the  thurberia  weevil,  since  both 
the  bollworm  and  the  weevil  are  destructive 
to  cotton.  A  survey  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  European  com  borer  has  also  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  Bureau. 

For  each  of  the  projects  mentioned, 
the  table  above  summarizes  the  amount  of 
funds  allocated  through  February  20,  1937, 
the  area  where  the  principal  work  is  locat- 
ed, the  number  of  years  since  the  disease 
first     gained     a     foothold     in     the    United 


States,  and  the  physical  acccmplishments  on 
the  projects  as  of  December  31,  1936. 

In  addition  to  its  disease  and  insect 
control  activities  the  Bureau  has  operated 
projects  for  the  construction  of  field  in- 
sectaries.  These,  however,  constitute  only 
a  minor  phase  of  the  Bureau's  program. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  agency's 
emergency  activities  in  June  1935  to  the 
end  of  1936,     about  40,000,000  man-hours  of 
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employment  had  been  provided  in  1,592  coun- 
ties distributed  throughout  44  States.  Dur- 
ing the  week  ending  February  20,  1937, 
workers  numbered  13,477;  on  August  29,  1936, 
when  the  peak  was  reached,  27,725  workers 
were  employed.  The  chart  appearing  on  page 
76  illustrates  the  ccmplete  trend  of  em- 
ployment. By  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
workers  (about  40  percent  during  Janiiary 
1937)  are  engaged  in  the  eradication  of  the 
Dutch  elm  disease.  Gypsy  moth,  black  stem 
rust ,  and  viiite  pine  blister  rust  eradica- 
tion projects  also  employed  large  numbers 
of  workers. 

By  February  20,  1937,  Presidential  al- 
locations of  Works  Program  funds  to  the  Bu- 
reau amounted  to  $23,182,436,  of  which 
about  40  percent  was  from  EflA.  Act  of  1936 
funds.  By  the  same  date  $21,518,807,  or  93 
percent  of  the  allocations,  had  been  ex- 
pended. 


Forest  Service 

In  order  to  extend  its  regular  work  of 
improving  and  protecting  the  national  for- 
ests, the  Forest  Service  has  participated  in 
the  Works  Program,  operating  projects  di- 
rected toward  those  ends.  It  has  also  un- 
dertaken work  projects  for  the  development 
of  the  recreational  potentialities  of  the 
forest  land  under  its  jurisdiction.  For 
these  purposes  the  Service,  through  Febru- 
ary 20,  1937,  had  received  allocations 
amounting  to  $25,681,625  from  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  ERA  Act  of  1935  and  ^11,- 
939,646  from  EEIA.  Act  of  1936  funds.  Except 
for  $12,125,000  w±iich  was  earmarked  from 
the  1935  Act  allocations  for  the  purchase 
of  approximately  3,000,000  acres  of  forest 
land,  the  funds  have  been  provided  for  vrork 
projects. 

Approved  by  the  National  Forest  Reser- 
vation Commission  for  purchase  are  about 
2,892,000  acres  of  land  located  for  the 
most  part  in  areas  east  of  the  Great  Plains 
where  heavy  concentration  of  population, 
widespread  forest  devastation,  and  consid- 
erations of  watershed  protection  in  criti- 
cal areas  made  public  forestry  activities 
particularly  desirable. 

Most  of  the  work  projects  sponsored  by 
the  Service  are  for  the  protection  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  forests.  Typ- 
ical of  such  activities  are  ranovel  of  fire 
hazards,  and  construction  of  forest-devel- 


opment roads,  horse  trails,  lookout  towers, 
telephone  lines,  firebreaks  and  other  fa- 
cilities; improvanent  of  existing  timber 
stands  by  thinning  and  other  practices;  de- 
velopment of  tree  nurseries  and  reestab- 
lishment  of  forest  cover  by  the  planting  of 
deforested  areas;  protection  of  forests  by 
control  of  insects  and  diseases;  reduction 
or  control  of  soil  erosion  as  a  means  of 
flood  control;  creation  of  more  favorable 
conditions  for  wildlife;  and  development  of 
recreational  facilities.  The  structural, 
transportation,  and  ccmuunication  improve- 
ments completed  on  the  projects  by  the  end 
of  1936  include  the  following:  526,250 
rods  of  fences,  1,039  buildings  (barns, 
bathhouses,  and  cabins),  1,354  miles  of 
telephone  lines,  19  miles  of  power  lines, 
1,879  miles  of  roads  and  trails,  282 
bridges,  and  13,905  linear  feet  of  pipe 
lines  and  conduits. 

Works  Program  activities  were  under- 
taken on  tvrfo  other  types  of  projects  -  re- 
search in  the  utilization  of  v.ood  and  the 
supply  of,  and  demand  for,  forest  products 
of  all  kinds,  and  cooperation  with  State 
governments  and  individuals  in  the  advance- 
ment of  forest  protection  and  forestry 
practice.  These  projects,  however,  consti- 
tuted relatively  minor  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Forest  Service  work  projects  fi- 
nanced by  1936  funds  continue  all  the 
forest  protection  and  administration  activ- 
ities of  the  previous  year,  except  those 
related  to  soil  erosion  and  wildlife  con- 
ditions.  In  addition,  geographical   and 
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topographical  surveys  ere  being  conducted. 

Snployment  on  Forest  Service  work 
projects  totaled  14,862  persons  by  August 
31,  1935,  less  than  two  months  after  the 
first  project  was  put  into  operation.  Dur- 
ing the  following  11  months,  the  number  of 
persons  at  work  exceeded  19,000  at  two  dif- 
ferent periods,  but  finally  dropped  to  13,- 
559  during  the  week  ending  July  4,  1936. 
Thereafter, with  the  inception  of  work  pro- 
vided from  1936  funds,  a  sharp  rise  took 
place  in  employment  which  was  maintained  at 
the  level  of  about  25,000  persons  until  the 
end  of  1936.  Subsequent  declines  brought 
the  number  at  work  to  21,664  during  the 
week  ending  February  20,  1937.  Throughout 
most  of  the  period  of  operation  over  90 
percent  of  the  persons  anployed  by  the  Serv- 
ice have  been  certified  as  in  need  of  re- 
lief. These  data  are  charted  on  page  76. 


Public  Roads 

Since  its  inception  more  than  40  years 
ago,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  been 
the  chief  agency  for  Federal  participation 
in  highway  construction.  The  Bureau  con- 
structs or  directs  the  construction  of 
highways,  roads,  trails,  streets,  and 
bridges  for  many  of  the  Federal  agencies, 
and  supervises  operations  undertaken  by 
State  highway  departments  when  Federal 
funds  are  involved.  With  13  district  of- 
fices located  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  keeping  in  close  contact  with 
State  highway  departments,  the  Bureau  has 
gathered  together  a  wealth  of  infonnation 
relative  to  the  road  and  highway  needs  of 
each  State.  Legislative  acts  empower  the 
Bureau  to  require  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments to  draft  acceptable  construction  con- 
tracts, including  provisions  for  minimum 
hovirly  wage  rates  and  suitable  working  con- 
ditions, in  operations  financed  in  part 
from  Federal  funds.  Because  of  its  previ- 
ous experience  in  highway  work  and  the 
adaptability  of  its  organization  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  was  veil  equipped  to  admin- 
ister the  large  Works  Program  allocations 
that  were  made  to  it. 


Allocations 

Works  Program  allocations  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  totaling  $508,755,627 
as  of  Febr\iary  20,  1937,  are  divided  among 
the  following  activities:   (1)  ^100,000,000 


for  1935  Public  Works  highways  to  complete 
a  previously  authorized  program  under  vchich 
the  first  $100,000,000  had  been  provided  by 
the  Bnergency  Appropriation  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  1935;  (2)  $200,000,000  for  Works  Pro- 
gram highways;  (3)  $199,621,865  for  Works 
Program  grade-crossing  elimination;  and  (4) 
$9,133,762  for  the  replacement  or  repair  of 
258  flood-damaged  highway  bridges  in  eight 
Eastern  States.  Allocations  for  the  first 
three  programs  were  made  from  1935  ERA  Act 
funds  and  for  the  fourth  from  1936  ERA  Act 
funds. 


Baployment 

Under  its  $500,000,000  program,  the 
Bureau  has  been  able  to  provide  work  for 
almost  every  type  of  highway  construction 
labor.  Laborers  of  every  degree  of  skill 
have  been  used  on  the  actual  construction 
work*,  in  addition  to  the  administrative  and 
supervisory  personnel,  including  engineers, 
draftsmen,  miscellaneous  white  collar  work- 
ers and  foranen.  Modern  methods  of  road 
building  require  the  use  of  high-powered 
equipment,  operated  by  skilled  workmen. 
Journeymen  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and 
painters,  structural  steel  workers,  stone- 
masons and  setters,  mechanics,  welders,  and 
divers  have  all  been  employed  on  the  pro- 
gram. Intermediate  and  unskilled  workers 
have  included  curb  setters,  hand  blast  op- 
erators, light  equipment  operators,  con- 
crete and  asphalt  paving  workers,  truck 
drivers,  and  helpers  of  all  kinds. 

The  first  employment  provided  by  the 
Bureau  with  ERA  Act  funds  was  on  1935  Pub- 
lic Works  highway  projects.  To  meet  the 
cost  of  this  program,  for  wftiich  $200,000,- 
000  had  been  authorized  and  the  first 
$100,000,000  provided  in  the  previous  year 
through  the  Qnergency  Appropriation  Act, 
Fiscal  Year  1935,  a  second  $100,000,000  was 
provided  from  fvmds  made  available  under 
the  ERA  Act  of  1935  in  accordance  with  the 
Agriculture  Department  Appropriation  Act, 
1936.  On  August  1,  1935,  many  projects, 
out  of  the  total  of  those  authorized,  were 
in  progress  or  had  been  completed.  The 
value  of  work  performed  amounted  to  about 
$100,000,000  in  Federal  funds  from  other 
allotments,  when  the  second  $100,000,000 
was  applied  to  this  program.  Employment  on 
the  1935  Public  Works  highway  program,  sub- 
sequent to  August  1,  1935,  is  therefore 
credited  to  Works  Program  funds.  Snploy- 
ment on  Works  Program  highway  projects  and 
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Works  Program  grade-cross  inp;— elimination 
projects  started  during  the  latter  part  of 
August  1935.  During  October  1936  the  con- 
struction of  Works  Program  flood  replace- 
ment projects  was  begun.  All  labor  except 
the  supervisory  and  highly  skilled  person- 
nel was  required  to  be  obtained  through  the 
United  States  Snployment  Service.  On  Works 
Program  highway,  grade- 
crossing  elimination, 
and  flood  replacement 
projects  preference  was 
to  be  given  to  quali- 
fied persons  certified 
as  in  need  of  relief. 
On  1935  Public  '.'/orks 
highway  projects  all 
except  supervisory  em- 
ployees v/ere  secured 
through  the       United 

States  _flnployment  Serv- 
ice when  available,  and 
first  preference  was 
given  to  local  veterans 
with  dependents. 


for  persons  certified  as  in  need  of  relief. 
On  Federal  aid  and  State  highway  projects, 
which  are  not  financed  from  ERA  Act  funds, 
qualified  workers  certified  as  in  need  of 
relief  are  given  preference  in  auplojTiient . 
Agreements  to  this  end  have  been  negotiated 
by  the  Bureau  with  the  United  States  Bn- 
ployment  Service,    the  State  highway  depart- 


aiPLOnO/TNT,  HOURS,  AND  EARKINGS  CN  PROJECTS  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS 


Through  February  20,  1937 


Program 


En^loymcn^ 

During  Week  Average 

Ending                                      Guns*-  Hotirly 

February  20,  CumulatiTe         lati-ve  Earnings 

1937               Houre Eamlngg  (Cents) 


PROGRAMS  WIDER  THE  ERA  ACTS 


TOTAL 


31,546   209,837,094   $106,943,732  51.0 


ERA  Act  of  1935 

1935  Public  Woits  Highly  a/ 
Works  Program  Grade-Crossing 
Works  Program  Higjnray 


ERA  Act  of  1936 
Flood  Replacement 


TOTAL 


Federal  -  Aid  Highway  B/ 
State  HighT»y  C/ 


C/ 


EtnplOTOent  on  these 
prograjTiS  (exclusive  of 
other  orjerations  of  the 
Bureau  \*ich  also  pro- 
vided v;ork  to  persons 
certified  as  in  need  of 
relief)  reached  a  maxi- 
mu.ni  during  the  week 
ending  July  25,  1936, 
when  169,769  persons 
were  at  work.  However, 
follovdng  the  peak  of 
operations,  seasonal 

declines  and  completion 
of  projects  reduced  an- 
ployment  through  the 
winter  of  1936-37.  Dur- 
ing the  week  ending 
February  20,  1937,  the 
total     number     employed 

on  the  Bureau's  operations  financed  by  EtiA 
Act  funds  vBlS  31,546.  Of  this  nuiiiber,  9,- 
978  persons  had  been  certified  as  in  need 
of  relief. 

The  trend  of  emplojirient  under  ERA  Act 
allocations  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
is  shovm  in  the  chart  on  page  76.  In  the 
accompanying  table  emploj'ment,  hours,  and 
earnings  under  the  Bureau  through  Febmary 
20,   1937,   are  indicated. 

In  addition  to  the  operations  financed 
with  ERA  Act  fxinds,  the  Bureau  provides 
considerable   anploiTnent   on  other     programs. 


30,276 

16,354 
12,088 


1,270 


209,166.291 
'44;  6^^851 
46,093,428 

118,198,012 


670,803 


106.533.724    50.9 

26,925,764     58.4 
55,097,376     46.6 


410,008     61.1 


PROGRAiC  NOT  UNEER  THE  ERA  ACTS 


20,279         99,654,996       $  52,901,444     53.1 


19,715 
564 


78,036,588 
21,618,408 


42,767,240     54,6 
10,134,204     46.5 


Data  on  operations  from  August  1,  to  Noronber  16,  1935  estimated. 
Includes  data  from  July  20,   1935. 

Includes  data  from  July  27,  1935  and  covers  only  -workers  supplied 
through  the  U.  S.  Einployment  Service  as  reported  by  States  opers^ 
ting  under  alternate  plan  agreements. 


ment  s , 
tion. 


and  the  Works     Progress  Adininistra- 


iinploiTiient      on  these     non-MiA  financed 
programs      reached  a  maximum     of   77,505  per- 

week  ending  August  15, 
19,51.4  persons  had  been 
need  of  relief.  Minimum 
the  la\inching  of  the  pro- 
gram in  August  1935  were  reported  during 
the  week  of  January  23,  1937,  v/hen  a  total 
of  17,260  persons  v>rere  eiaployed,  of  whom 
2,957  v.-ere  certified  as  in  need  of  relief. 
Cumulative  emplojrment  data  dealing  with 
these  non-ERA     prograias     are      shovvn   in     the 


sons     during     the 
1936.        Of  these, 
certified     as  in 
operations     since 
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table,  together  with  the  mrnber  of  employees 
during  the  week  ending  February  20,  1937. 


Works  Program  Highways  and  Grade- 
Croasing  Elimination 

In  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  by 
the  President  for  the  eipendittire  of  the 
Works  Program  highway  allocation,  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  to  various  road  types 
was  specified.  Improvements  were  to  be 
made  on  roads  vjithin  and  outside  of  munici- 
palities and  metropolitan  areas,  some  on 
the  Federal-aid  highway  system,  some  on  the 
State  highway  system,  and  some  on  secondary 
or  feeder  roads.  Thus  the  highway  program 
Involves  the  construction  of  practically 
every  type  of  road  or  highway  from  the  sin- 
gle or  double  lane  farm-to-raarket  roads  to 
great  multiple-lane  highways  designed  to 
carry  streams  of  heavy  traffic  efficiently 
and  safely  throiogh  congested  areas. 

The  grade-crossing-elimination  program 
involves  the  protection  of  the  traveling 
public  from  railroad -crossing  accidents 
through  the  construction  of  hundreds  of 
viaducts  or  tunnels  so  that  traffic  on 
highways  and  railroads  may  cross  at  differ- 
ent levels.  Through  the  relocation  of 
miles  of  highways,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
dangerous  crossings  are  being  eliminated 
altogether.  Through  new  and  effective  sig- 
nal, gate,  or  other  scifety  devices  at  hun- 
dreds of  other  grade  crossings  protection 
is  increased. 

Up  to  January  31,  1937,  work  on  the  two 
programs  had  resulted  in  the  ccmpletion  of 
9,764  miles  of  highways  or  roads  at  a  cost 
of  $117,326,825  and  in  the  elimination  or 
better  protection  of  1,057  grade  crossings 
with  an  outlay  of  $53,541,764.  In  addi- 
tion, 2,645  miles  of  highways  valued  at 
$55,770,358  were  under  construction  as  were 
1,139  grade-crossing- elimination  or  pro- 
tection projects  involving  $101,380,638. 
Plans  and  specifications  submitted  by  State 
highway  departments,  totaling  $7,898,284 
for  381  miles  of  roads  and  $16,037,162  for 
715  grade-crossing  structures  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau.  Projects  covering 
the  remaining  available  funds  were  in 
process. 


Status  of  Other  Programs 

No  aegregation  is  available  to  show 
the  units  completed  with  funds  provided  by 


the  Bnergency  Appropriation  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  1935,  as  distinct  from  WA  Act  funds 
on  the  1935  Public  Works  highway  program. 
Of  the  combined  funds,  $183,365,317  had 
been  expended  on  completed  projects,  proj- 
ects with  allotments  totaling  $9,929,311 
were  under  construction,  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  projects  valued  at  $2,503,730 
had  been  approved,  and  a  balance  of  $4,- 
201,642  was  still  available. 

Under  the  flood  replacement  program, 
127  construction  contracts  involving  §5,- 
312,578  had  been  awarded  in  six  States  by 
February  1937,  leaving  a  balance  of  $3,- 
821,184  for  further  contracts. 

Soil  Conservation 


Works  Program  activities  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  are  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  establishment  and  conduct  of  demonstra- 
tion centers  where  farmers  may  observe  in 
operation  approved  methods  of  erosion  con- 
trol and  prevention.  In  addition,  studies 
of  the  effects  of  soil  erosion  and  soil  de- 
pletion are  being  undertaken,  and  nursery 
projects  for  the  development  of  erosion- 
resistant  vegetation  and  trees  are  being 
operated. 

Demonstration  projects  have  been  set 
up  on  both  public  and  private  lands  to  af- 
ford farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  work  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  work  in- 
cludes such  activities  as  revegetation, 
strip-cropping,  contoxir-plowing,  construc- 
tion of  dams  for  gully  control  and  water 
storage,  and  the  construction  of  terraces. 

One  Important  phase  of  demonstration 
operations  has  been  the  construction  of 
dams  and  other  structures  for  the  control 
and  storage  of  surface  waters.  Aided  ma- 
terially by  Works  Program  funds  and  relief 
labor,  the  Service  has  built  or  supervised 
the  building  of  872,198  structures  of  this 
type,  including  73,362  permanent  dams  rang- 
ing in  size  fi^Dm  small  stabilization  dams 
1  or  2  feet  high  to  large  storage  dams  with 
a  height  of  about  20  feet.  The  remaining 
structures  are  smaller  in  size  and  include 
temporary  dams,  terrace  outlets,  and  simi- 
lar channels  for  the  safe  flow  of  erosive 
run-off  water. 

In  the  arid  and  semiarid  sections  of 
the  Great  Plains,  the  large  water-impound- 
ing dams  have  been  beneficial  in  alleviating 
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intermittent  water  shortages.  Where  the 
dams  have  formed  farm  reservoirs,  water  has 
been  provided  for  livestock,  and  flood  ir- 
rigation has  made  possible  the  growing  of 
feed  crops.  Conservation  Service  officials 
report  that  in  several  instances  these 
larger  water-retention  dams  have  proved 
beneficial  in  augmenting  municipal  water 
supplies,  either  directly  or  by  seepage 
through  gravel  beds  into  municipal  wells. 

The  following  tabulation  lists  some  of 
the  work  which  has  been  acccmplished  on 
projects  prosecuted  by  the  Service,  using 
to  a  material  degree  Works  Program  funds 
and  labor.  The  figures  include  work  per- 
formed by  WPA  workers  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Service  but  do  not  include  similarly 
directed  CCC  activities. 

Land  Treatment 

Acres 

Strip-cropped  on  contour  263,285 

Contour-tilled  605,521 

Crops  properly  rotated  803,031 

Contour- furrowed  106,332 

Protected  by  terraces  378,201 

Gullies  controlled  373,977 

Construction  Work 

Temporary  and  pennanent  terrace  out- 
let structures  built  (number)     82,270 
Terrace  constructed  (miles)         25,865 
Temporary  and  permanent  dams  con- 
structed for  gully  control 
(number)  789,922 


To  meet  the  need  for  erosion- resistant 
binders  and  rapidly  growing  vegetative  cov- 
ering for  various  types  of  soil,  the  Serv- 
ice has  established  nurseries  in  34  States, 
16  of  viiich,  located  in  15  States,  have 
been  aided  materially  by  7/orks  Program 
funds.  In  these  nurseries  many  species  of 
plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  are  assembled, 
propagated,  and  treated.  One  of  the  prime 
objects  is  to  satisfy  the  immediate  need 
for  replenishing  the  dry  regions  of  the 
West  with  permanent  sod.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Service  is  also  advising  local 
fanners  in  the  use  of  native  grasses  for 
soil  anchorage. 

Allocations  of  Vv^orks  Program  funds  to 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  amounted  to 
119,432,188  from  1935  ERA  Act  funds  and  to 
$5,567,500  from  1936  ERA  Act  funds,  making, 
a  total  of  $24,999,698  as  of  February  20, 
1937.  Of  this  amount  121,993,451  had  been 
expended  by  that  date. 

Works  Program  employment  in  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  rose  rapidly  from 
1,000  workers  in  August  1935,  increasing  by 
about  6,000  workers  per  month,  to  a  peak  of 
32,770  employees  during  the  second  week  of 
December  1935,  Employment  was  maintained 
at  about  30,000  thereafter  until  May  1936, 
when  gradual  reduction  took  place.  On  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1937,  a  total  of  6,883  persons 
'tTsre  engaged  on  Soil  Conservation  projects, 
of  whom  93  percent  had  been  certified  as  in 
need  of  relief.  The  trend  of  employment 
over  the  entire  period  of  operation  is 
shown  in  the  chart  on  page  77. 


In  addition  to  the  items  listed  above, 
more  than  15,832  acres  have  been  retired 
from  pasture  to  woodland  use;  this  accounts 
for  a  substantial  part  of  the  41,500  acres 
of  land  that  have  been  planted  with  trees. 
Also,  approximately  77,044  acres  of  culti- 
vated land  have  been  protected  by  the 
planting  of  legiominous  cover  crops  and  ap- 
proximately 66,583  acres  by  the  planting  of 
nonlegiminous  cover  crops. 

Under  its  research  program  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  is  making  a  twofold 
study  of  the  effects  of  uncontrolled  and 
progressive  erosion  and  soil  depletion  on 
private  farms  and  farming  and  on  the  pub- 
lic, as  against  the  economic  and  social  ef- 
fects of  a  definitely  planned  program  of 
soil  conservation.  Additional  methods  of 
combating  the  harmful  forces  of  erosion  are 
also  being  investigated. 


ROCK  DAMS  TO  CHECK  GULLY  EROSION 
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Other   Ageneief 


Agricultural  Economics 

A  statistical  survey  and  study,  fi- 
nanced by  funds  made  available  \mder  the 
ERA  Act  of  1935,  was  undertaken  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the 
Works  Progress  Administration.  Additional 
funds  amounting  to  |1, 678, 615  frcm  money 
provided  by  the  1936  EEIA  Act  were  allocated 
directly  to  the  Bureau  for  a  continuation 
of  the  survey. 

The  survey  covers  an  examination  of 
county  records  of  farm  mortgages,  land  val- 
ues, land  transfers,  and  faim  taxes  to  de- 
termine average  prices  paid  for  real  estate 
and  the  frequency  of  transfer  of  farm  real 
estate.  Using  only  white  collar  workers, 
the  study  has  been  conducted  in  every  State 
and  the  District  of  Colxmibia  and  has  cov- 
ered about  1,060  counties. 

The  field  work  was  completed  in  the 
middle  of  January  1937.  Data  are  now  being 
tabulated  in  Chicago.  During  the  week  end- 
ing February  20,  a  total  of  2,005  persons 
were  employed. 


Agricultural  Engineering 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
received  ^7,151  from  funds  made  available 
under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935  for  repairs  to 
buildings  and  improvements  to  grounds  at 
two  of  its  field  stations.  This  work, 
started  in  November  1935  and  completed  by 
litorch  31,  1936,  provided  a  total  of  15,720 
man-hours  of  employment.  During  the  four 
months  of  the  project  an  average  of  25  per- 
sons were  at  work,  of  whom  only  2  were  ever 
taken  from  nonrelief  sources. 


Animal  Industry 

A  total  of  $1,729,050  from  Works  Pro- 
gram funds  had  been  allocated  to  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  by  February  20,  1937,  to 
be  used  for  eradication  of  the  cattle  fever 
tick  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  in 
continuation  of  work  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau and  interested  States  since  1906.  The 
areas  in  which  livestock  are  infested  with 
the  cattle  fever  tick  are  placed  under 
quarantine  restrictions  which  permit  out- 
bound movements  of  cattle  only  after  they 


have  been  treated  to  insure  their  freedom 
from  the  parasite.  Dipping  vats  have  been 
established  at  convenient  locations  to 
which  farmers  are  required  to  bring  all 
their  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  for  treat- 
ment on  scheduled  dates  at  14-day  intervals 
until  control  is  assured.  Local  inspectors 
and  range  riders  are  employed  for  this 
work. 

By  Decanber  1,  1936,  a  total  of  28,150 
square  miles  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
Texas  had  been  released  from  quarantine, 
leaving  in  quarantine  only  33,571  square 
miles  in  Florida  and  Texas.  This  area  may 
be  compared  with  the  quarantined  area  of 
July  1906  which  included  728,565  square 
miles  in  15  Southern  and  Southwestern 
States. 

The  work  accomplished  on  the  V/orks  Pro- 
gram project  of  the  Bureau  by  the  end  of 
1936  in  summary  comprised  10,331,847  in- 
spections, reinspections,  or  dippings  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  mules;  2,113  dipping 
vats  built  or  repaired;  453  miles  of  fence 
constructed  or  repaired;  14  pens  with  in- 
spection chutes  constructed;  and  496  miles 
of  quarantine  line  fence  patrolled. 

Projects  for  the  control  of  the  liver 
fluke  have  been  carried  on  in  VYashington , 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  California  for  the 
protection  of  sheep  and  cattle.  A  similar 
project  scheduled  for  Montana  has  not  yet 
been  started.  The  allocation  of  $275,000 
frcm  emergency  funds  has  enabled  the  Bureau 
to  demonstrate  methods  of  checking  the  de- 
structive activities  of  this  parasite  which 
spends  part  of  its  life  cycle  in  snails 
that  are  found  in  swamps  and  sluggish 
streams.  The  v/ork  on  the  projects  involves 
digging  drainage  ditches  and  clearing 
streams  to  drain  swampy  areas  in  order  to 
destroy  the  snails  by  eliminating  their 
habitat.  Areas  which  cannot  be  drained  are 
treated  with  copper  sulphate  to  poison  the 
snails. 

On  this  project  26,000  rods  of  drain- 
age ditches  have  been  dug,  14,000  rods  of 
streams  cleared  of  obstructions,  2,500 
acres  of  swamp  cleared,  and  4,000  acres  of 
swamp  treated  with  copper  sulphate. 

The  Bureau  completed  on  October  31, 
1936,  a  miscellaneous  improvement  project 
costing  $28,900  in  ERA  Act  funds.  This 
project  provided  for  the  laying  of  water 
pipes,  the  grading  of  roads,  and  other 
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improvements  at  ths  Brookville,  Florida, 
Experimental  Station  and  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  facilities  for  conducting  animal 
husbandry  work  at  the  Chinsegut  Hill  Sanc- 
tuary. 

Peak  employment  on  all  Animal  Industry 
Works  Program  projects  was  reached  on  Au- 
gust 22,  1936,  when  2,096  persons  were  at 
work.  Steady  declines  thereafter  brought 
employment  on  February  20,  1937,  down  to 
677  persons,  of  whom  638  had  been  certified 
as  in  need  of  relief. 


building  of  shelters,  and  the  construction 
of  nesting  islands  for  birds.  Also  of  im- 
portance are  the  building  of  roads  and 
trails,  the  construction  and  repair  of 
headquarters  and  service  buildings ,  fencing 
and  boundary  marking,  and  other  improve- 
ments that  facilitate  the  administration  of 
the  refuges. 

The  major  accomplishments  of  the  Sur- 
vey as  of  December  31,  1936,  include  the 
construction  of  the  following  water  conser- 
vation or  control  devices: 


Biological  Survey 

Since  October  1935  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey has  been  carrying  on  game  and  migratory 
waterfowl  refuge  development  work,  using 
allocations  made  from  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriations  of  1935  and  1936.  The  86 
refuge  projects  prosecuted  with  these  funds 
are  located  in  Louisiana,  Montana,  Nebras- 
ka, North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  Two  projects 
scheduled  for  operation  in  '.'Washington  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  not  yet  been 
started. 

Most  of  the  work  has  been  in  connec- 
tion with  the  control  of  water.  The  inter- 
est of  the  Biological  Survey  in  water  con- 
trol arises  from  its  efforts  to  maintain, 
restore,  and  create  refuges  in  the  breeding 
areas,  along  the  migration  routes,  and  in 
the  wintering  grounds  of  migratory  birds, 
as  v/ell  as  from  its  activities  to  develop 
breeding  gro\inds  for  valuable  fur-bearing 
animals.  The  refuge  uevelopcient  projects 
are  concentrated  in  those  States  where 
water  scarcity  has  most  severely  affected 
both  human  and  wildlife  -  the  so-called 
drought  areas.  Due  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
water-control  devices  in  these  areas,  thou- 
sands of  young  ducks,  not  to  mention  other 
kinds  of  wildlife,  perish  in  drought  peri- 
ods because  they  cannot  reach  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  swollen  streams  in  the  late 
spring  sweep  away  the  nests  of  waterfowl 
and  the  vegetation  upon  which  they  depend. 

In  the  Biological  Survey '.s  emergency 
program  of  refuge  development  the  emphasis 
logically  has  been  placed  on  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  and  dikes  with  spillways  and 
other  devices  for  controlling  water  levels. 
Supplementing  the  water  control  is  the 
planting  of  food  and  cover-producing  and 
erosion-resisting  plants  and  trees,  the 


Dams  with  spillways  77 

Dikes  10 

Control  gates  17 

Diversion  ditches  36 

Bird  shelters  and  feeding  stations  167 
Waterfowl  nesting  islands  (in  water 

areas)  125 

Seed  storage  cellars  9 

Observation  towers  10 
Boundary  marking  (refuges  completely 

marked)  61 
Headquarters  and  service  buildings 

constructed  42 

Trails  and  firebreaks  (miles)  61 

In  addition  to  these  accomplishments 
much  work  has  been  done  in  the  planting  of 
marsh,  aquatic,  and  upland  food  plants,  and 
in  the  gathering  of  seeds  and  root  stocks 
for  future  plantings.  In  North  Dakota 
alone,  workers  gathered  and  stored  over  16 
tons  of  valuable  food-producing  seeds. 
Other  iir.portant  activities  are  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  number  of  check  dams 
to  minimize  siltage  and  erosion;  the  plant- 
ing of  thousands  of  trees  as  windbreaks  or 
in  connection  Viith  landscapiiig  activities 
at  the  sites  of  the  larger  refuges;  and 
miscellaneous  items  of  work,  such  as  the 
repair  and  construction  of  roads  and  trails, 
bridges,  fences,  and  wells;  and  general 
clean-up  activities. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
projects  of  the  Survey  is  that  situated  in 
Dunn  County,  North  Dakota.  There,  on  land 
heretofore  iiiiolly  dry,  an  artificial  lake 
of  about  1,200  acres,  including  approxi- 
mately 200  acres  of  valuable  waterfjowl 
marsh,  is  being  created.  This  lake,  with  a 
total  storage  capacity  of  approximately 
7,500  acre-feet,  is  located  in  an  area  that 
has  suffered  much  from  lack  of  water.  The 
principal  dam  structure  is  about  1,500  feet 
long  and  25  feet  high,  candying  a  head  of 
15  feet  of  water  at  spillway  elevation.  A 
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number  of  islands  which  will  provide  ref- 
uges for  waterfowl  and  other  birds  are  be- 
ing built  throughout  the  reservoir  area. 
Nesting  areas  will  be  fenced  as  a  protec- 
tion frcm  cattle  and  predatory  animals,  and 
the  entire  refuge  will  be  posted  with  Bio- 
logical Survey  refuge  markers.  Recreation- 
al facilities,  including  a  bathing  area, 
bathhouse,  and  picnic  groimds,  will  also  be 
provided  on  the  deep-water  side  of  the 
lake. 

Allocations  for  the  Survey's  program, 
as  of  February  20,  1937,  from  1935  EEA  Act 
fimds  totaled  $693,730,  of  vrtiich  $415,641 
was  earmarked  for  land  purchases,  and  allo- 
cations from  1936  EEIA  Act  funds,  $1,243,- 
460.  Total  obligations  as  of  the  same  date 
amounted  to  $1,759,562,  and  $1,450,986  had 
been  expended. 

The  work  program  under  the  1935  Qaer- 
gency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  allotment 
was  confined  to  North  Dakota.  This  program 
started  with  only  15  employees  at  the  mid- 
dle of  October  1935  but  rapidly  increased 
to  a  peak  of  741  persons  employed  during 
the  first  week  of  June  1936.  With  the 
drought  situation  reaching  a  crisis  in  Au- 
gust 1936,  and  the  consequent  expansion  of 
activity  under  the  1936  allotments,  it  was 
possible  to  extend  the  work  to  other  States 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  anployees  to 
a  peak  of  3,343  by  October  24,  1936. 
Throughout  the  period  August  1,  1936,  to 
December  31,  1936,  an  average  of  2,800  per- 
sons were  at  work.  On  February  20,  1937, 
there  were  1,239  workers  on  Survey  proj- 
ects, 93  percent  of  them  from  relief  rolls. 


Dairy  Industry 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  received 
an  allocation  of  $3,000  from  1935  ERA  Act 
funds  for  repairs  to  buildings  and  improve- 
ments to  grounds  at  one  of  its  field  sta- 
tions, at  Lewisburg,  Tennessee.  Work  was 
started  on  September  16,  1935,  and  complet- 
ed by  February  22,  1936.  An  average  em- 
ployment of  19  persons  was  reported  for  the 
period. 


Extension  Service 

Preparation  and  display  of  agricultur- 
al exhibits  at  State,  interstate,  and  in- 
ternational fairs  constitute  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  Extension  Service,  For 


the  renovation  and  classification  of  exhib- 
its and  for  improvonents  at  the  exhibits 
warehouse  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  the  Bu- 
reau received  a  Presidential  allocation  of 
$4,066.  Work  was  started  on  October  16, 
1935,  and  completed  by  April  17,  1936,  em- 
ploying an  average  of  11  persons  throughout 
the  period  of  operation. 

In  addition  to  this  project,  the  Ex- 
tension Service  was  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  supervise  the  dis- 
tribution of  $2,000,000  provided  from  ERA 
Act  of  1935  funds  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  approved  February 
29,  1936.  This  money  was  made  available 
until  June  30,  1937,  for  allotment  and  pay- 
ment to  certain  Great  South  Plain  States 
for  wind  erosion  control.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  all  funds  had  been  allotted  except 
$50,000  which  was  reserved  for  emergency 
uses.  In  the  main,  the  work  involves  con- 
tour-plowing to  reduce  loss  during  dust 
storms.  This  is  done  chiefly  during  the 
early  summer  months. 


Home  Econcmics 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  vftiich 
jointly  with  WPA  carried  on  a  statistical 
survey  financed  frcm  1935  ERA  Act  funds, 
received  a  direct  allocation  of  $1,374,999 
frcffli  1936  ERA  Act  funds  to  continue  the  Na- 
tion-wide survey. 

Data  on  consumption  of  goods  and  seirv- 
ices  are  being  collected  in  several  regions 
of  the  country  covering  families  living  on 
farms,  in  villages,  and  in  small  towns; 
these  will  be  comparable  to  data  being  col- 
lected by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  families  living  in  larger  and  medium- 
sized  cities  and  in  industrial  towns.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  1936  the  survey  was 
proceeding  in  25  States  scattered  through- 
out the  Nation,  The  work  of  tabulating 
this  material  is  being  done  in  five  cities. 

Bnployment  during  the  week  ending  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1937,  totaled  1,264  persons.  Of 
these,  1,088  had  been  certified  as  in  need 
of  relief. 


Plant  Industry 

Eleven  projects  for  the  repair  of 
buildings  and  the  improvanent  of  grounds 
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were  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry with  allocations  totaling  §40,493 
frcm  funds  made  available  under  the  EEIA.  iict 
of  1935.  An  average  of  66  persons  were  em- 
ployed during  the  period  from  September 
1935,  when  work  on  the  first  project  was 
started,  to  September  1956,  when  all  the 
projects  had  been  completed. 


Weather  Bureau 

A  study  to  determine  a  method  of  long- 
range  weather  forecasting  was  begun  by  the 
Vifeather  Bureau  on  November  2,  1935,  and 
terminated  on  July  31,  1936,  when  its  allo- 
cation of  $14,224  from  1935  ERii  Act  funds 
was  exhausted.  During  the  life  of  the 
project  between  16  and  18  persons  vrere  con- 
tinuously employed.  Only  one  person  was 
not  a  certified  relief  worker. 


eled;  at  the  other,  2  buildings  had  been 
repaired,  10  alley  dwellings  had  been  de- 
molished, and  16  one-car  garages  had  been 
constructed.  The  remainder  of  the  Author- 
ity's funds  were  designated  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  low-rental  apartment  house 
on  which  work  started  recently. 

The  Authority  is  empov/ered  to  use  on 
nevi  projects  the  receipts  from  its  revenue- 
producing  projects.  Ultimately,  however, 
the  agency  expects  to  return  to  the  Govern- 
ment all  money  appropriated  for  its  use, 
vfith  3  percent  interest  either  in  the  fona 
of  cash  or  other  assets. 

Department  oF  Commerce 


Census 


For  the  Bureau's  second  project,  in- 
volving repairs  to  river  gauges  ,  an  alloca- 
tion of  $5,000  was  made;  this  was  expended 
in  conjunction  with  work  conducted  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  employees  of  that  agency 
working  part  time  on  certain  Virginia  river 
gauges  of  the  "vVeather  Bureau.  Work  started 
during  the  week  ending  September  5,  1936, 
and  was  completed  on  December  12,  requiring 
the  employment  of  48  persons  at  its  peak 
during  the  week  ending  October  17. 

Alley    Dwelling   Authority 

The  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  wa&  cre- 
ated by  act  of  Congress,  June  12,  1934,  to 
eliminate  the  alley  slums  in  the  District 
of  Colianbia  and  to  develop  these  proper- 
ties. The  origin  of  the  problem  can  be 
traced  to  the  1860's  when  liberated  slaves 
migrating  to  Washington,  found  shelter  wher- 
ever possible,  often  settling  in  shacks 
"behind  the  dwellings  of  sympathetic  resi- 
dents. An  initial  appropriation  of  |500,- 
000,  granted  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  act,  to  remodel  or  demolish  existing  al- 
ley structures  proved  insufficient.  To  con- 
tinue ■this  work  the  President  allocated  $1S0,- 
194  to  the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  from 
funds  made  available  by  the  ERA -Act  of  1935. 

With  its  Works  Program  funds  the  Alley 
Dwelling  Authority  had  completed  work  on 
two  sites  at  a  cost  of  approximately  #67,- 
405  by  the  end  of  1936.  At  one  location  12 
new  one-family  row  houses  had  been  con- 
structed and  11  existing  dwellings  remod- 


The  work  projects  operated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  include  a  business  cen- 
sus and  survey  of  retail  trade  in  1935,  an 
alphabetical  index  of  the  Census  of  1900, 
to  be  used  primarily  in  the  administration 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  a  census  of 
religious  bodies.  For  the  prosecution  of 
the  work,  allocations  of  $10,550,948  from 
emergency  funds  had  been  received  by  the 
Bureau  through  February  20,  1937. 

Practically  all  field  operations  on 
the  Census  of  Business  and  Retail  Trade, 
financed  with  allocations  of  |6, 427, 000 
from  ERA  Act  of  1935  funds,  had  been  com- 
pleted in  47  States  by  Noveuber  30,  1936. 
Occasional  check-back  memoranda  for  expla- 
natory data  on  submitted  reports  were  still 
being  worked  on  by  some  of  the  field  staff 
employees  as  of  December  31,  1936.  Publi- 
cation of  data  was  in  progress,  with  opera- 
tions approximately  four  months  ahead  of 
schedule.  The  tabulation  and  preparation 
of  data  for  publication  are  being  carried 
out  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  D.  C, 
headquarters,  under  allocations  of  $1,000,- 
000  from  1936  ERA  Act  funds. 

The  preparation  of  the  Alphabetical 
Index  of  the  Census  of  1900  was  more  than 
85  percent  complete  by  February  20,  1937. 
Since  allocations  amounting  to  $1,804,948 
fran  1935  EEiA  Act  funds  had  previously  been 
exhausted,  allocations  amounting  to  $1,259,- 
000  from  1936  EELA  Act  funds  are  being  used. 

Work  on  these  programs  began  in  Sep- 
tember 1935  with  50  persons  employed.  Peak 
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employment  was  reached  during  the  week  end- 
ing February  22,  1936,  when  18,025  persons 
were  at  work,  of  whcau  13,299  were  certified 
as  in  need  of  relief,  aaployment  for  3,310 
persons,  of  niiom  93  percent  were  certified 
as  in  need  of  relief,  was  provided  during 
the  week  ending  February  20,  1937.  A  com- 
plete picture  of  the  trend  of  anployment  is 
ahonn  in  the  chart  on  page  77. 

The  project  on  the  Census  of  Religious 
Bodies,  for  which  $60,000  of  1936  ERA  Act 
fluids  was  allocated,  has  not  yet  been 
started. 


Other  Bureau* 


Fisheries 

To  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  $109,099  in 
EHA  Act  of  1935  funds  was  allocated  for  the 
construction  of  fish  hatcheries  in  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  North  Carolina,  and  $41,996 
for  improvements  to  salmon  spawning  grounds 
in  Alaska.  By  the  end  of  1936  this  work 
had  all  been  completed  except  a  anall  por- 
tion of  the  hatchery  in  North  Carolina. 


Lighthouses 

The  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  received  a 
119,029  allocation  from  1935  ERA  Act  funds 
to  be  used  for  road  improvements  to  foxtr 
lighthouse  reservations  located  in  Michigan, 


California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  This 
project  provided  approximately  20  man-years 
of  work  and  was  completed  in  April  19B6. 


Standards 

Bnployment  on  the  Bureau  of  Standards' 
$75,000  Works  Program  project  for  the  study 
of  building  materials  used  in  low-cost 
housing  started  in  February  1936  with  10 
persons  and  reached  a  peak  of  38  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year.  Subsequent  declines 
brought  the  number  at  work  to  14  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1937.  By  the  end  of  1936,  a  total 
of  40  technical  bulletins  descriptive  of 
building  materials  and  their  uses  had  been 
published,  and  20  other  bulletins  were  in 
process  of  publication. 


Emergency   Conservation   Work 


Included  under  Bnergency  Conservation 
Work  are  three  major  groups  of  activities. 
Firstj  and  by  far  the  largest/  is  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  in  the  continental  United  States, 
second  is  the  conservation  work  performed 
by  Indians  on  Indian  reservations,  and 
third  is  the  work  carried  on  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  program  was  ccmmenced  in  the   spring 
of  1933     yihen    Qnergency     Conservation  Work 


CCC 

BRIDGE 

CONSTBUCTIOU 
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was  organized.  It  operated  with  funds  sup- 
plied from  various  appropriations  until, 
with  the  passage  of  the  Biiergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  it  became  a  part 
of  the  Works  Program.  Bnergency  Conserva- 
tion Work  was  financed  with  Works  Program 
funds  from  April  1935  until  June  30,  1936; 
at  the  end  of  this  period  operations  were 
continued  through  use  of  funds  directly  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress. 

The  Director  of  Qnergency  Conservation 
V/ork  is  assisted  by  an  Advisory  Council 
composed  of  representatives  of  four  execu- 
tive departments  (War,  Agriculture,  Interi- 
or, and  Labor),  wiio  cooperate  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  program.  The  Department  of 
Labor  is  responsible  for  selecting  junior 
enrollees  (ages  17-28).  Selection  of  eli- 
gible veterans  for  enrollment  in  the  can^js 
is  made  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  War  Department  provides  for  physical 
examinations,  medical  care,  and  transporta- 
tion of  enrollees,  and  for  administration, 
supplies,  and  sanitation  of  camps,  tlost  of 
the  work  is  carried  on  under  the  technical 
supervision  of  several  bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Each  CCC  camp  houses  about  160  enroll- 
ees. Camps  also  house  army  reserve  offi- 
cers _  and  work  supervisory  and  technical 
personnel.  In  Jan\iary  1937  there  v;ere 
2,084  CCC  camps  in  operation,  1,500  of 
TfAiich  were  under  the  technical  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  506 
under  the  technical  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  distribution 
of  these  camps  by  State  and  work  superviso- 
ry agencies  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
tabulation. 

Surveys  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  reveal  that  75  percent  of  all  the 
young  men  entering  the  CCC  during  the  past 
year  were  under  the  age  of  21  when  enrolled. 
Out  of  93,336  juniors  selected  in  October 
1936,  27  percent  were  17  years  old;  26  per- 
cent were  18;  and  14  percent  were  19  years 
old.  The  survey  also  indicated  that  about 
a  fifth  of  these  junior  enrollees  had  never 
had  a  steady  job  until  their  enrollment  in 
the  CCC. 

Major  emphasis  in  Bnergency  Conserva- 
tion Work  is  placed  on  projects  to  improve 
and  protect  forests  and  parks.  This  work 
includes  control  of  soil  erosion,  flood 
control  operations,  development  of  more 


adequate  recreation  facilities  in  State  and 
national  parks,  and  the  conservation  of 
wildlife.  Some  indication  of  the  more  im- 
portant accomplishments  of  the  CCC  may  be 
found  in  the  following  partial  list  of  ac- 
complishments. The  data  pertain  to  com- 
pleted work  only,  and  cover  the  period  frcm 
April  1933  to  December  31,  1936.  All  of 
the  items  constitute  new  work  as  distinct 
from  maintenance. 


miles  constructed 


Truck  trails 

79,000 

Minor  roads 

4,250 

Highways 

440 

Park  roads 

900 

Foot  trails 

9,700 

Horse  trails 

10,800 

Forestation 

925 

,000,000 

Wildlife 

20,350 

Erosion  con- 

trol 

110 

,000,000 

Bank  sloping, 

protection 

630 

,000,000 

Fighting  for- 

est fires 

3 

,675,000 

Airplane  land- 

ing fields 

20 

Btiergency  work 

(mainly  flood 

L 

relief) 

800,000 

trees  planted 
acres  planted 

trees  planted 

square  yards  seed- 
ed and  sodded 

man -days  ivorked 

constructed 

man-days  worked 


Bnergency  Conservation  z.'ork  activities 
in  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puer- 
to Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  on  In- 
dian reservations  are  similar  to  those  car- 
ried on  by  the  CCC.  The  Indians,  however, 
often  live  at  hone  instead  of  at  the  cai:ips. 
In  many  instances  whole  families  of  Indians 
have  moved  their  tents  to  v;ork  project 
sites,  setting  up  "family  camps." 

Under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935,  Bnergency 
Conservation  Work  was  originally  allocated 
1605,984,951.  This  was  reduced  by  rescis- 
sions to  a  total  of  1596,044,951.  Of  this 
amount  all  except  $6,995,826  had  been  ex- 
pended as  of  Febr^jary  20,  1937.  Since  about 
July  1,  1936,  Bnergency  Conservation  V/ork 
has  been  operating  with  funds  directly  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  As  of  January  31, 
1937,  expenditures  authorized  from  this 
fund  amounted  to  |235,689,805  with  actual 
expenditures  totaling  |162,513,767.  The 
aggregate  obligations  for  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary were  |;28,869,961.  With  the  exception 
of  $248,513  the  entire  amount  vias  obligated 
in  CCC  and  Indian  activities  in  the  contin- 
ental United  States.  Allowances  to  en- 
rolled members  during  the  month  amounted 
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NTMBIK  or  CCC  CJiMPS,  BY  STATES  AND  BY  SUPERVISING  AGENCIES 
As  of  January  15,  1937 


Grand 
Total 

Agriculture 

Department  of  the  Interior 

War  i 

State 

Total 

Soil 
Forest  Conservation 
Service   Service 

Other 

Total 

National 

Park 
Service 

Divisior 

of 
Grazing 

I  Bureau    Navy 
of  Reola-  Depart— 
nation  nents 

UNITED  STATES  2,084 

1,500 

975 

450 

75 

506 

427 

45 

34 

78 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

38 
44 
43 
103 
36 

Z5 
22 

38 
71 

18 

14 
11 
20 
61 
8 

11 
11 
15 
9 
10 

3 

1 

12 
22 

4 
31 
18 

12  4/ 
11 
4 
27 
11 

8 

3 
4 

3 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

Connecticut        17 
Delaware           8 
Dlst.  of  Colunibia    2 
Florid*           24 
Georgia           40 

16 

7 

1 

19 

28 

16 

5 

17 
19 

mm 

9 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
5 
8 

1 

1 
5 
8 

- 

- 

1 
4 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

52 
72 
41 
36 
20 

46 
43 
33 
28 
17 

41 
9 

15 

1 
1 

5 
28 
10 
21 
i-6 

6 
8 
6 

6 
28 

7 
8 

1 

1 
28 

7 
8 

1 

2 

3 

1 
1 

2 

Kentuclgr 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

44 
40 
15 
30 
38 

33 
38 
10 
24 
21 

17 
18 
10 
15 
21 

14 
15 

3 

2 

5 

6 

10 
1 
4 
2 

16 

10 
1 
4 
2 

16 

- 

- 

1 
1 
1 
4 

1 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

75 
64 
47 
52 
20 

66 
54 
35 
43 
13 

6S 
41 
20 

15 
12 

12 
15 
22 

1 

1 
1 

6 

9 
10 
12 

9 

7 

9 
10 
12 

9 

5 

- 

2 

- 

Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 

23 
18 
19 
36 
39 

18 
5 
16 
25 
24 

1 

3 

16 

22 

8 

16 
2 

3 
16 

1 

5 

12 

3 

9 

15 

3 
2 

3 
9 

4 

6 

7 

2 

4 

4 

1 
2 

New  York         106 
North  Carolina      60 
North  Dakota       11 
Ohio              51 
Oklahoina           43 

56 
50 
6 
41 
29 

48 
28 

14 
4 

8 

20 

1 

18 

23 

2 
5 
9 
2 

28 

7 

5 

9 

13 

28 

7 

5 

9 

13 

- 

- 

22  b/ 

1 
1 

Oregon            52 
PcnnsylTanla       97 
Rhode  Island        6 
South  Carolina      39 
South  Dakota       21 

37 
82 
4 
30 
16 

29  C/ 
73 
4 
16 
11 

6 
9 

4 

2 

1 
1 

15 

13 

2 

9 

5 

7 
13 
2 
9 
4 

3 

5 
1 

2 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

55 
77 
33 
31 
83 

39 
49 
18 
16 
52 

33 
17 
13 
16 
41 

6 
32 

4 

11 

1 

16 
24 
15 
4 
27 

16 

23 

3 

4 

27 

10 

1 
2 

4 

115/ 

4 

Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wycmlng 

48 

42 
76 
17 

34 
34 
62 

8 

27 
27 

45 

7 

7 

7 

17 

T 

8 

7 

14 

9 

7 

7 

14 

5 

2 

1 
2 

6 

IS/ 

Sources  Emergency  Consarration  Work. 

a/  Includes  3  TVA  park  oonpanles. 
B/  Includes  17  Corps  of  Engineers  oompanies. 
C/  Includes  3  Oregon  and  Califomi*  land-grant 
^  Includes  10  Corps  of  Engineers  companies* 
E/  Corps  of  Engineers. 

companies. 
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to  $10,823,249  of  which 
forwarded  to  dependents. 


$7,385,419  was 


Unployment  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Vfer  Department  reveal  that  during  the  peri- 
od from  July  1935  through  January  1937  a 
fourth  of  the  men  leaving  the  CCC  camps  did 
so  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  outside  em- 
ployment. Appro xima.tely  two-thirds  left  as 
a  result  of  the  expiration  of  their  terms 
of  enrollment. 


BARRACKS  FOR  CCC  ENROLLEES 

Employment  under  the  Emergency  Conser- 
vation Work  program,  which  reached  its  peak 
in  August  1P35  and  declined  to  358,000  by 
the  end  of  1936,  increased  to  407,412  per- 
sons, as  of  January  31,  1937.  The  latter 
totsl  included  359,797  enrollees  (351,475 
of  whom  were  in  the  CCC  camps  in  the  United 
States,  5,228  on  Indian  reservations,  and 
3,094  in  the  Territories)  and  nonenrolled 
personnel  totaling  47,615.  Approximately 
10  percent  of  the  enrollees  were  veterans 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  remainder 
were  youths  between  the  ages  of  17  and  28. 
All  enrollees  have  been  certified  as  in 
need  of  relief.  Of  the  nonenrolled  per- 
sonnel 46,328  were  assigned  to  the  CCC  camp 
operations,  860  were  on  Indian  reservation 
work,  and  427  were  assigned  to  operations 
in  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puer- 
to Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  The  dis- 
tribution by  States  of  persons  engaged  in 
Emergency  Conservation  Work  may  be  found  in 
appendix  Table  3.  The  increase  in  employ- 
ment resulted  from  the  commencement  of 
a  new  CCC  enrollment  period  on  January  1, 
1937,  which  continued  until  January  20. 
During  this  time  the  number  of  enrollees  in 
the  Corps  was  brought  up  to  the  authorized 


maximum  strength  (350,000  CCC  men).  Esti- 
mates indicate  that  from  January  31  to  Feb- 
ruary 20  employment  decreased  by  10,162  to 
a  total  of  397,250.  Further  employment  de- 
tails may  be  found  in  appendix  Table  2  and 
the  chart  on  page  76. 

Department   of   tKe    Interior 

National   Parl<    Service 


By  February  20,  1937,  the  National 
Park  Service  had  received  allocations  of 
^19,598,602  from  Works  Program  funds,  com- 
posed of  110,709,073  from  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  ERA  Act  of  1935  and  ,18,889,529 
from  1936  ERA  Act  funds. 

Of  the  1935  funds,  $2,456,648  repre- 
sents transfers  from  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration and  from  the  WPA  of  both  obli- 
gated and  unobligated  balances  of  funds 
originally  allocated  to  these  tv;o  agencies 
for  the  purchase  of  lend  for  and  the  devel- 
opment of  46  recreational  demonstration 
projects.  The  remainder  of  the  1935  funds 
was  allocated  for  four  work  projects: 
|150,000  for  a  survey  of  the  Natchez-Trace 
Parkway  in  Mississippi,  and  |1, 275, 185  for 
construction  work  on  this  parkway;  $6,750,- 
000  for  the  Jefferson  Expansion  National 
Memorial  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  and  ^77,- 
240  for  the  purchase  of  materials  needed  to 
repair  flood-damaged  property  in  the  Dis;- 
trict  of  Columbia. 

To  continue  and  ccsnplete  the  develop- 
ment of  the  46  recreational  demonstration 
projects  mentioned  above,  |5, 448, 040  was 
allocated  from  1936  ERA  Act  funds.  Other 
allocations  of  1936  fvmds  included  $135,587 
for  the  Dinosaur  (in  Utah)  and  Colorado  Na- 
tional Monuments  at  which  transient  camps 
had  been  established.  In  addition,  for 
projects  formerly  operated  by  the  WPA, 
$450,000  was  allocated  for  a  beach  erosion 
control  project,  and  |2, 855, 902  for  39 
transient  camps  established  to  develop  pub- 
lic recreational  areas.  ' 

The  Natchez-Tarace  Parkway  svocvey  in- 
volves the  surveying  and  selection  of  sites, 
preparation  of  right-of-way  maps,  drafting 
of  construction  plans,  and  designing  of 
landscaping  layouts  for  the  authorized 
landscaped  highway  over  that  part  of  the 
historic  Natchez  Trace  which  lies  between 
Natchez  and  Tupelo,  Mississippi.   Legal 
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complications  isdiich  have  hampered  the  prog- 
ress of  this  work  have  been  removed  by  the 
State  Legislature,  and  State  funds  have 
been  provided  to  secure  title  to  the  right- 
of-way.  After  completion  of  the  title- 
transfer  negotiations  now  under  way  (in 
February) ,  the  survey  project  should  pro- 
ceed rapidly  and  enable  work  to  begin  on 
the  first  section  of  the  Natchez-Trace 
Parkway  construction  project. 

The  Jefferson  Expansion  National  Memo- 
rial project,  involving  repossession  and 
construction  operations  on  a  historical 
site  near  old  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  also 
been  delayed  by  litigation.  However,  a  de- 
cision is  expected  some  time  in  March  1937. 

The  beach  erosion  control  project  con- 
sists of  the  construction  of  jetties,  bul- 
warks, and  other  engineering  works.  It  al- 
so includes  placement  of  brush  designed  to 
control  along-shore  currents  affecting  sev- 
eral scores  of  miles  of  southern  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  beach  areas. 

Both  construction  and  conservation 
work  is  prosecuted  on  the  recreational  dem- 
onstration, transient  camp,  and  national 
monument  projects.  Construction  work  ranges 
from  the  building  of  storm  shelters  and 
amusanent  facilities  connected  with  picnic 
grounds  to  trails,  roads,  bridges,  tourist 
camps,  and  even  hotels.  Firebreaks,  forest 
fire  lookout  towers,  and  stream  control 
dams  to  protect  aquatic  life  have  also  been 
built.  Among  other  conservation  activities 
are  terracing,  ditching,  and  drainage  work 
to  prevent  erosion;  planting  of  trees, 
bushes,  or  grass  on  denuded  areas;  insect 
pest  eradication  and  treatment  of  diseased 


trees; 
wood. 


and  removal  of  underbrush  and  dead 


Prior  to  August  1936  less  than  100 
persons  were  enployed  on  National  Park 
Service  projects.  In  taking  over,  during 
that  month,  the  complete  operation  of  88 
active  projects  previously  prosecuted  by 
the  Resettlement  Administration  or  by  the 
WPA,  employment  under  the  Service  immedi- 
ately increased  to  about  14,000  persons. 
The  number  at  work  reached  a  maximum  (19,- 
364)  during  the  week  ending  November  21, 
1936.  A  gradual  decline  follov;ed  and  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  February  20,  1937,  per- 
sons at  work  numbered  15,170  on  the  85 
projects  operating  on  that  date. 

Puerto   Rico    Reconstruction    Administration 

The  Puerto  kico  Reconstruction  Admin- 
is'tration  was  created  on  Iviay  28,  1935,  to 
formulate  and  supervise  a  program  of  reha- 
bilitation activities  in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  the  island.  The  agency's 
operations  embrace  rural  rehabilitation, 
including  forestation  and  reforestation; 
flood  control;  highvray,  road,  and  street 
construction;  installation  of  public  utili- 
ties; rural  electrification;  construction 
of  public  buildings,  housing  facilities, 
and  university  buildings;  projects  provid- 
ing parks  and  other  recreational  facilities; 
and  prosecution  of  ;\fcite  collar  projects. 
As  of  February  20,  1937,  allocations  for 
these  purposes  totaled  $34,868,395  from 
funds  made  available  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1935 
and  #5,966,800  from  1936  ERA  Act  funds. 
About  54  percent  of  these  amounts  had  been 
expended  by  that  date. 
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The  work  on  the  various  projects  is 
well  under  way.  Construction  of  the  libra- 
ry, the  new  noimal  school,  the  heme  econom- 
ics hall,  and  the  teacher's  college,  all 
for  the  University  of  Puerto  Kico  at  Rio 
Piedras,  is  finished.  In  addition,  the 
plant  industry  building  and  the  agricultur- 
al annexes  at  Mayaguez  are  more  than  80 
percent  complete.  Three  hydroelectric 
plants,  two  at  Toro  Negro  and  one  at 
Carite,  are  practically  finished. 

Rural  rehabilitation  constitutes  by 
far  the  major  activity  under  the  agency's 
program,  both  as  to  funds  allotted  and 
workers  employed.  It  includes,  among  many 
other  activities,  the  purchase  of  75,750 
acres  of  land,  the  building  of  over  13,073 
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houses  (mainly  farmhouses),  the  construc- 
tion of  more  than  12,000  sheds  for  farm 
animals,  and  45  reconstruction  camps. 


CONCRETE  HOUSES  FOR  RURAL  RESETTLEMENT 

The  complexity  of  the  rural  rehabili- 
tation phase  of  the  agency's  work  in  meet- 
ing the  need  for  inmeciate  reemployment  and 
at  the  sane  time  providinj^  ';;ore  adequately 
for  the  future  is  illustrated  in  the  coffee- 
producing  areas.  The  coffee  plantations, 
covering  the  mountainous  regions  in  the 
vjestern  half  of  the  island,  had  been  ruined 
by  the  hurricane  of  1928.  The  coffee  trees 
replanted  immediately  thereafter  had  not 
begun  to  bear  v.hen  they  v/ere  struck  by  a 
hurricane  in  1932.  as  a  result  of  these 
disasters  and  the  effects  of  depression, 
practically  every  coffee  fana  was  heavily 
mortgaged. 

Any  adequate  rehabilitation  program 
necessitated  furnishing  assistance  to  the 
debt-burdened  coffee  grovjers,  and  giving 
work  v.hich  they  could  not  supply  to  the 
thousands  of  agricultural  laborers  depend- 
ent upon  the  growers  for  a  livelihood. 
Through  the  operation  of  work  projects  on 
the  plantations,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  toward  alleviating  the  distress 
of  the  workers  as  well  as  the  difficulties 
of  the  growers.  The  arrangement  under  which 
the  projects  are  carried  on  v;ill  enable  the 
workers  to  obtain  small  subsistance  land 
holdings,  the  cost  of  which  they  will  liq- 
uidate over  a  'dO-yeaT  period.  Somevifhat 
similar  programs  are  being  followed  in  the 
tobacco  and  citrus  fruit  regions. 

Toivard  the  rehabilitation  of  the  sugar 
industry  the  Administration  recently  pur- 


chased property  consisting  of  a  modern  raw- 
sugar  factory  and  some  10,000  acres  of 
ovmed  and  leased  lands,  much  of  it  under 
irrigation.  Ownership  has  been  vested  in  a 
number  of  industrial  and  agricultural  coop- 
eratives with  provisions  for  ultiiaate  mem- 
ber-worker ownership.  The  property  was  ac- 
quired by  the  cooperatives  on  the  basis  of 
a  loan  from  the  United  States,  repayable 
over  a  period  of  30  years.  Not  only  does 
the  plan  for  the  operation  of  this  sugar- 
producing  property  establish  permanent  em- 
plojanent  opportunities  tor  those  who  have 
v^orked  there ,  but  it  also  affords  them  a 
chance  to  purchase  small  homesteads  and 
subsistence  fainis  through  a  hcniesteading 
program  associated  with  the  undertaking. 


COFFEE  SEEDBEDS 


The  program  for  forestation,  reforesta- 
tion, and  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  made 
possible  through  an  allotment  of  ^1  ,245,000, 
has  progressed  rapidly.  Approximately  20,- 
000  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased  or 
optioned,  and  adequate  seed  beds  have  been 
established.  Planting  in  the  national  and 
insular  forests  not  only  has  provided  em- 
ployment but  also  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  valuable  forests.  Ccomercial  cuttings 
of  hardwood  should  be  possible  in  from  30 
to  35  years.  Meantime,  the  growing  trees 
will  be  of  value  in  insuring  proper  stream- 
flow  and  checking  soil  erosion.  Restora- 
tion of  island  forests,  well  begun  during 
the  first  year  of  the  program,  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  200,000-acre  area  vjhich  it  is 
hoped  ultimately  may  come  within  the  Gov- 
ernment program. 
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When  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction 
Administration  program  was  initiated  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  re- 
ported that  sane  350,000  Puerto  Ricans  were 
unemployed.  This  situation  has  been  mark- 
edly improved, both  by  direct  employment  un- 
der the  reconstruction  program  and  by  the 
absorption  in  private  industry  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  workers  through  generally 
improved  conditions.  Recent  wage  increases, 
averaging  over  10  percent  in  the  sugar  in- 
dustry alone,  and  totaling  more  than  $2,- 
000,000  a  year,  are  further  evidence  of  im- 
proved conditions. 

Starting  with  145  workers  in  October 
1935,  employment  rose  rapidly,  reaching  the 
50,000  level  one  year  later.  In  the  second 
week  of  Novanber  1936  an  employment  peak 
of  58,223  persons  was  reported.  On  Febru- 
ary 20,  1937,  the  number  of  workers  totaled 
43,297  persons  of  whcm  39,487  were  certi- 
fied as  in  need  of  relief.  A  detailed  em- 
ployment chart  appears  on  page  76. 

Reclamation 

Two  types  of  activity  are  being  prose- 
cuted by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  with 
$60,147,000  allocated  up  to  February  20, 
1937,  from  1935  ERA  Act  funds.  The  first, 
consisting  of  23  irrigation  projects  locat- 
ed principally  in  12  Western  States,  ac- 
coimts  for  practically  the  entire  alloca- 
tion ($59,397,000).  The  Caspar-Alcova  ir- 
rigation project  includes  the  construction 
of  hydroelectric  power  works,  and  the  Colo- 
rado River,  Texas,  project  involves  major 
flood  control  featiires.  The  remaining  al- 
locations are  for  three  investigation  and 
survey  projects  being  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  undertaking  certain 
new  reclamation  work. 


Grand  Coulee  Dam  Project 

The  outstanding  irrigation  project  of 
the  Bureau,  particularly  from  the  point  of 
view  of  employment,  is  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
project  on  the  Columbia  River  in  the  State 
of  Washington  where  a  $19,800,000  ERA  Act 
allocation  is  supplementing  the  original 
$15,000,000  PWA  allotment  derived  from 
earlier  emergency  appropriation  acts.  Also, 
:|20,750,000  was  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  this  work.  The  total  estimated  cost  of 
this  work,  which  is  scheduled  for  coaple- 
tion  by  the  middle  of  1938,  is  $60,000,000. 


This  project  involves  the  construction  of  a 
base  for  a  550-foot  dam,  the  base  to  be 
4,200  feet  long,  550  feet  at  its  widest 


point ,  and  177  feet  high.  In  such  a  large- 
scale  undertaking,  many  new  engineering 
problems  had  to  be  solved  and  new  construc- 
tion methods  used. 

One  of  the  major  problems  was  to  re- 
move some  16,000,000  cubic  yards  of  exca- 
vated material  from  the  site  of  construc- 
tion operations  and  lift  it  over  an  adjoin- 
ing bluff  for  disposal.  The  contractor's 
solution  of  the  difficulty  was  the  utiliza- 
tion (probably  for  the  first  time  on  such 
dam  construction)  of  a  systan  of  belt  con- 
veyors with  more  than  8,000  feet  of  main 
and  feeder  lines,  v;hich  lifts  the  excavated 
dirt  and  rock  about  500  feet,  carrying  it 
over  the  wall  of  the  Columbia  River  Canyon 
and  depositing  it  in  a  spoil  bank  in  Rattle- 
snake Canyon  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  center  of  the  excavation  work. 
Running  out  frcm  the  main  conveyor  belt 
line  is  a  series  of  feeder  lines  w±iich  are 
loaded  through  hoppers.  The  spoil  is  fed 
into  the  hoppers  by  power  shovels,  huge 
motor  trucks,  tractor-drawn  trailers,  or  by 
the  bulldozers  which  continuously  gnaw  the 
overburden  of  soil  and  silt  hiding  the 
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solid  granite  bed  rock  on  which  the  dam  is 
to  rest.  Interlocking  controls  and  dis- 
cliarging  equipment  regulate  the  movement 


BELT  CONVEYOR  REMOVING  EXCAVATED  MATERIAL 


from  feeder  lines  to  the  5-foot-wide  main 
line  belt  which  travels  at  a  speed  of  620 
feet  per  minute.  This  high-powered  belt- 
line  system  achieved  the  excavation  record 
of  -transporting  more  than  50,000  cubic 
yards  of  spoil  in  a  single  day. 

A  belt  conveyor  system  has  also  been 
utilized  in  the  handling  of  sand  and  gravel 
for  the  4,500,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
needed  in  the  construction  of  the  base.  A 
sand  and  gravel  deposit  is  located  one  and 
a  half  miles  downstream  from  the  dam  site 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  high  above 
the  river  level.  This  deposit  is  being 
taken  out  in  40-foot  slices  by  steam  shov- 
els v;hich  dump  directly  into  steel  hoppers. 
The  hoppers  feed  wide  belt  conveyors  that 
transport  the  material  to  the  crushing 
screening,  and  washing  plant  at  the  rate  of 
1,250  tons  per  hour.  After  being  washed 
and  screened  at  the  plant ,  the  classified 
aggregates  are  heaped  in  piles.  As  needed, 
belt  conveyors  carry  the  material  to  the 
concrete  mixers  located  on  either  side  of 
the  river  and  deposit  it  in  mixer  storage 
bins  from  which  it  is  fed  by  gravity  into 
the  concrete  mixers.  Cement,  from  steel 
silos  adjacent  to  the  construction  rail- 
road, is  delivered  to  the  mixers  through 
steel  pipes.  All  processes  are  controlled 
by  operators  and  dispatchers  working  in 


rooms  equipped  with  automatic  signaling 
recording,  and  control  devices. 

An  important  and  interesting  innova- 
tion was  brought  about  by  a  slide  of  grease- 
like silt  which  threatened  to  fill  up  the 
east  fore-bay  excavations.  The  fact  that 
the  bottom  of  the  excavation  lay  175  feet 
below  the  water  surface  of  the  river  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  controlling  this 
slide.  Faced  with  the  prospect  of  excavat- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  yards  of  slid- 
ing material,  the  Bureau's  engineers  adopt- 
ed the  unprecedented  expedient  of  freezing 
an  arch,  100  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and 
40  feet  deep,  across  the  slide  area  between 
the  steep  rock  walls  of  the  gulch  down 
v;hich  the  silt  was  moving.  Two  amrnonia 
compressors  with  a  combined  capacity  of  80 
tons  of  ice  per  day  were  erected  on  firm 
foundations  near  the  site  of  the  slide,  and 
within  35  days  from  the  time  that  the  first 
pipes  were  driven,  the  ground  was  suffi- 
ciently frozen  so  that  a  pump  could  be 
started  to  remove  the  floodvmter  from  the 
excavated  area.  The  cost  of  freezing  the 
arch  was  f30,000.  Under  the  protection  of 
this  frozen  arch  the  excavation  was  com- 
pleted and  the  concrete  foundation  poured 
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up  to  a  height  which  removes  this  area  of 
the  dam  from  any  further  danger  through 
slide  action. 


development  on  the  Tennessee  River  at  Wil- 
son Dam,  Muscle  Shoals. 


Operations  on  the  base  for  the  Grand 
Coulee  dam  constitute  the  first  step  in  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  which  will  probably 
take  from  40  to  50  years  to  complete  and 
will  cost  about  $390,000,000.  This  gigan- 
tic scheme  involves  a  series  of  develop- 
ments ultimately  expected  to  irrigate 
1,200,000  acres,  an  area  larger  than  the 
State  of  Delavrare.  Construction  of  a  power 
plant  with  2,500,000  horsepower  capacity, 
an  output  39  percent  greater  than  the  ulti- 
mate capacity  of  Boulder  Dam,  is  included 
in  the  plans. 

Although  none  of  the  potential  electri- 
cal power  at  Grand  Coulee  is  to  be  devel- 
oped with  present  appropriations  or  with 
the  allocation  from  1935  ERA  Act  funds, 
penstock  tunnels  are  being  constructed  in 
the  base  of  the  dam  for  future  use  when  au- 
thorization is  given  for  the  erection  of 
power-houses.  Potential  electrical  power, 
once  the  base  of  the  dam  is  completed,  will 
amount  to  420,000  horsepower,  which  in  it- 
self is  61  percent  greater  than  the  present 


Other  Irrigation  Projects 

On  four  irrigation  projects,  other 
than  the  Grand  Coulee  operations,  the  Bu- 
reau has  completed  its  program  of  work  fi- 
nanced with  $875,000  of  1935  ERA  Act  funds. 
The  operations  involved  completing  numerous 
features  of  irrigation  work  on  the  French- 
town,  Montana,  and  Owyhee,  Oregon,  proj- 
ects; completing  the  construction  of  ca- 
nals, latez-als,  and  spillway  gate  installa- 
tion on  the  Sun  River,  Montana,  project; 
and  construction  of  the  Pine  View  dam  and 
reservoir  on  the  Ogden  River,  Utah,  proj- 
ect. Before  1935  ERA  Act  funds  were  made 
available,  the  first  three  of  these  proj- 
ects had  been  initiated  under  regular  Rec- 
lamation appropriations  and  continued  with 
P'lVA  funds,  while  the  last  named  had  been  be- 
gun with  PWA  funds. 

Works  Program  construction  activities 
on  the  Caspar-Alcova  project,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  irrigation  projects  be- 
ing operated  by  the  Bureau,  includes  the 
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construction  of  &  $2,280,000  hydroelectric 
power  plant  together  with  the  installation 
of  transmission  lines  costing  |1, 885, 000 
and  substations  costing  $480,000. 

The  allocation  of  $59,397,000  of  1S35 
ERA  Act  funds  for  the  23  irrigation  proj- 
ects (including  Grand  Coulee)  represents 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  funds  required 
to  complete  their  development.  Works  Pro- 
gram operations  on  these  projects  include 
the  construction  of  13  dams,  7  dam  spill- 
ways, 154  miles  of  canals,  ditches,  and 
drains,  211  canal  structures,  3,578  feet  of 
tunnels,  and  the  lining  of  12  miles  of 
canals. 


Investigation  and  Survey  Projects 

Each  of  the  three  investigation  and 
survey  projects  was  allocated  $250,000. 
The  survey  involving  irrigation  studies 
of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  has  progressed 
furthest.  A  study  of  irrigation  possi- 
bilities of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  in 
connection  with  the  Boulder  Canyon  proj- 
ects was  undertaken  in  a  second  survey, 
and  the  third  is  being  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  econcmic  feasibility  of  a  large 
number  of  proposed  projects  in  other  West- 
em  States. 


Bnployment  and  Funds 

Because  approximately  80  percent  of 
tne  Bureau's  Works  Program  projects  were 
continuations  of  projects  for  which  con- 
tracts had  previously  been  let ,  and  because 
of  the  remote  location  of  many  of  the  con- 
struction sites,  most  of  the  Bureau's  proj- 
ects have  been  exempted  from  the  require- 
ment that  at  least  90  percent  of  all  labor 
must  be  taken  from  relief  rolls,  as  well  as 
from  the  established  monthly  earnings 
schedules  and  the  requirements  governing 
hours  of  work. 

Baployment  under  1935  ERA  Act  funds 
began  in  August  1935  and  25  of  the  26  work 
projects  were  in  operation  or  had  been  com- 
pleted by  February  28,  1937.  The  one  re- 
maining project  (located  near  Duchesne, 
Utah)  to  which  $140,000  had  been  allocated 
from  Vforks  Program  fxinds,  was  still  using 
PWA  money  in  February  1937 .  Snployment 
reached  its  peak  in  October  1936  when 
11,449  persons  v;ere  emploj'-ed  and  a  total 
of  1,775,460  man-hours  were  worked.  By 
the  week  ending  February  20,  1937,   employ- 


ment had  dropped  to  a  total  of  5,215  per- 
sons, of  whom  1,027  were  certified  as  in 
need  of  relief.  Etoployment  data  covering 
24  of  the  26  projects  and  involving  total 
allocations  of  ^59,507,000  appear  in  the 
chart  on  page  77.  (Data  are  not  available 
for  the  Bitter  Root  project  located  near 
Hamilton,  Montana,  involving  an  allocation 
of  §200,000,  on  which  work  was  commenced 
about  August  29,  1936.) 

During  the  period  of  its  operation  un- 
der Works  Program  funds  the  Grand  Coulee 
project  provided  the  bulk  of  the  total  em- 
ployment on  the  Bureau's  work  projects. 
Out  of  a  total  of  18,730,616  man-hours  of 
employment  reported  for  the  24  projects  of 
the  Bureau  for  vAiich  data  are  available, 
the  Grand  Coulee  project  had  provided  57.6 
percent,  up  to  Decanber  31,  1936,  This 
considerable  volume  of  employment  under  ERA 
Act  of  1935  funds  drew  to  a  close  in  Janu- 
ary 1937  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  ^9,- 
800,000  allocation.  V/ork  is  being  contin- 
ued at  approximately  the  same  rate,  hcwever, 
under  other  funds  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  63 
percent  of  the  total  allocations  of  the  Bu- 
reau, or  about  $37,900,000,  will  be  expend- 
ed for  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment 

and  miscellaneous  items.  Trie  remaining 
122,247,000  will  cover  labor  costs. 


Other  Aseneiei 


Alaska  Road  Commission 

Two  highway  projects,  originally 
launched  with  PWA  funds,  have  been  carried 
on  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  with  1935 
ERA  Act  funds.  These  projects  provide  an 
improved  main  highway  from  Matanuska  to 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  and  local  roads  to  the 
settlers  in  the  Matanuska  Valley,  a  settle- 
ment project  initiated  by  the  Federal  Bner- 
gency  Relief  Administration  early  in  1935. 

Construction  with  ERA  Act  of  1935 
fimds  was  begun  on  June  15,  1935,  when  116 
persons  were  transferred  from  the  PWA  pay- 
roll. Maximum  employment  was  attained  one 
month  later  vixen  254  persons  were  anployed, 
80  of  -wtion.  were  certified  as  in  need  of  re- 
lief. Qnployment  of  more  than  200  persons 
was  maintained  until  October  1935,  after 
which  time  winter  conditions  necessitated 
curtailment  until  spring.  In  the  last  week 
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of  operations  prior  to  completion  of  the 
program  on  August  29,  1936,  the  rush  to 
complete  the  work  before  the  arrival  of 
winter  weather  resulted  in  the  employment 
of  167  persons,  152  of  iiftiam  were  certified 
as  in  need  of  relief. 

Allocations  for  the  Anchorage-Matanuska 
40-mile  main  highway  amounted  to  $426,500 
from  1935  ERA  Act  funds.  For  the  secondary 
and  feeder  roads  project  $245,000  was  allo- 
cated. 


Bituminous  Coal  Commission 

Bnployment  provided  through  the  study 
of  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  launched 
by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1935,  reached  a  peak  of  61  persons 
in  February  1936.  Twenty-four  persons  were 
at  work  during  November  1936,  but  by  Janu- 
ary 15,  1937,  funds  were  exhausted  and  em- 
ployment ceased.  An  allocation  of  $70,583 
from  1935  EM  Act  funds  was  made  for  the 
study. 


Geological  Survey 

The  Geological  Survey  has  received 
Presidential  allocations  from  ERA  Act  of 
1935  funds  for  two  projects:  $9,913  for 
physical  improvements  on  the  Naval  Petrol- 
eum Reserve  No.  1  at  Kern  City,  California, 
and  for  the  removal  of  fire  hazards,  and 
$95,000  for  repairing  and  rebuilding  stream- 
gauging  stations  damaged  during  the  spring 
floods  of  1936.  The  first  project  was 
started  on  October  16,  1935,  and  ccanpleted 
on  July  11,  1936,  having  maintained  an  av- 
erage employment  of  21  persons,  all  certi- 
fied as  in  need  of  relief,  throughout  its 
operation. 

The  second  project  is  being  conducted 
and  supervised  by  the  Water  Resources 
Branch  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  stream-gauging 
stations  is  of  basic  importance  to  the 
problem  of  flood  control,  as  well  as  for 
industrial  purposes.  In  all  the  flood  con- 
trol measures  and  projects  being  undertaken 
by  the  Army  Engineering  Corps  or  contem- 
plated by  other  agencies,  the  data  fur- 
nished by  properly  constructed  and  main- 
tained stream-gauging  stations  are  essen- 
tial before  any  remedial  steps  can  be 
taken.   By  the  end  of  the  year  1936,  the 


work  conducted  under  ERA.  Act  funds  had  been 
completed  in  Connecticut,  Indiana,  and 
Ivlaine.  Work  in  New  York,  Maryland,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  and  Vermont  is  ex- 
pected to  be  finished  early  in  1937.  In 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia vrork  will  probably  be  delayed  tempo- 
rarily because  of  the  recent  winter  floods. 
Approximately  124  persons  were  employed 
from  the  start  of  the  project  on  May  16, 
1936,  to  December  31,  1936.  Peak  employ- 
ment of  209  persons  was  reached  by  August 
29,  1936. 

As  of  February  28,  1937,  the  Survey 
had  spent  $78,250,  or  82  percent  of  its  al- 
locations, for  rebuilding  stream-gauging 
stations,  of  which  $38,775  was  in  payment 
of  wages  to  relief  persons  and  $6,381  to 
nonrelief  employees.  Materials  and  miscel- 
laneous expenses  totaled  $33,094. 


Office  of  Education 

Five  types  of  activity,  providing  em- 
ployment for  professional  and  clerical 
workers,  are  being  conducted  by  the  Office 
of  Education  through  the  use  of  Works  Pro- 
gram funds.  These  include  a  radio  educa- 
tion project,  public  forimis,  a  survey  of 
vocational  education  and  guidance  for  Ne- 
groes, a  study  of  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  local  school  districts,  and 
a  group  of  research  projects  carried  on  in 
universities . 

The  radio  education  project,  designed 
to  promote  the  use  of  educational  programs 
in  radio  broadcasting,  involves  periodic 
broadcasts  from  Washington,  D.  C,  of  15- 
minute  programs.  The  public  forums  are  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  an  understanding 
of  current  national  and  international  af- 
fairs and  are  being  conducted  in  19  cities. 

Collection  of  infoimation  on  oppor- 
tunities available  to  Negroes  for  vocation- 
al education  eind  guidance  was  started  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  during  Decanber  1935  and 
later  was  extended  to  33  States.  Maximum 
employment  (503  vrtiite  collar  workers)  on 
this  project  was  provided  in  June  1936. 
During  July  the  first  of  the  34  project 
units  -  that  located  in  Delaware  -  was  com- 
pleted. By  February  20,  1937,  all  but  one 
of  the  others  had  been  finished,  and  em- 
ployment on  this  program  had  dropped  to  7 
persons. 
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The  study  of  local  school  districts  in 
10  States  is  also  practically  completed. 
Maximum  employment  was  provided  on  this 
phase  of  the  program  during  the  week  ending 
Jxily  23,  1936,  when  1,686  persons  were  em- 
ployed, of  whom  1,682  were  certified  as  in 
need  of  relief.  Since  July  employment  has 
gradually  declined  to  a  total  of  222  per- 
sons at  work  during  the  week  ending  Febru- 
ary 20,  1937. 

The  research  projects  being  conducted 
in  60  tmiversities  and  colleges,  covering 
approximately  200  separate  studies,  are  al- 
so nearing  completion.  At  the  peak  of  em- 
ployment on  these  projects  in  midsummer  of 
1936,  456  persons  were  at  work.  By  the 
week  ending  February  20,  1937,  this  number 
had  declined  to  152  persons,  of  vAion  141 
had  been  certified  as  in  need  of  relief. 

Maximum  employment  on  all  projects  of 
the  Office  of  Education  was  reached  in  July 
1936,  when  more  than  2,700  persons  were 
working.  Qnployment  during  the  week  ending 
February  20,  1937,  totaled  1,111  persons. 

Presidential  allocations  of  $1,860,328 
were  made  to  the  Office  of  Education,  frcm 
funds  made  available  by  the  EM  Act.  of 
1935.  This  money  was  supplemented  by  allo- 
cations of  $495,530  fran  1936  EEiA  Act  funds 
for  the  radio  and  public  forum  projects. 
By  February  20,  1937,  about  72  percent  of 
the  amount  allocated  had  been  expended. 


Office  of  Indian  Affairs 

For  relief  and  rehabilitation  work 
among  Indians,  an  allocation  of  5J2,000,000 
was  made  to  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
January  1936.  Later  this  sum  was  reduced, 
and  on  February  20,  1937,  total  allocations 
amounted  to  $1,879,250,  of  viich  ;1, 396, 750 
was  designated  for  loans  and  grants  for  re- 
habilitation purposes,  and  ^482, 500  for  di- 
rect relief. 

Loans  are  made  to  the  Indians  for  the 
construction  and  repair  of  houses,  barns, 
outbuildings, and  root  cellars;  for  the  de- 
velopment of  wells  and  springs;  and  for  the 
clearing  and  improvement  of  lands  for  small 
farms  and  gardens.  Grants  are  used  for  the 
most  part  in  the  construction  or  repair  of 
dwellings  for  impoverished  aged  Indians. 

Projects  have  been  conducted  at  2,440 
locations  in  23  States.   By  the  end  of  De- 


cember 1936  the  work  was  virtually  complet- 
ed on  all  except  a  few  projects.  Accom- 
plishments as  of  that  date  included  the 
construction  of  wood,  machine,  and  cattle 
sheds,  garages,  and  flour  and  sorghum  mills, 
in  addition  to  the  following  completed  con- 
struction projects  viiich  cover  some  of  the 
major  types  of  work: 


New  houses 

709 

House  repairs 

1,002 

Bams 

130 

Poultry  houses 

155 

Toilets 

596 

Hog  houses 

60 

Root  cellars 

12 

Gardens 

145 

Wells 

400 

Canning  kitchens  and 

sewing  rocms 

48 

Dipping  vats 

9 

A  large  part  of  the  home-construction 
work  has  been  done  on  single  units,  but 
considerable  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  development  of  homes  in  a  cornmxinity 
pattern.  One  of  the  largest  programs  was 
that  conducted  in  eastern  Oklahoma  where 
approximately  60  houses  in  two  large  home- 
stead communities,  which  had  been  begun 
with  other  funds,  were  completed.  Bams 
and  outbuildings  were  constmicted,  and  two 
complete  sets  of  community  workshops,  root 
cellars,  and  anokehouses  were  built. 

The  drought  during  the  summer  of  1936 
added  to  the  relief  problem  of  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs.  In  the  States  affected 
by  the  drought  were  reservations  with  a 
population  of  approximately  130,000  Indians,, 
or  nearly  40  percent  of  the  country's  In- 
dian population.  Projects  in  the  drought 
area  furnishing  employment  to  Indians  were 
given  an  ei.iergency  status,  and  the  wages 
paid  to  Indians  not  only  supported  them  and 
their  families  but  also  provided  feed  for 
their  livestock  vftiich  was  their  main,  and 
often  their  sole,  source  of  livelihood. 

Projects  for  the  Indians  started  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  April  1936,  with 
about  100  employees.  During  the  week  end- 
ing May  23,  1936,  less  than  two  months 
later,  1,495  Indians  were  engaged  in  vari- 
ous project  activities.  The  peak  of  opera- 
tions, with  a  total  of  3,303  workers,  was 
reached  during  the  latter  part  of  June. 
Since  that  time  employment  has  declined 
steadily  as  projects  have  neared  comple- 
tion, until  on  February  20,  1937,  the  few 
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projects  remaining  active  employed  101  per- 
sons, 78  of  whcm  were  from  relief  rolls. 


St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  received  |9,- 
453  from  1935  ERA  Act  funds  to  re-lay  a 
storm  sewer.  This  work  was  completed  by 
May  28,  1936,  and  provided  5,066  man-hours 
of  employment  during  the  life  of  the  proj- 
ect to  an  average  of  20  persons,  all  of 
whom  were  certified  as  in  need  of  relief. 


Temporary  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 

The  relief  work  of  the  Government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  financed  by  an  alloca- 
tion of  $604,600  from  funds  made  available 
by  the  ERA  Act  of  1935,  involves  road 
building,  community  development,  and  hotel 
and  cottage  construction.  This  program  was 
planned  to  improve  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  Islands  on  a  pennanent  rather  than  a 
tonporary  basis,  and  to  establish  hotel  fa- 
cilities sufficient  to  accommodate  the  in- 
flux of  tourists  and  winter  residents.  The 
Works  Program  projects  are  a  continuation 
of  an  integrated  rehabilitation  program 
which  has  been  developed  during  the  past 
three  years. 

Operations  on  projects  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  began  in  January  1936.  Peak  em- 
ployment for  that  year  was  attained  in  Sep- 
tember when  812  persons  were  at  work.  By 
February  20,  1937,  the  number  of  persons 
employed  had  increased  to  1,041,  of  whom  97 
percent  had  been  certified  as  in  need  of 
relief. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  work  has 
been  on  road-building  projects  for  which 
1192,000  was  allotted.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  work,  which  is  centered  on  the 
Islands  of  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas,  will 
be  completed  early  in  the  spring  of  1937. 

The  next  largest  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram -  rural  rehabilitation  -  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  six  commiinity  projects, 
under  an  allotment  of  $151,200.  Activities 
include  plastering  and  painting  old  houses, 
constructing  new  houses,  repairing  fences, 
clearing  land,  and  building  cisterns.  The 
homesteading  system  applied  on  this  project 
enables  island  farmers  to  purchase  from  the 
Government  a  plot  of  land  and  a  home  on  a 


long-term  payment  plan.  On  these  plots  is- 
landers raise  food  products,  largely  for 
their  own  use,  but  with  seme  extra  produc- 
tion to  augment  their  anall  incomes  when- 
ever possible.  An  indication  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  is  the  fact  that  to 
date  over  90  percent  of  the  homesteaders 
have  made  their  payments  to  the  Government 
when  they  were  due. 

Much  work  on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas 
has  been  centered  around  improvements  on 
and  expansion  of  the  Government -owned  Blue- 
beard Castle  Hotel  and  grounds,  an  estab- 
lishment essential  to  the  promotion  of  the 
Islands*  tourist  trade.  The  work  includes 
the  building  of  four  cottages,  two  of  which 
have  already  been  completed.  In  addition  a 
multiple  unit  structure  representing  the 
equivalent  of  four  cottages  is  under  con- 
struction and  is  approximately  one-third 
finished.  It  is  anticipated  that  all  con- 
strxKtion  work  will  be  ccmpleted  on  these 
projects  by  May  1937.  These  cottages  have 
been  planned  to  permit  the  greatest  possi- 
ble flexibility  in  renting.  The  rooms  may 
be  rented  as  separate  hotel  rooms  or  as 
units  in  self-contained  cottages.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Bluebeard  Castle  Hotel 
will,  as  last  year,  be  occupied  to  capacity 
during  the  1936-37  winter  season. 


Department   of  Labor 


Immigration  and  Naturalization 

Works  Program  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  involved 
repairs  to  four  stations  located  at  Detroit, 
Boston,  Ellis  Island,  and  Gloucester  City 
(New  Jersey).  To  accomplish  this  work, 
which  started  in  October  1935  and  continued 
for  over  a  year,  $175,650  from  1935  ERA  Act 
funds  had  been  allocated.  During  the  life 
of  these  projects  the  number  of  persons  at 
work  averaged  about  150,  of  wftiom  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  were  certified  as  in  need 
of  relief. 


Labor  Statistics 

A  Nation-wide  study  of  consumer  pur- 
chases in  urban  areas  is  being  conducted  as 
a  work  project  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. Thirty-two  cities  ranging  in  size 
from  New  York  and  Chicago  to  some  having 
populations  of  only  15,000  have  been  covered 
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by  the  study.  Fund  limitations  niade  it 
necessary  to  concentrate  the  study  in  a  few 
fairly  homogeneous  areas  and  in  communities 
of  certain  sizes.  The  six  main  areas,  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  climatic,  geograph- 
ic, cultural,  and  economic  considerations, 
are  composed  as  follovirs:  (1)  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania;  (2)  Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
York  City;  (3)  Alabama,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina;  (4)  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and  Nebraska;  (5)  Colorado  and 
Montana;  and  (6)  western  Oregon  and  western 
Washington. 

The  study  is  based  on  data  covering 
a  large  random  sample  and  a  analler  con- 
trolled sample  in  each  community.  The  con- 
trolled sample  schedules  include  detailed 
reports  on  family  expenditures  for  housing, 
food,  clothing,  recreation,  education,  med- 
ical care,  and  other  items.  For  the  larger 
sample  more  than  750,000  schedules  have 
been  made  and  20,000  controlled  sample 
schedules  have  also  been  finished. 

The  peak  of  employment  on  the  study 
was  reached  in  August ,  when  the  total  per- 
sonnel numbered  4,684.  Since  then  the 
field  collection  of  data  has  been  completed 
in  all  cities  except  New  York,  and  the  per- 
sonnel has  been  reduced  to  that  needed  in  a 
number  of  tabulating  offices,  the  total  at 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1936  being  ap- 
proximately 1,000  persons.  The  tabulation 
of  the  data  secured  by  the  field  collection 
offices  is  nov;  in  process  and  it  is  expect- 
ed that  employment  for  an  average  of  700 
persons  per  month  d\rring  the  first  6  months 
of  1937  will  be  provided  by  this  work. 

The  Bureau,  jointly  with  the  WPA,  ini- 
tiated the  project  vjith  funds  made  avail- 
able under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935.  Direct  al- 
locations of  11,567,500  from  1936  ERA  Act 
funds  have  been  received  by  the  Bureau  for 
continuation  of  the  project. 

A  project  to  obtain  parallel  infoima- 
tion  for  tovms,  villages,  and  rural  commu- 
nities in  25  States  is  being  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 


United  States  Employment  Service 

In  September  1935  the  United  States 
Bnployment  Service  imdertook  two  types  of 
projects  with  allocations  from  1935  ERA  Act 
funds.   An  allocation  of  $345,207  financed 


the  development  of  standardized  job  speci- 
fications needed  to  improve  the  services  of 
the  Bureau  to  both  applicants  and  employ- 
ers. V/ork  carried  on  in  11  States  drew  to 
a  close  on  December  26,  1936.  In  a  twelfth 
State,  Illinois,  where  work  was  begun  early 
in  January  1937,  five  persons  were  employed 
on  February  20,  1937,  viien  total  unobligat- 
ed balances  were  $27,598.  Preparation  of  a 
perpetual  inventory  of  registrants  for  em- 
ployment covering  every  State  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  completed  on  October 
31,  1936.  This  work  was  financed  by  an  al- 
location of  |546,500. 

Ifaximum  employment  under  the  Service 
was  provided  during  the  week  ending  Decem- 
ber 14,  1935,  virtien  2,033  persons  were  em- 
ployed, of  wbom  1,787  were  certified  as  in 
need  of  relief. 


Library   oF   Congress 


The  Library  of  Congress  is  sponsoring 
a  project,  financed  by  Emergency  Relief  Ap- 
propriation Act  funds,  to  make  talking-book 
machines  for  the  blind.  Responsibility  for 
the  actual  construction  of  the  machines  has 
been  assumed  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  The  talking-book  machines  are 
to  be  loaned  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
to  libraries  designated  .  by  him  to  serve  as 
local  or  regional  centers  for  their  distri- 
bution and  use. 

The  project  onbraces  construction  of 
three  lots  of  machines,  approximately  15,- 
000  in  all.  The  first  lot  of  5,000  ma- 
chines has  been  completed  and  practically 
all  distributed.  Work  on  the  second  lot  of 
about  7,000  machines  is  nearly  finished, 
and  construction  of  the  third  lot,  involv- 
ing 3,000  machines,  was  started  in  January 
1937.  Although  the  majority  of  the  ma- 
chines are  electrically  driven,  several 
thousand  are  spring  driven  to  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  living  Tiiiiere  electricity 
is  not  available.  The  machines  are  a  type 
of  portable  phonograph.  Talking-book  rec- 
oi^is  used  by  the  machines  are  double-faced 
and  each  side  will  play  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. 

In  the  United  States,  about  120,000 
persons,  or  one  in  every  1,000  persons,  are 
blind.  Only  25  percent  of  this  group 
readily  master  the  use  of  Braille  type. 
Even  in  most  of  the  cases  vshere  the  blind 
person     makes     use     of     reading     matter     in 
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Braille,  the  talking  book  has  a  ready  wel- 
come since  it  increases  the  variety  of 
available  subject  matter  and  offers  relaxa- 
tion from  the  tiresome  task  of  tracing  the 
raised  type. 

Altho\igh  talking-book  machines  can  be 
furnished  to  only  a  small  portion  of  all 
blind  persons,  machines  are  going  to  those 
in  greatest  need  in  every  State  in  the  Un- 
ion, and  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Each  week  shipments  leave  New  York 
consigned  to  regional  libraries  designated 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  to  handle  the 
lending  of  the  talking-book  machines  to 
sightless  persons  who  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase them  for  themselves.  These  machines 
travel  back  and  forth  from  library  to  read- 
er, postage  free,  in  specially  constructed 
containers  v;hich  also  have  roan  for  as  many 
as  18  or  19  records. 

The  project  has  been  in  operation  for 
the  past  year,  but  the  employment  of  blind 
workmen  is  a  recent  development.  Certain 
jobs,  such  as  the  insertion  by  hand  of 
small  screws,  require  a  sensitivity  of 
touch  more  often  possessed  by  blind  than  by 
seeing  persons.  Consequently  blind  men 
from  the  relief  rolls  have  been  employed  to 
do  such  work.  They  take  their  places  in 
the  assembly  line  side  by  side  v;ith  seeing 
workers,  and  seldom  make  an  error  even  when 
the  production  rate  is  advanced  from  the 
average  run  of  100  machines  a  day  to  the 
maximum  of  300. 

Bnployment  on  the  project  increased 
from  an  initial  5  workers  during  the  last 
of  December  1935  to  a  peak  of  305  during 
the  second  week  of  Ivlay  1936,  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline,  oc- 
casioned by  the  conpletion  of  machines.  On 
February  20,  1937,  there  were  206  employees 
at  work,  188  of  them  from  relief  rolls. 

As  of  February  20,  1937,  allocations 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  ta.i king- 
book  machine  project  amounted  to  $251,500 
from  1935  ERA  Act  funds  and  |316,500  from 
1936  EEIA  Act  funds.  About  73  percent  of 
these  funds  had  been  expended  by  that  date. 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 

Under  the  Bnergency  Relief  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1935  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 


Docks  received  allocations  of  $17,107,561 
for  the  prosecution  of  226  projects.  All 
but  five  of  these  projects  were  reported  as 
complete  by  the  end  of  December  1936.  Un- 
der the  liRA  Act  of  1936  the  Bureau  received 
allocations  of  $12,137,000  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  79  projects.  By  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary all  but  one  of  these  projects  were  un- 
der way.  The  remaining  project,  located  in 
eastern  iviaryland,  was  delayed  because  of  a 
shortage  of  available  relief  labor. 

Projects  of  the  Bureau  are  prosecuted 
at  navy  yards,  naval  bases  and  airfields 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its  Terri- 
tories and  possessions.  In  general  they 
involve  construction  and  repair  of  build- 
ings, utilities,  and  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  improvement  of  grounds.  Storage 
warehouses,  magazines,  arsenals,  motor-test 
buildings,  and  barracks  are  among  the  types 
of  buildings  constructed  or  repaired.  Im- 
provement or  installation  of  lighting  and 
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RAILROAD  CONSTRUCTION 
AT  THE  NORFOLK  NAVY  YARD 

power  circuits,  and  of  plumbing,  sanita- 
tion, and  ventilation  systems  has  also  been 
accomplished  through  work  projects.  Other 
projects  include  construction  or  repair  of 
roads  and  railroad  tracks,  and  of  water- 
front structures  such  as  seawalls,  piers, 
drydocks,  bulkheads,  shipways,  and  piling. 

One  of  the  more  important  projects  of 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  was  operated 
at  the  navy  yard  waterfront  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  It  covered  the  construction 
of  a  steel  and  reinforced  concrete  pile 
bulkhead,  a  much  needed  quay  wall  at  vdiich 
vessels  may  be  moored,  and  the  development 
of  a  slip  approximately  800  feet  long  and 
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350  feet  wide.  Thousands  of  piles  were  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  the  bulkhead 
and  quay  walls.  The  largest  and  heaviest 
piles,  used  in  the  quay  wall,  were  made  of 
concrete  and  weighed  about  12  tons,  with 
cross-section  dimensions  of  18  inches  by  22 
inches  and  a  length  of  50  feet.  The  depth 
of  water  at  this  quay  wall  is  35  feet  at 
low  tide  and  will  acconmodate  any  naval 
vessel.  Reinforced  concrete  headings,  cor- 
ners, and  facings  are  built  on  the  pilings. 
The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  as  sponsor 
of  this  project,  has  borne  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  cost  by  providing  materials 
valued  at  $30,000  and  by  using  its  oi^vn  con- 
struction equipment  and  assuming  the  cost 
of  dredging  and  filling  operations. 


summer  of  1935,  reaching  a  level  of  approx- 
i-Tiately  17,000  by  the  end  of  that  year. 
During  1936  anployment  ranged  from  this 
level  down  to  about  15,000  except  for  the 
temporary  drop  to  10,000  occurring  during 
June  and  July.  This  early  summer  decline 
took  place  before  work  on  projects  operat- 
ing under  the  1936  ERA  Act  offset  the  cur- 
tailment caused  by  the  completion  of  proj- 
ects approved  under  the  prior  act.  In  the 
last  months  of  193  6  there  was  a  gradual  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  persons  at  vjork; 
and  on  February  20,  1937,  a  total  of  13,428 
persons  were  employed,  92  percent  of  whom 
had  been  certified  as  in  need  of  relief. 

Public    Works  Administration 


A  salvage  storehouse  constructed  as  a 
work  project  at  the  navy  yard  in  Boston 
(now  being  used  for  checking  and  recondi- 
tioning materials  and  equipment )  is  indica- 
tive of  another  type  of  the  Bureau's  activ- 
ities. Costing  nearly  $35,000,  this  96- 
by  60-foot  brick  building  has  two  one-story 
side   sections     and  a  center   section  with     a 
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SALVAGE  STORES  BUILDING  -  Boston 


crane  runway  supported  on  steel  columns. 
The  concrete  foundation  footings  are  sup- 
ported on  86  wood  piles  driven  into  filled 
ground  and  cut  off  below  high-tide  level. 

On  February  20  the  Bureau  had  obligat- 
ed 94  percent  and  expended  88  percent  of 
its  total  allocations  of  *29,244,561.  Un- 
expended balances  on  the  same  date  total 
;j^3,394,963. 

As  indicated  in  the  chart  on  page  77, 
employment  on  Navy  projects  started  in  the 


Non-Federal  Division 

Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  V/orks 
Program  the  Public  Works  Administration  had 
carried  on  activities  through  the  use  of 
funds  made  available  under  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act  of  1933.  This  is 
known  as  the  first  PWA  program.  With  the 
passage  of  the  EFiA  Act  of  1935  which  pro- 
vided for  the  continuation  of  the  PWA,  op- 
erations under  the  Works  Program  v;ere  ini- 
tiated. On  the  second  program,  allocations 
frcxn  1935  ERA.  Act  funds  have  been  used  to 
make  grants  for  PWA  non-Federal  projects, 
supplementing  local  funds  and  loans  from 

No  appropriation  for 
in  the  1936  ERA  Act. 


PWA  revolving  funds. 

the  PWA  was  included 

However,   the  act  did  authorize  the  PWA  to 

make  grants  (not  to  exceed  |300,000,000) 


A  PVVA  BRIDGE  IN  OREGON 
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frcm  revolving  funds  previously  available 
only  for  loans.  Projects  for  iirtiich  grants 
and  loans  are  made  from  the  latter  funds 
comprise  the  third  program  of  the  PWA  Non- 
Federal  Division. 

Projects  financed  by  allocations  from 
the  ERA  Act  of  1935  are  all  non-Federal  in 
character;  that  is,  they  are  financed  in 
part  by  Federal  funds,  but  are  conducted  by 
sponsors  other  than  Federal  agencies.  On 
the  other  hand.  Federal  projects,  which 
formed  a  large  portion  of  the  PWA's  first 
program,  were  financed  totally  by  Federal 
funds  and  carried  out  or  sponsored  by  a 
Federal  agency  or  department  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Included  in  the  range  of  ac- 
tivities of  non-Federal  projects  that  are  a 
part  of  the  PWA's  second  program  are  such 
works  as  construction  of  schools,  colleges, 
nurses'  homes,  athletic  stadia,  courthouses, 
jails,  hospitals,  municipal  buildings, 
sewage  disposal  plants,  water  systems,  pow- 
er plants,  and  streets  and  highways. 

Under  the  second  program  2,408  proj- 
ects had  been  completed  by  the  end  of  De- 
cember 1936.  These  projects  involved  Fed- 
eral grants  of  over  $67,000,000.  Of  the 
1,422  completed  public  buildings  projects, 
1,248  were  for  the  construction  of  educa- 
tional buildings,  and  174  for  other  build- 
ings. The  completed  public  utility  projects 
numbered  662,  of  which  231  were  sewers,  388 


were  waterworks,  and  the  remaining  43,  mis- 
cellaneous public  utility  projects.  A  to- 
tal of  41  engineering  structures  and  182 
street  and  highway  projects  were  completed. 
The  remaining  101  projects  included  work  on 
recreational  facilities,  flood  control  and 
water  navigation  aids,  and  miscellaneous 
types. 

On  March  4,  1937,  the  PWA  had  com- 
pleted 2,798  projects  and  still  had  981 
projects  of  the  second  program  under  con- 
struction. These  partly  finished  projects 
involve  Federal  fxinds  which  total  $226,- 
017,269.  In  addition, the  PWA  has  41  proj- 
ects not  yet  \inder  construction,  all  of 
which  are  scheduled  to  start  in  the  near 
future. 

The  active  and  completed  projects  of 
the  second  PWA  program,  n\imbering  3,820  in 
all,  are  distributed  throughout  the  entire 
continental  United  States  and  several  Ter- 
ritories and  island  possessions.  This  wide 
distribution  has  brought  PVfA  project  bene- 
fits to  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
The  diversity  of  these  projects  is  illus- 
trated by  the  pictures  on  the  accompanying 
pages. 

Projects  of  the  Non-Federal  Division 
of  the  PWA  differ  from  projects  undertaken 
by  many  of  the  other  Federal  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  the  Works  Program  in  that 
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they  are  developed  on  a  loan  and  grant  ba- 
sis. Outright  grants  have  been  made  from 
funds  provided  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935, 
to  qualified  sponsors  of  worthwhile  proj- 
ects, in  an  anount  not  to  exceed  45  percent 
of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  proj- 
ects. The  grants  in  many  cases  have  been 
supplemented  by  suitably  secured  loans  made 
to  the  local  sponsors,  in  order  to  help  fi- 
nance a  portion  of  the  remaining  cost.  The 
balance  of  the  estimated  cost  is  obtained 
by  the  local  sponsor  from  other  sources. 
All  loans  are  to  be  retired  over  a  period 
of  years. 

PWA  non-Federal  projects  were  origin- 
ally selected  and  approved  by  the  local 
body  sponsoring  the  project ,  in  order  to 
insure  selection  of  projects  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  State  or  local  authorities,  were 
most  needed.  This  selection  precedes  HVA 
action  in  regard  to  allotment  of  funds  and 
investigations  as  to  the  engineering:  sound- 
ness of  the  suggested  project. 

School  construction  has  been  predomi- 
nant among  the  many  types  of  construction 
activities  fostered  by  the  PV/A.  The  pro- 
gram has  included  practically  every  type 
and  kind  of  school  building,  from  the  one- 
story,  one-room,  grade  school  to  the  multi- 
story, granite  and  limestone  structures 
that  house  high-school  and  college  stud- 
ents. Many  of  these  schools  embody  the 
latest  construction  details  for  educational 
buildings,  such  as  large^ steel-sash  vandows 
and  V7ide  halls;   in  some  instances,  audito- 
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riums,  gyimasiums,  and  large  play  areas 
have  also  been  provided.  Lunch  rooms,  li- 
braries, music  rooms,  faculty  offices,  sci- 
ence rooms  and  laboratories  are  included  in 
many  structures.  All  buildings  are  of 
fireproof  construction. 

Public  libraries  and  public  auditori- 
ums have  been  built  under  this  program,  the 
latter  being  utilized  for  such  community 
activities  as  exhibits,  open  discussions, 
and  athletic  meets. 

Employment  provided  on  RVA  non-Federal 
projects  operating  under  1935  ERA  Act  funds 
totaled  62,000  persons  on  February  20,  1937. 
The  peak  of  employment  during  the  year  was 
reached  in  August  at  which  time  over  169,- 
000  persons  were  employed.  Nearly  half  of 
all  workers  employed  on  these  non-Federal 
projects  are  unskilled,  about  one-fourth 
are  skilled  construction  workers;  other 
classes  of  workers,  in  order  of  their  im- 
portance, are  semiskilled  persons,  project 
supervisors  and  foremen,  and  miscellaneous 
groups. 

Through  February  20,  1937,  the  Presi- 
dent had  allocated  $322,614,819  to  the  Non- 
Federal  Division  of  FWA  from  1935  ERA  Act 
funds.  By  March  4  the  FWA  had  approved 
grants  totaling  $321,114,514.  Local  spon- 
sors are  contributing  $466,005,102  towards 
the  cost  of  these  projects,  and  of  this 
amount  the  PWA  is  lending  them  |105,826,125 
from  funds  received  thorough  earlier  appro- 
priations. Funds  from  all  sources  to  be 
used  in  the  prosecution  of  these  projects 
aggregate  $787,119,616. 
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Under  its  third  construction  program 
under  which  grants  may  be  made  from  $300,- 
000,000  of  the  PWA  revolving  fund,  about 
1,725  projects  have  been  approved.  On 
these  projects  the  grants  totaled  |132,- 
939,184  and  loans  $17,683,755  as  of  March 
1,  1937.  No  new  appropriation  was  required 
for  this  program  as  the  PWA  revolving  fund 
results  frcm  the  sale  of  securities  taken 
for  loans  previously  made.  Included  in  the 
1,725  projects  comprising  the  third  program 
are  a  group  of  822  projects  with  grants 
amounting  to  $59,989,383  which  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  second  to  the  third  program 
on  January  29,  1937.  Forty-six  more  proj- 
ects involving  grants  of  $5,000,000  were 
similarly  transferred  on  February  5. 

Bnployment  under  the  third  program  got 
vinder  way  on  December  12,  1936,  tdien  119 
persons  were  at  work.  With  the  transfer  of 
projects  from  the  second  to  the  third  pro- 
gram this  nxmiber  increased  rapidly,  reach- 
ing a  total  of  24,548  persons  on  February 
20,  1937.  On  that  date  the  combined  em- 
ployment  under  the  second  and  third  pro- 
grams totaled  86,641  persons.  The  chart  on 
page  76  shows  the  trend  of  employment  on 
PWA  non-Federal  projects  from  September 
1935  through  February  20,  1937, 
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ousing    Division 


The  Housing  Division  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration  was  created  to  help  in 
the  solution  of  the  Nation's  slum  clearance 


and  low-cost  housing  problems,  particularly 
acute  in  crowded  urban  areas.  In  the  oper- 
ation of  projects  to  attain  these  ends  em- 
ployment is  provided  for  qualified  iman- 
ployed  workers.  The  51  projects  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  Housing  Division  are  located 
in  36  American  cities,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Forty-one  of  the  projects 
are  being  financed  from  funds  provided  by 
the  ERA  Act  of  1935  and  the  other  ten  are 
being  financed  from  funds  provided  by  an 
earlier  appropriation.  Over  half  of  the 
housing  projects  approved  necessitated  de- 
molition work  in  slum  areas  before  con- 
struction could  be  started. 

Total  allocations  to  the  Housing  Di- 
vision from  1935  ERA  Act  funds  were  $107,- 
085,289  as  of  February  20,  1937.  The 
Treasury  Department  reports  that  $42,144,- 
111  had  been  expended  and  $90,164,992  obli- 
gated by  that  date.  By  February  27,  land 
acquisition  costs  amounted  to  about  $15,- 
566,000,  construction  contract  obligations 
totaled  $71,023,000,  and  contract  expendi- 
tures on  construction  amoiinted  to  $24,052,- 
000.  The  total  amount  of  obligations  for 
active  projects  being  financed  from  EEIA  Act 
funds,  as  of  February  27,  amounted  to  $89,- 
845,000. 

A  major  part  of  Federal  expenditures 
for  low-rent  housing  and  slum  clearance 
projects  will  ultimately  be  returned  to  the 
Federal .Government.  On  the  basis  of  the 
tentative  rental  schedules  adopted,  it  is 
expected  that  the  loans  can  be  amortized 
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over  a  term  of  60  years  and  rentals 
still  kept  within  the  reach  of  the  low- 
income  wage  earners  vho  will  be  tenants. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  recently  enacted 
George-Healey  Act,  no  family  can  be  accept- 
ed as  a  tenant  in  any  Housing  Division 
project  v*iose  incone  exceeds  five  times  the 
rent  plus  the  cost  of  utilities.  In  prac- 
tically every  community  where  a  housing 
project  is  undertaken,  requests  for  space 
far  exceed  the  accommodations  that  vrt.ll  be 
available. 


ment  reached  a  peak  during  the  v*eek  ending 
January  2,  1937,  vtien  14,548  persons,  of 
whan  approximately  4,108  were  certified  as 
in  need  of  relief,  were  at  work.  Subse- 
quently the  number  of  persons  oaployed  has 
renained  fairly  constant  at  a  level  slight- 
ly below  this  peak,  but  the  relative  n^amber 
of  relief  persons  onployed  has  declined 
considerably.  The  chart  on  page  77  shows 
employment  for  this  agency  since  August 
1935  and  illustrates  the  rise  in  employment 
since  that  date. 


Of  the  41  projects  financed  by  1935 
ERA  Act  funds,  one  had  been  completed  and 
35  more  were  in  the  superstructure  stage. 
Of  the  latter,  seven  were  more  than  half 
finished.  Foundations  had  been  completed 
on  four  others  v;hich  are  expected  to  reach 
superstructure  stage  in  the  near  future. 
Architects  v/ere  preparing  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  remaining  projects. 

The  recently  completed  undertaking 
known  as  "Liberty  Square"  at  Miami,  Florida, 
is  composed  of  one-  eind  two-story  group 
houses  supplying  accommodations  for  243  fam- 
ilies. Each  living  unit  is  equipped  with 
a  modem  bathroom,  ice  box,  oil  stove,  and 
hot  and  cold  water  facilities.  i\ll  the 
buildings  were  constructed  vath  eight-inch 
concrete  brick  walls.  The  arrangement  of 
the  buildings  is  such  as  to  provide  indi- 
vidual courts  forming  playgrounds  for  small 
children  and  park-like  areas  for  the  use  of 
adult  s . 

All  the  PWA  housing  projects  will  pro- 
vide homes  of  high-grade  construction.  PWA 
standards  call  for  installation  of  modem 
facilities  including  electricity  wherever 
mass  purchase  of  utility  services  permits 
rates  sufficiently  low  to  make  their  use 
economically  feasible.  In  most  cases  either 
electric  or  gas  ranges  for  cooking  and  me- 
chanical refrigeration  will  be  installed. 
Architectural  plans  provide  for  cross-ven- 
tilation by  limiting  the  depth  of  each 
dv/elling  to  tvro  rooms,  and  buildings  will 
be  constructed  so  that  the  occupants  will 
receive  full  benefit  from  prevailing 
breezes.  structures  in  almost  every  case 
will  cover  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
project  area.  The  remaining  ground  will  be 
landscaped  and  converted  into  play  centers 
or  adult  recreational  areas. 

The  Housing  Division's  employment  ex- 
panded continually  during  the  period  of  its 
operation  until  the  end  of  1936.   Snploy- 


Resettlement   Administration 

The  Resettleitient  Administration  was 
created  by  Executive  order  on  April  30, 
1955,  under  authority  of  the  Bnergency  Re- 
lief Appropriation  Act  of  1935.  As  amended 
by  an  Executive  order  of  September  26,  1936, 
its  functions  were  designated  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  administer  approved  projects 
involving  rural  rehabilitation,  relief  in 
stricken  agricultural  areas,  and  resettle- 
ment of  destitute  and  low- income  families 
frcm  rural  and  urban  areas,  including  the 
establishment,  maintenance,  and  operation 
in  such  connection  of  communities  in  rural 
and  suburban  areas. 

"(b)  To  initiate  and  administer  a  pro- 
gram of  approved  projects  with  respect  to 
soil  erosion,  stream  pollution,  seacoast 
erosion,  forestation,  reforestation,  flood 
control,  and  other  useful  projects. 

"(c)  To  make  loans  as  authorized  \iQder 
the  anergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
1935  to  finance,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
purchase  of  farm  lands  and  necessary  equip- 
ment by  fanners,  farm  tenants,  croppers,  or 
fana  laborers." 

The  activities  of  several  agencies 
which  had  been  carrying  on  similar  programs 
were  transferred  to  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration. Tliese  agencies  were:  the  Rural 
Rehabilitation  and  Land  Prograias  of  the 
FERA,  the  Land  Policy  Section  of  the  i^igri- 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration,  the  Di- 
vision of  Subsistence  Homesteads  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  i^rm  Debt 
Adjustoient  Section  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. The  activities  of  these 
agencies  and  the  program  of  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  have  been  integrated 
and  carried  out  by  four  main  operating 
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divisions  of  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion, namely:  the  Land  Utilization  Division, 
the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division,  the  Rural 
Resettlement  Division,  and  the  Suburban  Re- 
settlement Division.  Since  the  transfer, 
in  December  1936,  of  the  Administration  and 
its  functions  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tvire,  Resettlement's  activities  have  been 
continued  under  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


Rural  Rehabilitation 

Rural  rehabilitation  represents  the 
immediate  or  emergency  aspect  of  Resettle- 
ment Administration  work,  with  its  prime 
purpose  to  reestablish  the  needy  farmer  as 
a  self-supporting  individual.  This  aid 
takes  the  form  either  of  small  loans  and /or 
of  grants  to  families  or  groups  of  families, 
and  of  arbitration  of  debts  to  assist  the 
farmer-debtors  and  their  creditors  in  ad- 
justing difficult  financi£.l  relationships. 
Distress  and  loss  caused  by  drought,  dust 
storms,  and  floods  liave  greatly  increased 
the  proportion  of  the  rural  population  in 
need  of  assistance.  Many  of  the  victims  of 
these  disasters,  as  v;ell  as  farm  tenants  and 
farmers  on  submarginal  land,  need  aid  in 
securing  and  moving  to  new  farms.  Others 
need  only  temporary  relief  in  the  form  of 
loans  or  grants. 

The  usual  type  of  assistance  furnished 
in  the  rural  rehabilitation  program  is  the 
standard  loan,  made  to  destitute  and  low- 
income  farai  families  on  the  basis  of  care- 
fully drawn  farm  and  home  management  plans. 
These  loans  bear  5  percent  interest;  for 
nonrecoverable  goods  they  are  made  for  a 
period  of  two  years  or  less,  and  for  recov- 
erable goods  the  period  must  not  exceed 
five  years.  The  special  loan  program,  cov- 
ering all  other  types  of  loans,  is  designed 
chiefly  to  aid  in  disaster  areas. 

Approximately  42  percent  of  the  reci- 
pients have  received  loans  of  less  than 
^250  and  68  percent  have  received  loans  of 
less  than  |500.  The  number  of  loans  for 
recoverable  goods  and  for  nonrecoverable 
goods  have  been  approximately  equal.  Of 
the  former,  almost  three-fourths  have  been 
made  for  the  purchase  of  livestock,  and  the 
remainder  for  real  estate  and  other  recov- 
erable goods. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  loan  phase  of 
the  agency's  program,  allocations  in  the 


amount  of  $141,931,842  had  been  made  as  of 
January  31,  1937.  Of  this  total, $103, 323,- 
111  had  been  obligated  and  $96,481,492  ex- 
pended. As  of  about  the  saiue  date  a  total 
of  431,893  initial  loan  payiaents  had  been 
certified  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  Resettlement  Administration  reports 
tliat  approximately  43  percent  of  the  reha- 
bilitation loans  due  as  of  January  30,  1937, 
have  been  repaid,  and  that  most  of  the  de- 
linquencies occur  in  areas  severely  damaged 
by  the  1936  drought. 

The  second  phase  of  the  rural  rehabi- 
litation v;ork  pertains  to  grants  of  funds. 
These  are  made  to  the  following  types  of 
farm  families:  (1)  potential  rehabilita- 
tion cases  for  v;hom  standard  farm  plans 
could  not  be  approved  in  time  to  meet  emer- 
gency needs;  (2)  rehabilitation  standard- 
loan  clients  who  v;ere  in  need  of  assistance 
to  meet  unexpected  emergencies;  (3)  fami- 
lies who  needed  assistance  for  only  a  short 
time  because  of  seme  catastrophe;  and 
(4)  needy  families  for  whom  there  was  lit- 
tle immediate  chance  of  permanent  rehabili- 
tation because  of  economic  or  other  limita- 
tion but  v;ho,  because  they  rely  primarily 
on  agriculture  for  their  livelihood,  were 
best  aided  through  the  Resettlement  Adiain- 
istration. 

Allocations  for  grants,  totaling  $30,- 
540,913,  had  been  made  as  of  January  30, 
1937,  of  which  $28,037,647  had  been  expend- 
ed. On  approximately  the  saine  date  a  to- 
tal of  754,713  initial  grant  payments  had 
been  certified.  Of  the  recipients  of  grant 
funds  the  largest  number  live  in  the  Great 
Plains  drought  States. 

The  farm-debt  adjustment  phase  of  the 
rural  rehabilitation  program  is  designed  to 
assist  debt-b\irdened  farmers  by  securing 
agreements  with  their  creditors  for  the  ad- 
justment of  financial  obligations.  A  fund 
of  $2,000,000  was  allocated  on  Septanber  1, 
1935,  to  the  Resettlement  Administration 
for  the  administrative  expenses  of  this  ac- 
tivity. Obligations  incurred  between  July 
1,  1955,  and  Novonber  30,  1936,  amounted  to 
$1,059,175.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1937,  the  amount  of  -|1, 062, 518  has 
been  budgeted. 

From  September  1935,  when  Resettlement 
took  over  supervision  of  farm  debt  adjust- 
ment, to  the  end  of  January  1937  the  debts 
of  49,344  farm  families  were  reduced  by  $41,- 
000,021.  Prior  to  adjustment  these  farmers 
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owed  $160,054,737.  The  average  debt  reduc- 
tion is  about  26  percent ,  making  the  farm- 
er's average  indebtedness  following  adjust- 
ment about  $2,400.  Adjustments  have  been 
effected  in  approximately  54  percent  of  all 
cases  caning  under  consideration. 


Land    Utilization 

The  land  utilization  phase  of  the  Re- 
settlement Administration  program  is  prima- 
rily devoted  to  withdrawing  from  crop  pro- 
duction some  9,000,000  of  the  100,000,000 
acres  of  submarginal  land  in  the  United 
Stetes  and  to  developing  submarginal  areas 
in  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  uses  to 
which  such  land  may  be  adapted.  Purchases 
of  land  have  been  made  in  44  States,  but 
more  than  half  is  Great  Plains  acreage  dam- 
aged by  dust  storms.  A  total  of  3,089,375 
acres  had  been  actually  purchased  and  an 
additional  5,575,041  acres  were  under  op- 
tion at  the  end  of  January  1937.  Of  the 
funds  available  for  this  larai-purchas ing  pro- 
gram, $40,354,703  had  been  obligated  and 
$24,267,594  expended  as  of  January  30,  1937. 
Total  allocations  for  land  utilization  work, 
both  acquisitional  and  developmental, 
amounted  to  §8;5,190,952  as  of  January  30, 
1937,  of  which  $75,324,431  had  been  obli- 
gated eind  $55,125,088  expended. 

Development  work  on  the  land  projects 
was  initiated  in  November  1935.  A  maximum 
of  57,751  men,  taken  chiefly  from  relief 
rolls  or  from  among  the  rehabilitation 
clients  of  the  Resettlement  Administration, 
were  employed  on  135  projects  during  April 
1936.  Bnployment  remained  at  approximately 
this  level  for  several  months  before  de- 
clining gradually.  On  January  30,  1937, 
persons  employed  on  the  160  land  utiliza- 
tion projects  then  in  operation  totaled 
31,359,  of  whcm  26,763  were  frcm  relief 
rolls. 

Of  the  families  numbering  approximate- 
ly 14,000  that  lived  on  the  land  optioned, 
it  was  found  necessary  for  about  9,000  to 
move  elsev/here.  More  than  2,000  of  these 
have  already  left,  a  few  with  Resettlement 
Administration  aid.  Many  of  the  families 
remaining  have  secured  work  in  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  acquired  lands. 
A  larger  number,  however,  have  plans  for 
reestablishing  themselves  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Government  with  the  money  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  their  lands. 


The  land  utilization  or  development 
work  being  carried  on  in  41  States  involves 
a  variety  of  activities.  Although  not  de- 
signed primarily  as  flood  control  measures, 
much  of  the  work  will  result  in  the  control 
of  potential  flood  ivaters.  Thousands  of 
miles  of  contour  ditches  have  been  dug; 
terracing  has  been  carried  on  extensively, 
especially  in  the  Southwest;  and  reforesta- 
tion is  a  definite  part  of  most  projects 
except  those  involving  grazing  control.  On 
range  projects  grazing  is  being  limited  to 
penriit  vegetation  to  increase  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  barren  or  nearly  barren  land 
are  being  reseeded  to  speed  range  recovery. 
In  addition,  range  projects  involve  the 
constiniction  of  hundreds  of  anall  check 
dams  to  impound  water  for  the  use  of  live- 
stock. Check  dams  also  are  built  in  large 
numbers  on  projects  developing  land  for 
recreational  purposes,  conservation,  and 
similar  uses.  The  development  work  also 
includes  the  construction  of  fire  towers 
and  cutting  of  fire  lanes,  streani  and  road 
improvement,  and  the  construction  of  rec- 
reational and  administrative  buildings,  as 
indicated  in  the  summary  of  accomplishments 
on  the  following  page. 

A  major  portion  of  the  development 
v.'ork  is  carried  on  through  agricultural 
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demonstration     activities     shovrtng       proper       projects.       In  connection     with  these  proj- 


methods  of  erosion  prevention.  Projects  of 
Indian  reservations,  intended  to  make  ade- 
quate land  available  to  the  Indians,  and 
projects  to  provide  refuges  for  migratory 
waterfov/l  comprise  the  remainder  of  the 
development  work. 


ects  the  construction  of  6,221  homes  had 
been  started,  2,829  had  been  completed,  and 
2,477  occupied  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  families  occupying     the  dwellings 
constructed     under     this  program     buy  their 


DEVELOPMENT  WCRK  COMPLETED  CN  94  LAND  USE  PROJECTS  OF  THE  RSSETILEMENT  AIMrHISTRAIION 

Through  December  31,  1936 


Nianber 

Number 

Unit  of 

of  Units 

Unit  of 

of  Units 

TvBe  of  Work  l/ 

Measurement 

Completed 

TvTse  of  Work  tJ 

Meastirement 

Completed 

Clearing  land 

Obliterating  fences 

Obliterating  stiTiotures 

Seeding 

Bridges 

Administrative  buildings 

Boathouses 

Cabins 

Lookout  towers 

Camps 

Dams 

Cattle  guards 

Corrals 

Levees 

Sewage  systems 

Telephone  lines 

Water  systems 

Roads   and  truck  trails 


lores 

11,658 

Miles 

9,175 

Number 

171 

lores 

25,943 

NuiDber 

2,613 

Number 

324 

N\mber 

12 

Kuiii>er 

32 

Number 

61 

Nuiober 

37 

Number 

67,956 

Number 

93 

Number 

30 

Miles 

10 

Number 

13 

Miles 

1,639 

Nvmber 

134 

Miles 

29,628 

Terracing  Miles 

Clearing  reservoir  sites  lores 

Culvert  s  Nunfc  er 

Firebreaks  Miles 

Tire  hazard  reduction  lores 

Nurseries  Number 

Stand  improvement  lores 

Tree  planting  and  seeding  Acres 

■             "             "           "  Number 

Timber  harvest                1,000  ft»  b«m« 
Moving  and  planting 

trees  and  shrubs  Number 

Parking  areas  Sq.  yds. 

Camp  and  pionic  grounds  lores 

Fish  ponds  and  hatcheries  Nuidser 

Lake  and  pond  development  Acres 

Stream  in^rovoment  Miles 


1,862 

5,9^ 

621 

4,228 

119,878 

28 

401,459 

44,394 

>D0,000 

30,000 


44,000*000 


82,161 

19,583 

3,165 

13 

12,271 

258 


^  All  new  oonstruction* 


Practically  all  the  land-use  projects 
are  either  partially  or  viholly  self-liqui- 
dating. The  sale  of  timber  products,  log- 
ging permits,  turpentine  leases,  grazing 
fees,  hunting  and  fishing  privileges,  and 
cabin  and  camp  rentals  will  be  among  the 
sources  of  revenue  when  the  development 
work  is  completed. 

Rural  Resettlement 

The  third  phase  of  the  Resettlement 
Administration  activities  involves  both  the 
resettlement  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  of 
farmers  whose  land  was  withdrawn  from  pro- 
duction and  the  provision  of  adequate  liv- 
ing conditions  for  other  low-income  groups 
in  rural  and  suburban  areas.  At  the  end  of 
1936  active  projects  under  this  program  to- 
taled 151,  most  of  which  were  rural  reset- 
tlement    or     former     subsistence     homestead 


homes  on  a  long-terra,  easy  payment  plan  of 
40  years  at  3  percent  interest.  Monthly 
payments  on  occupied  homes  are  reported  to 
be   93  percent   paid  up  to  date. 

Residents  for  these  coinra\inities  were 
selected  from  farmers  wario  have  received 
loans  from  the  Resettlement  Administration 
and  have  proved  themselves  capable  of  op- 
erating a  farm,  from  families  living  on 
submarginal  land  purchased  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  frcm  yoxing  couples  T,vith  farm 
background  who  are  seeking  a  place  to  start 
farming.  Work  on  these  projects  was  fur- 
nishing employment  to  approximately  18,000 
persons  at   the  end  of   January  1937. 

Included  in  the  151  active  projects 
are  the  three  large  suburban  projects  of 
this  prograiu.  Homes  for  approximately  3,- 
000  workers  and  fanners  will  be  provided  in 
these  communities.   These  "greenbelt"  tOT,ms, 
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one  each  near  Waslilngton,  D.  C;  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin;  and  Ciacinnati,  Ohio,  are  care- 
fully planned  and  are  surrounded  by  a 


SUBSISTENCE  HOMESTEADS 

greenbelt  of  forests,  parks,  and  small 
faims.  Each  cccmunity  will  have  its  own 
stores,  schools,  and  community  building, 
giving  residents  the  advantages  of  both 
town  and  country.  Rents  sire  planned  to 
oome  within  the  reach  of  families  with  in- 
comes ranging  from  $1,200  to  $2,000  a  year. 
The  community  property  will  be  taxable,  and 
the  developments  should  add  to  the  income 
of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated,. 
Construction  Trork  on  these  three  projects 
•was  giving  employment  to  about  7,800  work- 
ers at  the  end  of  January  1937, 


Employment  and  Cost 

Employment  on  all  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration projects,  starting  with  approxi- 
mately 1,000  workers  in  June  1935,  reached 
a  peak  employment  of  69,514  in  April  1936, 
but  subsequently  declined  to  44,873  workers 
on  February  20,  1937,  of  whom  85  percent 
came  from  relief  rolls.  Approximately  63 
percent  of  this  total  were  working  on  land 
utilleation  projects,  21  percent  were  em- 
ployed on  rural  resettlement  projects,  and 
the  remainder  on  suburban  resettlement 
projects.  An  over-all  picture  of  the  trend 
of  anployment  on  Resettlement  projects  may 
be  obtained  from  the  chart  on  page  76. 

As  of  February  20,  1937,  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  had  received  alloca- 
tions from  1935  ERA  Act  funds  in  the  amount 
of  1226,301,073,  inciirred  obligations  of 


$213,151,295,  and  expended  $182,068,887. 
From  1936  IRA  Act  funds,  it  had  received 
allocations  of  $110,170,753,  incurred  obli- 
gations of  $76,415,539, 
and  expended  $60,169,068. 

Rural   Electrification 
Administration 

The  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  was 
established  by  Executive 
order,  May  11,  1935,  to 
initiate  and  supervise  a 
progi^am  of  approved  proj- 
ects with  respect  to  the 
generation,  transmission, 
and  distribution  of  elec- 
tric energy  in  rural 
areas.  Briefly,  the  REA's 
objective  is  to  distrib- 
ute electrical  power  to 
as  many  farms  as  possible  and  to  promote 
its  use  in  quantities  sufficient  to  improve 
rural  conditions. 

Public  bodies,  farm  cooperatives  and 
similar  groups,  as  well  as  private  utility 


EXTENDING  ELECTRICITY  TO  RURAL  CONSUMERS 
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companies  are  eligible  to  build  distribut- 
ing facilities  which  vjill  be  fiaanced  by 
the  REA  on  a  long-term  basis  at  low  inter- 
est, provided  that  such  construction  proj- 
ects are  demonstrably  Self-supporting. 

Preference  is  given  to  applications 
frora  public,  cooperative,  and  nonprofit 
groups.  To  help  such  sponsors  start  proj- 
ects in  the  manner  which  promises  the 
greatest  degree  of  success,  the  RSA  offers 
the  services  of  its  staff  of  legal,  engin- 
eering, and  organization  experts  to  advise 
on  specific  problems. 

In  addition  to  financing  the  construc- 
tion of  electric  pov/er  facilities  the  REA 
malces  loans  for  wiring  groups  of  farmhouses 
and  farm  buildings. 

In  answer  to  riany  requests  for  assist- 
ance the  REA  has  arranged  to  help  local 
sponsors  solve  the  problems  incident  to 
setting  up  local  demonstration  electrified 
farms.  The  success  of  the  REA  electrified 
farm  near  Herndon,  Virginia,  led  the  REA  to 
encourage  establishment  of  similar  exhibi- 
tion farms  in  areas  where  new  rural  lines 
are  being  constructed.  Such  farms  have 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
of  helping  farm  families  to  choose  their 
electrical  equipment  and  more  readily  to 
plan  their  v,iring  installations  for  addi- 
tional equipment  to  be  added  later. 

Since  July  1,  1936,  the  REA  has  been 
sL-nultaneously  carrying  forivard  the  proj- 
ects begun  under  the  EtlA  Act  of  1935  and 
initiating  a  more  peiTiianent  program  provid- 
ed under  the  act  of  May  20,  1936,  discussed 
below.  Total  vrork  project  allocations  re- 
ceived from  1935  ERA  Act  funds  as  of  Febru- 
ary 20,  1937,  v/ere  $15,887,376,  obligations 
were  $14,527,438,  and  money  spent  amounted 
to  15,731,695. 

Under  these  1935  ERA  Act  allocations 
72  projects  were  begun,  and  as  of  December 
31,  1936,  28  projects  vrere  already  carrying 
power.  Allotments  from  1935  EIIA  Act  allo- 
cations approved  by  February  20,  1937,  to- 
taled 1^15,040,529  and  provided  for  13,705 
miles  of  line  planned  to  serve  52,133  cus- 
tomers. Loan  contracts  executed  amounted 
to  $13,875,629  involving  construction  of 
more  than  12,650  miles  of  line  to  serve 
49,018  customers;  projects  with  construc- 
tion specifications  approved,  under  con- 
struction, or  completed  totaled  $13,702,- 
129,  and  called  for  the  installation  of  12,- 
494  miles  of  line  to  serve  48,236  ciistoners. 


Tlie  lines  erected  by  use  of  Federal 
funds  have  been  of  sturdy  construction  and 
have  stood  up  without  damage  under  heavy 
sleet  stoims.  The  cost  of  their  construc- 
tion, including  services  and  meters,  aver- 
ages under  ^1,000  per  mile,  a  considerable 
reduction  from  the  |1,500  to  |2,100  cost 
formerly  quoted  by  private  concerns. 

Qnployiaent  on  REA  projects  gradually 
increased  from  an  initial  41  persons  in 
November  1935  to  a  peak  of  1,375  by  the 
middle  of  December  1936.  On  February  20, 
1937,  there  were  1,035  employees,  of  vjhora 
274  came  from  relief  rolls. 

On  May  20,  1935,  the  long-term  Rural 
Electrification  Act  was  signed.  Formerly 
the  agency's  loans  had  been  made  entirely 
from  funds  made  available  by  the  ERA  Act  of 

1935.  Tlie  Rural  Electrification  Act,  how- 
ever, provided  that  henceforth  funds  would 
come  froin  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. For  the  most  part  the  policies 
developed  under  the  Works  Program  have  gov- 
erned the  REA  cperptions  under  the  Act  of 

1936.  The  act  provides  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  ,v410,000,000  over  a  10-year  period 
beginning  July  1,  1936.  From  this  fund 
loans  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration durin(_-  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1937,  v;ill  be  financed  through  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  |50,000,000.  As  in 
the  case  of  funds  secured  from  the  ERA  Act 
of  1935  these  loans  will  be  returnable  and 
will  drav;  3  percent  interest.  Projects  for 
which  allocations  from  1935  ERA  Act  funds 
have  been  made  will  be  completed  with  those 
funds;  funds  secured  from  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  will  be  utilized 
for  all  future  allocations. 

Department   of  the   Treasury 


Coast  Guard 

Works  PixjgraiU  activities  of  the  Coast 
Guard  may  be  divided  into  four  major 
groups:  construction  and  repair  of  boats, 
reconditioning  and  modernization  of  shore 
facilities;  repair  and  extension  of  tele- 
phone lines;  and  dredging  at  Government  Is- 
land, near  Alameda,  California. 

Under  contracts  in  13  different  loca- 
tions, 26  harbor  patrol  boats  have  been 
completed  and  45  others  are  more  than  half 
finished.   At  the  Coast  Gviard's  own  plant 
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at  Curtis  Bay,  Maryland,  59  lifeboats  have 
been  conpleted,  with  the  work  carried  on 
under  force  account,  and  23  more  are  under 
construction.  Work  on  shore-station  repair 
projects,  \ander  way  at  25  stations  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  the  Gulf  of 
Meiico,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  is  nearly  60 
percent  complete.  The  telephone  extension 
and  repair  projects  viiich  are  being  prose- 
cuted in  14  sections  of  the  country  are 
nearly  finished.  Little  progress  has  been 
made  as  yet  in  the  dredging  operations  at 
Government  Island. 


ficient  taxes.  Additional  amounts  had  been 
assessed,  out  not  yet  collected. 

Bnployment  provided  by  this  project, 
which  began  in  August  1935,  reached  a  peak 
of  3,400  persons  in  July  1936.  Subsequent 
declines  brought  the  number  at  work  during 
the  week  ending  February  20,  1937,  to  2,924, 
of  vdiom  2,721  had  been  certified  as  in  need 
of  relief. 


Procurement  Division 


SELF-BAILING  SURFBOAT 


The  program  is  being  financed  by  allo- 
cations of  $4,850,950  from  1935  ERA  Act 
funds.  About  half  of  the  allocation  was 
allotted  for  the  shore-station  repair  proj- 
ects and  more  than  $2,000,000  for  boat  con- 
struction and  repair.  Telephone  extension 
and  dredging  projects  were  allotted  ^54,- 
128  and  $163,000,  respectively.  By  F«bru- 
ary  20,  1937,  $3,522,889  of  these  funds  had 
been  expended. 


Internal  Revenue 


Contribution  to  the  decoration  of  Fed- 
eral buildings  is  being  made  by  a  work 
project  of  the  Procurement  Division.  This 
project  provides  employment  for  mural 
painters,  sculptors,  easel  painters,  batik 
makers,  screen  and  portrait  painters,  lith- 
ographers, wood  blockers,  etchers,  archi- 
tects, and  picture  framers.  Bnployment 
during  the  v;eek  ending  February  20,  1937, 
totaled  334  persons,  of  whom  296  had  been 
certified  as  in  need  of  relief. 

By  February  20,  1937',  w*ien  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  scheduled  work  had 
been  finished,  7,799  easel  paintings,  28 
murals,  2  poster  projects,  3  screens,  and 
13  sculpture  projects  had  been  completed. 
Expenditures  incurred  in  this  work  totaled 
$504,265  as  of  February  20,  1937,  and  addi- 
tional unpaid  obligations  amounted  to  al- 
most $26,018  out  of  the  $635,784  allocat- 
ed from  ERA  Act  of  1S35  fvmds. 


Public  Health  Service 

With  allocations  of  |2, 721, 750  fron 
ERA  Act  of  1935  funds,  supplemented  by  al- 
locations totaling  $873,000  from  ERA  Act  of 
1935  funds,  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
conducting  a  health  inventory  with  special 
attention  to  medical  facilities  available 
and  to  chronic  diseases  and  physical  dis- 
abilities occurring  in  particular  indus- 
tries. 


Three  projects, involving  the  examina- 
tion of  tax  returns  on  income,  alcohol,  and 
miscellaneous  excise  taxes,  are  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
with  Works  Program  funds.  Financed  from  to- 
tal allocations  of  $6,220,564  ($3,626,588 
from  1935  ERA  Act  funds  and  $2,593,976  frcm 
1936  ERA  Act  funds,  as  of  February  20, 
1937),  the  Bureau  had  collected  by  January 
30,  1937,  $10,120,085  in  delinquent  or  de- 


Bnployment  on  this  program  began  dur- 
ing the  veek  ending  September  7,  1955.  In 
February  1936  it  reached  a  maximum  of  5,278 
persons,  of  whom  4,744  were  certified  as  in 
need  of  relief.  Project  work  was  carried  on 
in  20  States  and  has  been  completed  in  all 
States  but  Michigan  which  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  project  Here,  during  the  week 
ending  February  20,  1937,  employment  totaled 
1,364  persons  of  whom  94  percent   were 
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certified  as  in  need  of  relief.  The  unex- 
pended balanoe  of  allocated  funds  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1937,  -was  $266,094. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

An  analysis  of  gains  and  losses  from 
sales  of  capital  assets  as  listed  in  income 
tax  returns,  and  a  tabulation  of  income  tax 
return  data  by  counties  and  principal 
cities  and  by  types  of  firms  and  holdings, 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Secretary's  Of- 
fice of  the  Treasury  Department.  With  al- 
locations of  $806,447  from  1935  ERA  Act 
funds  and  |454,500  from  1936  ERA  ---ct  funds, 
projects  have  been  completed  in  10  States. 
The  remaining  projects,  in  VJashington,  D.C., 
and  in  Maryland,  are  nearing  completion. 

Work  began  during  the  week  ending  Sep- 
tember 7,  1935,  when  55  persons  were  em- 
ployed. In  May  1936,  at  the  peak  of  opera- 
tions, there  were  1,464  persons  employed, 
of  whcxn  1,335  were  certified  as  in  need  of 
relief.  Since  then  employment  has  declined 
until  during  the  week  ending  February  20, 
1937,  only  252  persons  were  employed,  of 
whcan  96  percent  were  certified  as  in  need 
of  relief. 


Veterans*  Administration 

The  Veterans'  Administration  received 
f 1,218, 120  from  funds  made  available  under 
the  ERA  Act  of  1935  for  the  prosecution  of 
work  projects  involving  repairs  to  build- 
ings and  improvements  to  grounds  at  16 
veterans'  hospitals.  Most  of  the  work  was 
started  in  September  1935  and  all  was  com- 
pleted prior  to  December  31,  1936.  During 
the  life  of  the  projects  about  90  percent 
of  the  workers  were  from  relief  sources. 
At  the  peak  of  anployment,  more  than  1,300 
persons  were  vrorking  on  projects  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 


War    Department 

Corps  of  Engineers 

The  Works  Program  activities  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  (Division  of  Rivers  and 
Harbors)  may  be  classified  under  seven 
types  of  work:  dredging,  river  repairs 
and  improvements,  flood  control,  channel 
construction  and  improvement,   surveys,  hy- 


droelectric development,  and  road  repair. 
To  carry  on  these  activities  $130,544,104 
was  allocated  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
from  funds  made  available  by  the  ERA  Act  of 
1935,  and  $13,661,686  from  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  EEIA  Act  of  1936.  Funds  from 
the  1935  Act  provided  for  89  and  the  subse- 
quent act  funds  for  36  projects. 


A  total  of  nearly  $40,000,000  v/as  al- 
located for  37  harbor  and  channel  dredging 
projects.  Of  these  projects  24  have  been 
COTipleted  at  a  total  cost  of  $9,429,726. 
One  of  the  important  completed  dredging 
projects  is  located  in  the  harbor  of  Tamipa, 
Florida,  and  was  financed  by  an  allocation 
of  ^1,463,000.  The  work  consisted  of 
dredging  and  excavating  by  means  of  hydrau- 
lic pipe  lines.  Almost  2,400,000  cubic 
yards  of  material  containing  27  percent 
rock  were  removed  from  the  ship  channels  of 
Upper  Tampa  Harbor,  and  35,000  cubic  yards 
containing  66  percent  rock  were  taken  from 
the  Port  Tampa  Turning  Basin.  The  complet- 
ed project  has  provided  a  navigation  chan- 
nel 300  feet  wide  and  31  feet  deep  with  a 
turning  basin  adjacent  to  the  terminal  fa- 
cilities at  Tampa,  and  has  widened  the 
turning  basin  at  Port  Tampa. 

For  river  repairs  and  improvements 
;^48,333,263  was  set  aside.  All  of  the  47 
projects  included  in  this  group  have  been 
started  and  15,  representing  allocations 
amounting  to  $4,210,005,  had  been  completed 
by  the  end  of  1936. 

Included  in  this  type  of  project  are 
jetty  constiniction  activities,  typical  of 
which  is  the  jetty  constructed  at  Wilming- 
ton Harbor,  principally  of  steel-sheet  pil- 
ing. Its  total  length  is  2,420  feet  with 
the  outer  950  feet  made  up  of  13  steel- 
sheet  pile  cylinders,  filled  with  sand  and 
gravel  and  capped  v<ith  stone,  spaced  about 
75  feet  apart,  and  connected  by  a  single 
roll  of  piling.  The  remainder  of  the  jetty 
is  single  roll  steel-sheet  piling,  with 
wooden  buttress  piles  at  12-foot  intervals. 
Almost  5,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  were 
raised  and  used  as  earth  banks.  This  com- 
pleted jetty  extends  four  approaches  to  the 
channel  and  improves  navigation  on  the  Del- 
aware River. 

In  order  that  the  Corps  might  expand 
its  flood  control  activities,  a  total  of 
§4,383,573  was  allocated  for  15  flood  con- 
trol projects.  Five  of  these  projects, 
representing  allocations  amounting  to 
$722,451,  have  been  completed. 
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A  typical  inland  flood  control  proj- 
ect costing  $300,000,  was  carried  on  at  the 
Willamette  River  in  Oregon  where  the  work 
consisted  principally  in  transferring  grav- 
el from  the  river  bars  and  placing  it  along 
the  river  banks  by  means  of  draglines  and 
dredging.  This  will  prevent  bank  erosion 
along  the  river  at  and  above  Independence, 
Oregon. 

Twelve  projects  involving  $41,513,691 
were  approved  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
channel  constrxiction  and  improvement  pro- 
gram. Three  of  the  projects,  representing 
$252,200,  have  been  completed.  One  of  the 
completed  projects  is  located  at  the  Colfax 
Cut-off.  The  work  in  this  case  consisted 
of  the  excavation  of  a  pilot  channel  4,200 
feet  long  across  the  point  opposite  Colfax, 
Louisiana,  to  create  and  develop  a  cut-off 
in  the  Red  River. 


The  Corps  received  alloca- 
tions of  $3,530,984  to  carry  on 
12  flood  control  projects,  three 
of  which  have  been  completed. 
One  of  the  latter  was  a  survey 
of  streams  in  central  New  York 
and  northern  Pennsylvania  during 
the  flood  of  1935.  The  work  in- 
cluded instrumental  surveys, 
mapping,  and  a  field  check  of 
flood  damages. 


for  242  projects  from  funds  made  available 
by  the  Qnergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act 
of  1935  and  $9,734,608  to  prosecute  383 
projects  from  funds  made  available  by  the 
ERA  Act  of  1936.  All  projects  are  prose- 
cuted at  National  Guard  camps,  national 
caaeteries,  airfields,  arsenals,  hospitals, 
and  on  Army  posts  and  other  Army  property. 

As  indicated  in  the  acccmpanying  tab- 
ulation 267  projects  had  been  ccanpleted  by 
February  5,  1937.  Of  this  total  226  were 
1935  Act  projects  and  41  had  been  financed 
under  1936  funds.  Under  the  1935  ERA  Act 
65  of  the  completed  projects  involved  im- 
provanents  to  cemeteries.  Thirty-eight 
projects  were  devoted  to  repair  of  build- 
ings, 22  were  for  building  construction, 
and  15  involved  improvements  to  buildings. 
Another  important  group  of  projects  complet- 
ed under  ERA  Act  of  1935  f\mds  consists  of 
13  projects  for  flood  damage  repair  work. 


The  remaining  activities  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  include 
hydroelectric  development  and 
road  repair.  Operations  have 
been  undertaken  on  one  of  each 
of  these  kinds  of  projects. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
able  to  begin  operations  on  its 
emergency  program  during  July 
1935,  Bnployment       increased 

steadily  until  March  28,  1936, 
flAien  a  total  of  41,370  persons 
were  working.  Subsequently  the 
trend  was  downward  until  Febru- 
ary 20,  1937,  when  10,968  per- 
sons were  employed.  Further  de- 
tails as  to  the  trend  of  employ- 
ment may  be  seen  from  the  chart 
on  page  77. 


Quartermaster   Corps 

The  Q\iartennaster  Corps  re- 
ceived allocations  of  $15,416,384 


STiTDS  OF  aUjKTIRKASTER  CORPS  PROJECTS,  BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 
JlB  of  February  6,   1937 


Total    Projects 

Projects 

Type  of  Project 

Projects  Ccopleted  Incomplete 

Projects  Operated  Undsr  the  ERJL  Act 

of  1935 

TOTAL 

242 

226 

16 

Airport  ijnprorTement 

8 

7 

1 

Public  buildings 

84 

76 

8 

New  construction 

"SS" 

■2? 

4 

DnproTement 

16 

16 

- 

Repair 

42 

38 

4 

Boat  repair 

5 

5 

- 

Cemetery  extension 

2 

2 

- 

Cemetery  in^jrovement 

65 

65 

— 

Flood  damage  reptvir 

16 

13 

3 

Grounds  InproTcment 

7 

6 

1 

Road  improTement 

2 

2 

_ 

Railroad  i mproTement 

1 

1 

— 

Utilities  improTement 

4 

4 

_ 

Miscellaneous  construction 

2 

2 

_ 

lascellaneous  repairs 

46 

43 

3 

Projects  Operated  Under  the  EU  iot 

of  1936 

TOTAL 

383 

41 

342 

Highways,  roads  and  streets 

90 

12 

78 

Public  buildings 

92 

4 

88 

Parks  and  other  recreational 

facilities 

86 

16 

70 

114 

9 

105 

Miscellaneous 

1 

— 

1 

U8 


Of  the  4:1  projects  completed  with  EEIA.  Act 
of  1936  funds,  15  represented  work  on  parks 
and  other  recreational  facilities  including 
buildings  and  airports.  Twelve  projects 
involved  work  on  highways,  roads,  and 
streets. 

In  the  proseoution  of  these  projects 
$13,953,710  had  been  expended  from  the  1936 
allocations,  and  under  the  1936  allocation 
expenditures  amounted  to  $6,592,644,  by  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1937,  It  is  estimated  that  ma- 
terials, supplies,  and  eqtiipment  accounted 
for  30  to  35  percent  of  expenditiures,  the 
balance  having  been  used  for  labor. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  started  its 
operations  in  the  sianmer  of  1935  and  reach- 
ed its  peak  employment  near  the  end  of  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  when  23,195  persons 
(92  percent  of  irtiom  had  been  certified  as 
in  need  of  relief)  were  working.  Employ- 
ment then  declined  gradually  until  August 
1936  when  only  4,391  workers  were  on  the 
payroll.  With  the  expansion  of  the  program 
due  to  the  allocation  of  the  new  funds,  em- 
ployment increased  rapidly,  reaching  a  max- 
imum of  more  than  23,000  workers  in  Novem- 


COMPLETED  COAL  TRESTLE 

ber.  The  number  of  persons  working  on 
Quartermaster  Corps  projects  has  since  de- 
clined to  14,068  on  February  20,  1937.  Of 
this  total,  12,943  workers  had  been  certi- 
fied as  in  need  of  relief.  The  trend  of 
employment  is  charted  on  page  77. 
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Explanatory    Notes 


The  Works  ProgrEon  employment  data  re- 
corded in  this  section  relate  to  persons 
employed  on  work  projects  financed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  from  funds  provided  by 
the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of 
1935  and  1936.  Qualifying  this  statement 
is  the  exclusion  of  the  following:  (a)  ad- 
ministrative employees,  (b)  workers  on  NYA 
projects  -  usually  employed  at  one-third 
tlie  scheduled  monthly  earnings  -  and  per- 
sons benefiting  through  the  NYA  student  aid 
program  (these  are  shown  in  separate  tabu- 
lations), (c)  employees  made  available  by 
sponsors  of  projects.  The  PWA  non-Federal 
employment  figure  is  an  exception  to  the 
last  qualification  since  it  is  based  on 
total  project  employment,  and  thus  includes 
employment  provided  through  expenditure  of 
PWA  loajis  from  revolving  funds  and  of  lo- 
cally raised  funds,  as  well  as  of  grants 
from  Works  Program  funds.  Included  in  PWA 
non-Federal  employiaent  are  workers  on  proj- 
ects to  ■which  grajits  have  been  made  from 
funds  released  for  this  purpose  under  the 
ERA  Act  of  1936.  Employment  under  Emer- 
gency Conservation  Work  (mainly  CCC)  is  in- 
cluded for  the  whole  period  covered,  al- 
though since  about  July  1,  1936,  this  has 
been  financed  from  funds  made  available  by 
direct  appropriations  and  consequently  not 
provided  under  the  ERA  Acts,  Enrollees  of 
this  agency  are  distributed  by  States  as  to 
the  residence  of  the  workers  and  not  by  lo- 
cation of  work  projects  as  is  the  case  for 
all  other  data.  Revisions  have  been  made 
in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  data  so  as  to 
include  only  direct  Works  Program  employ- 
ment, omitting  credit  under  alternate  plan 
agreements.  It  may  be  noted  that  recipi- 
ents of  irural  rehabilitation  loans  and 
grants  of  the  Resettlement  Administration 
are  not  included  in  employment  reported  for 
that  administration. 

Tables  relating  to  funds  refer  only  to 
monies  provided  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Ap- 
propriation Acts  of  1935  and  1936,  Data 
relating  to  the  latter  act  do  not  include 


funds  released  for  making  PWA  non-Federal 
grants  under  a  provision  of  that  act,  but 
do  include  the  appropriation  for  relief 
provided  in  the  First  Deficiency  Appropri- 
ation Act,  Fiscal  Year  1937,  Terms  used 
are  defined  in  the  following  paragraphs, 

1,  "Allocations"  represent  amounts  or- 
dered transferred  to  an  agency  by  the 
President  for  which  warrants  have  been  is- 
sued by  the  Treasury,  The  qualification 
"Warrants  approved"  meajis  that  only  those 
allocations  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Comptroller  General  are  included, 

2,  "Obligations"  represent  actual  or 
contingent  liabilities  incurred  against 
funds  allocated  by  the  President,  The  fig- 
ures are  cumulative  and  represent  paid  as 
well  as  unpaid  obligations.  On  work  per- 
formed under  contract,  the  value  of  the 
contract  is  set  up  as  an  obligation  upon 
signing  of  the  contract.  Where  requisitions 
for  supplies,  materials,  or  equipment  have 
been  submitted,  the  amounts  axe  set  up  as 
obligations.  Items  which  are  certain  to 
become  due  in  a  short  period  are  recorded 
in  advance,  e.g.,  payrolls,  rents,  travel 
expenses,  etc,  are  obligated  one  period  in 
advance . 

3,  "Expenditures"  represent  checks  is- 
sued in  payment  of  payrolls  and  other  cer- 
tified vouchers,  and  in  full  or  part  pay- 
ment against  contracts. 

Neither  obligations  nor  expenditures 
necessarily  provide  a  wholly  accurate  re- 
flection of  operations,  since  obligations 
in  part  reflect  future  operations,  wJiereas 
expenditures  lag  behind  the  true  current 
picture  due  to  delays  in  presenting  vouch- 
ers for  payment  and  to  time  consumed  by  the 
mechanism  of  actual  payment.  The  lag  in 
expenditures  may  be  illustrated  by  such 
agencies  as  the  Biireau  of  Public  Roads, 
where  States  frequently  wait  some  time  be- 
fore submitting  vouchers  for  reimbursement. 
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TABLE        1 

NUMBER   OF  PERSONS   EMPLOYED  ON  THE   «ORKS   PROGRAM,    BY  AGENCIES 

Six-Month     Periods,   Septevbeb   1935  to  February  1937 


LINE 

AGENCY 

WEEK    EnDINQ 
SEPTEMBER    28.     1935 

Number         Percent 

WEEK   End  1  NO 
tURCH   28,    1936 

WEEK    EnDII^G 

September  26.   1936 
NuiBER         Percent 

•EEK  End  1  NO 
february  20.  1937 
Number        Percent 

LINE 

NO. 

Number         Percent 

NO. 

(1) 

(2)                  (3) 

(4)                    (5) 

(6)                  (7) 

(8)                (9) 

GRAND  TOTAL 

WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  WORK 
ccc  caups 

Indian  Reservations 
territories 

OTHER  AGENCIES 

Department  of  agriculture 
agricultural  economics 
Agricultural  ENQiHEERtNG 
ANifiAL  Industry 
Biological  Survey 
DAIRY  Industry 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 
Extension  Service 
Forest  Service 
HOME  Economics 
Plant  Industry 
Public  Roads  B/ 

Soil  CONSERVATrON  SERVICE 

weather  bureau 
Alley  Dwelling  Authority 
department  of  commerce 

CENSUS 

Fisheries 

lighthouses 

Standards 

department  of  the  interior 
Alaska  Road  Comwission 
Bituminous  Coal  Cokwission 
Office  of  Education 
Geological  Survey 
Office  of  Indian  affairs 
national  Park  Service 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration 
Reclamation 

St.  Elizabeths  hospital 
Temporary  Government  of  Virgin  islands 

Department  of  Labor 

United  States  Employment  Service 
Immigration  and  naturalization 
Labor  Statistics 

Library  of  Congress 

Department  of  the  Navv 
Yards  and  Docks 

Public  works  Administration 
housing  Division 
Non-Teoeral  Division 

refiettleuent  administration  c/ 

RiwAL  Electrification  Administration 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

UNITED  States  coast  Guard 
Internal  Revenue 
Procurement  Division 
Public  health  Service 
secretary's  Office 

veterans'   Administration 

Department  of  war 
Corps  or  Engineers 
Quartermaster  Corps 


1,194,986  100,0 


456,013 

38.2 

556.717 
540,914 

46.6 
45.3 

11,422 

0.9 

4,381 

0.4 

182,256 

15.2 

127.183 

10.6 

18 
18,856 


18,055 


50 
50 


3.511 
247 


3,264 


34 

34 


11,349 

745 
237 
508 


21,014 
10,269 


V 
V 

1.6 


10 
76,579 

:^ 

13,358 

1.1 

V 


0.3 

V 


*/ 


0.1 

V 

0.1 
0.3 


3,720 

0.3 

46 

V 

3,311 

0.3 

33 

*< 

48 

'. 

282 

V 

V 

2.6 

1.8 

o.s 


3,727,723 

100.0 

2,871,637 

77.0 

433.770 
420,000 

11.7 
11.3 

9,600 

0.3 

4,170 

0.1 

422,316 

11.3 

145,020 

3.9 

12 
1,456 

536 

V 

— 

— 

14,378 

0.4 

11 

14,446 

0.4 

72 

83,825 

V 

2.3 

30,266 

O.S 

18 

V 

3,417,235         100.C 


V 


16,111 

0.4 

15,771 

0.4 

295 

V 

23 

V 

22 

V 

40.444 

1.1 

35 

M 

12 

V 

563 

«/ 

24 

V 

26 

V 

31,766 

0.9 

7,377 

0.2 

22 

V 

619 

V 

925 

V 

737 

A/ 

188 

1/ 

V 


15,049 

0.4 

77.464 

2.1 

3,040 

0.1 

74,  424 

2.0 

59,950 

1.5 

185 

V 

9.685 
716 

3,422 
286 

0.3 

17 

0.1 

4,009 

0.1 

1,252 

0.1 

1,277 

V 

55,927 
41,370 

1.5 
1.1 

14,557 

0.4 

2,481,516 

72.6 

363,300 
351,000 

10.5 
10.3 

8,400 

0.2 

3,900 

0.1 

572,419 

16.3 

211.237 
3,974 

6^ 

0.1 

1,778 

0.1 

2,679 

0.1 

24,363 


24,387 

0.7 

1,938 

0.1 

36 

V 

127,933 

3.7 

24,106 

0.7 

44 

V 

V 


3,975 

0,1 

3,916 

0.1 

22 

A/ 

37 

A/ 

-. 

_ 

19 
1,975 

V 

0.1 

137 

1,007 

15,214 

0.4 

51,739 

1.5 

10,587 

0.3 

V 


3.681 

0.1 

440 

A/ 

140 
3,101 

y 

0.1 

V 


16,579 

0.5 

161,173 
9,357 

4.7 
0.3 

151,816 

4.4 

48,506 

1.5 

909 

V 

6,458 
1,066 
3,308 

0.2 

V 

0.1 

353 
1,210 

V 

0.1 

521 

A/ 

V 


37,8W 
25,365 

1.1 

0.7 

12,494 

0.4 

2,383,931 

100.0 

2,147,178 

74.5 

397,253 
387,250 

13.7 
13.4 

7,075 

0.2 

2,925 

0.1 

339,503 

1  1.8 

78.755 
2,005 

Zi2 

0.1 

677 
1,239 

V 

13,477 

21,664 
1,264 

31,546 
6,883 


1,041 


0.8 

y 
1.1 

0.2 


V 


3,343 
3,310 

0.1 
0.1 

19 

V 

14 

V 

65.991 

2.3 

1,111 

0.1 

56 

101 

•6,  170 

0.5 

43,297 

1.5 

5,215 

0.2 

V 


496 
5 

!^ 

491 

V 

206 

V 

13,428 

0.5 

100.693 
14,052 

3.5 
0.5 

86,641 

3.0 

44,873 

1.5 

1,035 

V 

5.455 

581 

2,924 

0.2 
0.1 

334 
1,364 

V 

0.1 

252 

V 

149 

V 

25.036 
10,968 

0.9 
0.4 

14,068 

0.5 

a/  Less  than  one-twentieth  of  one  percent^ 

B/  DATA   REVISED.       On   FEDERAL-AID    AND   STATE    H|.3H.AY    PROJECTS,    .H,CH    ARE    NOT    FINANCED    BY   ERA    FUNDS,    QUALIFIED  .ORKERS    CERTIFIED   AS    IN  NEED    OF  RELIEF  ARE 
.IVCN   PREFERENCE    IN   EMPLOYMENT   THROueH  A.REEMENT.    INITIATED  BY    THE    BUREAU   OF   PUBLIC   ROADS.      EMPLOYMENT   ON    THEBE    -"''•'"'^'   ""    '"l,^"";^"    '"    '"5,:!"""" 
.ho™,    has   ranged    from    a    UAJIMUM   of  77,605    OURINO    THE   MEEK    ENDINO    AuOU.T   15,    1936  TO   A    MINIMUM    OF  17,268   OUBINO    THE  «EK    ENDING    JANUARY  23.    1937. 

£/  TRANSFERRED   TO    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    AORICULTURE   ON    JANUARY    1,    1937.  ItKY^i    PROGRESS    ADMINISTRATION 

PROGRESS  REPORT,  March    1937 
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T  >  B   L  C       2 

RELIEF  PERSONS  AS  PERCENT   OF  TOTAL  PERSONS  EUPLOYEO   ON   THE  ICRKS  PtIOORAU,   BY  AGENCIES 
SIX-UONTH      PERI0D8    -  SEPTFUBER   1935    TO   FEBRUARY  1937 


lEEK 

Ending 

SEEK  Ending 

WEEK  Ending 

SEEK   1 

lNDINO 

SEPTEMBER    28.    1935 

Relief 

UARCH    28 

.   1936 

SEPTp^B^R 

If..   1936 
Relief 

February 

20.   1937 

Relief 

Relief 

taCNCV 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Like 

«u 

AS  Percent 

All 

AS  Percent 

All 

AS  Percent 

All 

AS  Percent 

Line 

No. 

Persons 

Pebsows 

of  Total 

Persons 

OF  TOTAL 

Persons 

OF   TOTAL 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

{ 1) 

ORANO  TOTAL 

1,194,980 

B9.7 

3,727,723 

90.7 

3,417.235 

87.9 

2,883,931 

90.1 

(    1) 

(    2) 

(ORKS  PROWESS  AOHINISTRATION 

406,013 

94.9 

2,871,637 

95.4 

2,481,516 

94.9 

2,147,178 

94.9 

(   2) 

t  3) 

EICROENCY  CONSERVAT  ION  lORK 

S56.712 

86.8 

433.770 

88.2 

363.300 

87,0 

397.250 

88,3 

(   3) 

(   4) 

CCC  CAyPS 

540,914 

86.7 

420,000 

68.1 

351,000 

86.9 

387,250 

88.3 

(   4) 

(   5) 

INDIAN  Reservations 

11,422 

88.S 

9,600 

89.6 

8,400 

89.3 

7,075 

87.6 

(   5) 

(   6) 

TERRITORICe 

4,381 

91.8 

4,170 

91.6 

3,900 

89.7 

2,925 

88.9 

(   6) 

(   7) 

OTHER   AQENCIES 

182,256 

82.7 

422,316 

61.6 

572,419 

56.6 

339,503 

61.6 

(   7) 

(   8) 

Oepartucnt  of  Agriculture 

187,18-1 

96.7 

145,020 

61.1 

211.237 

60,1 

.72.755, 

67.? 

(   8) 

(   9) 

Agricultural  Econouicb 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,974 

92.7 

2,005 

98.3 

(  9) 

(10) 

Agricultural  Engineering 

- 

- 

12 

83.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(10) 

(11) 

Aniiul   Inoubirt 

307 

92.5 

1,456 

68.7 

1,778 

S3.0 

677 

94.2 

(11) 

(12) 

BioLBBicAL  Survey 

- 

- 

536 

96.6 

2,678 

97.5. 

1,239 

93.0 

(12) 

(13) 

Dairy  Industry 

IS 

88.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(13) 

(14) 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

18,856 

94.2 

14,378 

93.1 

24,363 

91.9 

13,477 

93.1 

(14) 

(15) 

Extension  Service 

- 

- 

11 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(15) 

(16) 

foREST  Service 

18,055 

92.7 

14,446 

87.7 

24,387 

92.7 

21,664 

91.7 

(1«) 

(17) 

Hoic  Econouicb 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,938 

86.9 

1,264 

86.1 

(17) 

(18) 

Plant   Industry 

10 

90.0 

72 

97.2 

36 

100.0 

- 

- 

(18) 

(19) 

Public  Roads    a/ 

76,579 

B/ 

83,825 

47.4 

127,933 

39.7 

31,546 

31.5 

(19) 

(20) 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

13,358 

84.0 

30,266 

70.1 

24,10« 

89.3 

6,883 

92.5 

(20) 

(21) 

iEATHER  Bureau 

- 

- 

18 

94.4 

44 

54.5 

- 

- 

(21) 

(22)  Alley  Dwelling  Authority 

(23)  Departicnt  OF  CoiweRCC 

(24)  CENSUS 

(25)  Fisheries 

(26)  Lighthouses 

(27)  Standards 

(2e)  Oeparticnt  of  the   Interior 

(29)  Alaska  road  Couuission 

(30)  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 

(31)  Office  of  Education 

(32)  Geological  Survey 

(33)  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 

(34)  National  Park  Service 

(35)  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Adhn. 

(36)  Reclamation 

(37)  ST.  Elizabeths  hospital 

(38)  Temporary  Govt,  of  Virgin  islands 

(39)  Oepartickt  or  Labor 

(40)  United  States  Employment  Service 

(41)  Immigration  and  Naturalization 

(42)  Labor  Statistics 

(43)  Library  of  Congress 

(44)  Department  of  the  Navy 

(45)  Yards  and  Docks 

(46)  Public  (orks  Administration 

(47)  Housing  Division 
(40)  Non-Federal  Division 

(49)  Resettlement  Administration^ 

(so)  Rural  Electrification  Administration 

(51)  Department  of  the  Treasury 

(52)  United  States  Coast  Quard 

(53)  Internal  Revenue 

(54)  Procurement  Division 

(55)  Public  Health  Service 

(56)  Secretary's  Office 

(57)  veterans'  Administration 

(58)  »AR   OePARTMCNT 

(59)  Corps  of  ENorNEERs 

(60)  DUARTERHASTER  CORPS 


32        100.0 

50  100.0 


5.4 

76.1 


3,264 


3* 
34 


11,349 


0.0 


SZiL 
97.1 


94.0 


16,111 

Wt3 

15,771 

68.9 

295 

95.3 

23 

100.0 

22 

0.0 

40.444 

79.3 

35 

45.7 

12 

0.0 

503 

64.9 

24 

100.0 

— 

* 

26 

26.9 

31,766 

94.0 

7,377 

14.2 

22 

100.0 

619 

97.6 

9S 

T3jSL 

737 

70.0 

188 

S9.4 

3.975 

£US 

3,916 

9Z.4 

22 

95.5 

81.433 


0.0 


81.1 


19 

0.0 

1,975 

91.2 

137 

84.7 

1,007 

85.5 

15,214 

88.7 

51,739 

92.1 

10,587 

13.3 

15,049 


3.681 
440 
140 

3,101 

197 


16,979 


99.6 


72.3 
84.3 
91.4 

89.3 


92.3 


1,277 


3.3-13 

2i^ 

3,310 

92.6 

19 

89.5 

— 

- 

14 

0.0 

65.991 

85,1 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1,111 

87.7 

56 

87.5 

101 

77.2 

15,170 

89.2 

43,297 

91.2 

5,215 

19.7 

1,041 


426 

5 

91.7 
100.0 

491 

91.6 

206 

91.3 

»/ 


8/ 

5/ 


(22) 

(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(Z7) 

(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(38) 

(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 

(43) 


(45) 


245 

S£s2 

77.444 

36.5 

161.17? 

2M 

1?0.693 

19,4 

(46) 

237 

59.1 

3,040 

46.9 

9,357 

31.1 

14,052 

17.4 

(47) 

508 

59.6 

74,424 

36.0 

151,816 

23.6 

86,641 

19.7 

(48) 

4,096 

48.2 

59,950 

50.8 

48,506 

80.3 

44,873 

85.3 

(49) 

- 

- 

185 

.    58.4 

909 

29.6 

1,035 

26.5 

(50) 

5,.7ffl 

23iS 

?.68? 

88.9 

£.£9 

SS.S 

5..455 

86.7 

(51) 

46 

87.0 

716 

68.« 

1,06« 

55.0 

581 

32.4 

(52) 

3,311 

94,4 

3,422 

93.2 

3,308 

92.3 

2,924 

93.1 

(53) 

33 

69.7 

286 

80.4 

393 

80.7 

334 

88.6 

(54) 

48 

29.2 

4,009 

8B.5 

1,210 

93.3 

1,364 

94.2 

(55) 

282 

97.9 

1,252 

91.9 

521 

90.8 

252 

95.6 

(56) 

(57) 


31.883 

UjI 

55.9J7 

81.5 

?7.959 

7?,,  7 

85.036 

82.0 

(58) 

21,014 

69.3 

41,370 

80.5 

25,365 

67.4 

10,968 

69.2 

(59) 

10,269 

94.7 

14,557 

84.5 

12,494 

86,6 

14,068 

92.0 

(60) 

Data  revised.     On  federal-aid  and  State  highsay  projects,  shioh  are  not  financed  by  ERA  funds,  oualificd  workers  certified  as  in  need 
OF  relief  are  given  preference  in  employment  throuon  agreementb  initiated  by  the  Bureau  of  Puslic  Roads.     Total  employment  on  these 

projects    DURINS    the    indicated  weeks,    not    included    in   the    figures    shown,    was   AB    FOLLOTSt      SEPTEMBER  28,    1935  -  16,010,    PERCENTAGE    OF 
relief    PERSONS    NOT    AVAILABLEI      MARCH  28,    1936  -  26,386,    31    PERCENT    RELIEF   PERSONS  I      SEPTEMBER  26,    1936  -  77,291,   23    PERCENT    RELIEF 

perbons;    february  20,  1937  -20,279,  16  percent  relief  persons. 

Not  available. 

Transferred  to  the  department  of  agriculture  on  January  1,  1937, 

lORKS  PROORESS  ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRESS  REPORT,    MARCH  1937 
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TABLE        3 
EMPLOYMENT   ON  »IP*    PROJECTS,   EMERGENCY   CONSERVATION   WORK,   AND    PROJECTS   OF   OTHER   AGENCIES,    BY   STATES 
Quarterly  -  September  1935  to  EEeRUARv   I937 


NUMSEf 

t  OF  Persons 

Employed  during 

NUMBER 

or  Persons 

Employed  During 

STATE 

WEEK 

Ending  Septei^ber  28,  1935 

*EEK 

Ending  Deceuber  28,  1935 

Emergency 

Other 

Emergency 

OTHER 

Line 

NO. 

TOTAL 

WPA 

Conservation 

VJORK 

Agencies 

Total 

WPA 

CONSECVATION 
WORK 

Agencies 

Line 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(    1) 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1, 194,906 

456,013 

556,717 

182,256 

3,496,342 

2,740,070 

518,928 

237,344 

(    1) 

(    2) 

TOTAL  Distributed  by  states 

1,104,682 

456,013 

552,333 

96,336 

3,463,700 

2,740,070 

514,499 

209,131 

(    2) 

{   3) 

Alabama 

35,201 

24,098 

9,645 

1,458 

62,497 

48,821 

8,356 

3,320 

(   3) 

(    4) 

Arizona 

7,553 

- 

6,139 

1,394 

22,465 

11,672 

5,569 

5,224 

(    4) 

(   5) 

Arkansas 

30,752 

17,281 

12,317 

1,154 

57,146 

41,775 

10,868 

4,503 

(   5) 

{    6) 

CALIFORNIA 

28,924 

- 

21 ,039 

7,885 

138,239 

123,787 

17,596 

14,836 

(    6) 

(    7) 

COLORADO 

9,659 

565 

6,180 

2,914 

49,501 

40,365 

5,219 

3,917 

(   7) 

(    8) 

CONNECTICUT 

9,533 

2,193 

6,521 

819 

34,913 

27,4c6 

3,888 

1,561 

(    8) 

{    9) 

DELAWARE 

1,101 

328 

677 

96 

4,353 

2,996 

679 

678 

{    9) 

(10) 

District  of  Columbia 

7,551 

3,989 

2,853 

709 

11,070 

6,915 

2,776 

1,379 

(10) 

(11) 

Flor I  DA 

31,469 

15,053 

12,296 

4,120 

54,717 

35,428 

10,482 

8,807 

(11) 

(12) 

GEORGIA 

36,065 

19,600 

16,215 

2,270 

71,679 

53,434 

13,364 

4,881 

(12) 

(13) 

IDAHO 

9,053 

364 

4,772 

3,917 

17,166 

10,645 

3,711 

2,810 

(13) 

(K) 

ILLINOie 

36,659 

7,264 

27,232 

2,163 

204,262 

172,880 

26,039 

5,323 

(14) 

(15) 

INDIANA 

68,686 

57,169 

11,220 

297 

91, ir? 

80,279 

9,165 

i,e«3 

(15) 

(16) 

IOWA 

9,664 

- 

8,793 

871 

37,620 

26,372 

7,912 

3,336 

(16) 

(17) 

KANSAS 

9,392 

926 

7,704 

762 

ss.-ieo 

42,680 

7,567 

3,213 

(17) 

(18) 

KENTUCKY 

23,9!=7 

5,439 

16,009 

909 

81,288 

60,683 

18,759 

1,844 

(18) 

(19) 

LOUISIANA 

10,855 

919 

9,180 

756 

62,298 

50,722 

8,421 

3,155 

(19) 

(20) 

MAINE 

6,331 

- 

3,500 

2,831 

20,502 

10,054 

3,657 

6,791 

(20) 

(21) 

MAHYLAMD 

5,244 

22 

4,315 

907 

27,788 

18,568 

6,018 

3,202 

(21) 

(22) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

19,407 

- 

17,359 

2,048 

135,159 

113,968 

16,163 

5,028 

(22) 

(23) 

Michigan 

31,587 

12,115 

17,914 

1,558 

114,652 

90,463 

18,037 

6,152 

(23) 

(24) 

Minnesota 

22,504 

7,746 

13,122 

1,636 

73,720 

57,600 

12,637 

3,483 

(24) 

(25) 

Mississippi 

14,378 

1,000 

12,915 

463 

46,452 

32,149 

11,947 

2,356 

(25) 

(26) 

Missouri 

22,038 

1,254 

18,996 

1,788 

107,810 

82,422 

17,020 

8,368 

(26) 

(27) 

MONTANA 

9,334 

- 

4,763 

4,571 

22,209 

1-^,114 

3,807 

4,288 

(27) 

(28) 

NEBRASKA 

7,583 

790 

6,203 

590 

27,484 

20,461 

5,109 

1,914 

(28) 

(29) 

NEVADA 

1,017 

- 

612 

205 

4,630 

2,305 

1,086 

1,159 

(29) 

(30) 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

3,974 

1,386 

1,795 

793 

10,698 

7,081 

2,252 

1,365 

(30) 

(31) 

NEW    JERSEY 

28,025 

9,467 

14,376 

4,162 

111,301 

92,457 

13,565 

5,279 

(31) 

(32) 

NEW    H'.EXICO 

9,321 

998 

6,684 

1,639 

23,154 

11,291 

5,890 

5,973 

(32) 

(33) 

NEW  YORK  City 

186,988 

169,204 

15,273 

2,511 

257,145 

240,208 

12,506 

4,431 

(33) 

(34) 

NEW    YORK     (EXCL.    N.Y.C.) 

22,195 

3,011 

15,273 

3,911 

101,365 

141,722 

1-^,584 

5,059 

(34) 

(35) 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

17,225 

770 

14,222 

2,233 

55,061 

38,298 

12,027 

4,736 

(35) 

(36) 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

6,013 

17 

5,926 

70 

18,675 

11,674 

6,003 

998 

(36) 

(37) 

Ohio 

53,353 

29,925 

21,983 

1,445 

201,499 

173,170 

23,808 

4,521 

(37) 

(38) 

Oklahoma 

30,109 

12,627 

16,940 

542 

107,656 

86,962 

13,745 

4,949 

(38) 

(39) 

ORESON 

8,492 

460 

5,985 

2,047 

27,940 

20,067 

5,763 

2,110 

(39) 

(40) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

58,683 

20,370 

32,773 

5,540 

273,795 

232,375 

32,416 

9,004 

(40) 

(41) 

RHODE     ISLAND 

4,992 

1,958 

2,812 

222 

19,719 

16,348 

3,000 

371 

(41) 

(4«) 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

16,348 

2,209 

10,744 

3,395 

46,471 

32,530 

9,597 

4,344 

(42) 

(43) 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

6,313 

_ 

5,743 

570 

22,479 

16,060 

5,085 

1,334 

(43) 

(44) 

TENNESSEE 

22,151 

6,373 

14,182 

1,596 

62,283 

45,390 

11,790 

5,103 

(44) 

(45) 

TEXAS 

34,102 

1,948 

29,468 

2,686 

122,542 

83,608 

27,536 

11,398 

(45) 

(46) 

UTAH 

6,101 

639 

4,472 

990 

20,209 

14,997 

3,839 

1,373 

(46) 

(47) 

VERMONT 

5,749 

2,564 

2,559 

626 

8,509 

4,927 

2,'Me 

1,134 

(47) 

(48) 

VIIIOINIA 

15,562 

1,520 

11,706 

2,336 

58,117 

39,948 

12,657 

5,512 

(48) 

(49) 

WASHINGTON 

18,299 

706 

11,000 

6,593 

48,925 

32,205 

8,545 

8,175 

(49) 

(so) 

West  Virginia 

16,772 

3,717 

11,636 

1,419 

64,542 

51,445 

10,838 

2,259 

(50) 

(^) 

WISCONSIN 

22,763 

6,452 

14,273 

2,038 

79,542 

61,021 

15,109 

3,412 

(51) 

(52) 

Wyoming 

3,635 

1,577 

1,797 

261 

7,854 

5,180 

1,624 

1,050 

(52) 

(53) 

Total  Distributed  by  Territories 

5,134 

- 

4,381 

753 

20,^409 

- 

4,429 

15,980 

(53) 

(54) 

Alaska 

499 

- 

241 

258 

710 

- 

352 

358 

(54) 

(55) 

HAVA 1 1 

1,851 

_ 

1,356 

495 

2,815 

- 

1,535 

1,280 

(55) 

(56) 

PANAMA    CANAL    ZONE 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(56) 

(57) 

Puerto  rico 

2,581 

_ 

2,581 

- 

16,651 

- 

2,309 

14,342 

(57) 

(58) 

Virgin   islands 

203 

- 

203 

- 

233 

- 

233 

- 

(58) 

NOT  Distributed  by  States 
OR  Territories 


85,170 


12,233 


12,233 


(99) 


(continued  on  next  face) 
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TABLE        3      (COHTINUC*) 
EUPLOYHENT   ON  fPA  PROJECTS,   CHERaENCY  CONSERVATION  «ORK,    AND   PROJECTS  OF   OTHER    A8ENCIES,    BY   STATES 
Quarterly  -  SEPmiecR  1935  to  Fcbikiary  1937 


NuyeER  or  Persons  Employes  Durins 
tEEK  Ending  Uarch  28.     1936 


Li  HE 

NO. 


Total 


euergency 
Conservation        Other 

lORK A8ENCIE8 


Total 


NuuBER  OF  Persons  Employed  During 

tEEK  EmDING  June  27.  1936 

EMERGENCY 

fPA  Conservation        Other 

lORK AsEWCIES 


Line 

No. 


JlL 


JiL 


J3i. 


AiL 


J£L 


J6L 


J2L 


JBL 


Jsi. 


(    1)  GRAND  TOTAL 

(  2)      total  distributed  by  states 

(  3)  Alabama 

(  4)  Arizona 

(  5)  Arkansas 

(  6)  California 

(  7)  Colorado 

(  8)  Connecticut 

(  9)  Oelaiare 

(10)  District  of  Columbia 

(11)  Florida 

(12)  Georgia 

(13)  IDAHO 

(14)  illinois 

(15)  Indiana 

(16)  IO«A 

(17)  KANSAS 

(IB)  Kentucky 

(19)  Louisiana 

(20)  Uaine 

(21 )  Maryland 

(22)  Uassachusetts 

(23)  iiichiqan 

(24)  minnesota 

(25)  mississippi 

(26)  missouri 

(27 }  MONTANA 

(28)  nebraska 

(29)  Nevada 

(30)  nei  hampshire 

(31)  Ne«  Jersey 

(32)  Ne«  kicxico 

(33)  NEW  YORK  City 

(34)  NE«    YORK    (EXCL.    N.Y.C.] 

(35)  NORTH  Carolina 

(36)  north  Dakota 

(37)  Ohio 

(38)  Oklahoma 

(39)  Oregon 

(40)  Pennsylvania 

(41)  Rhodc   Isuno 

(42)  South  Carolina 

(43)  South  Dakota 

(44)  Tennessee 

(45)  Texas 

(46)  Utah 

(47)  Vermont 

(48)  Virginia 

(49)  Iashinston 
(so)  Iest  Virginia 

(51)  tiSCONSIN 

(52)  tVOUINO 

(53)  Total  Distributed  by  Territories 

(54)  Alaska 

(55)  Ha(AII 

(56)  Panama  CmiAL  Zone 

(57)  Puerto  Rico 
(SB)  Virgin   Islands 


3,727,723 

2,871,637 

433,770 

422,316 

3,236,621 

2,255,898 

381,140 

599,583 

3.675.669 

?.871.637 
39,977 

4?9,600 
7,231 

374.452 
14,122 

3.180.596 
56,613 

2.255.898 
32,398 

377.340 

7,415 

547.358 

61,330 

16,800 

22,542 

11,439 

5,280 

5,823 

19,430 

9,332 

4,038 

6,060 

53,914 

35,277 

9,323 

9,314 

49,074 

29,945 

8,549 

10,580 

185,153 

142,584 

13,925 

28,644 

161,328 

110,548 

12.540 

38,240 

47,628 

39,033 

4,392 

4,203 

37,633 

28,328 

4,679 

4,626 

34,861 

27,810 

4,749 

2,302 

33,034 

22,508 

3,966 

6,560 

5,348 

3,071 

572 

1,705 

4,801 

2,344 

671 

1,786 

13,5B« 

8,983 

2,559 

2,044 

12,001 

7,546 

2,150 

2,305 

57,494 

32,514 

8,041 

16,939 

48,695 

27,124 

8,079 

13,492 

68,049 

44,142 

11,367 

12,540 

54,996 

33,881 

11,232 

9,883 

18,546 

12,634 

3,126 

2,786 

17,954 

6,380 

2,525 

9,049 

235,334 

199,823 

22,140 

13,371 

200,648 

155,680 

17,882 

27,086 

97,938 

84,715 

7,586 

5,637 

87,281 

68,287 

6.674 

12,320 

40,467 

30,760 

6,749 

2,958 

33,388 

19,408 

5,245 

8,735 

60,314 

45,076 

6,784 

8,454 

44,497 

30,402 

5,599 

8,406 

82,407 

62,134 

15,843 

4,490 

65,884 

45,911 

10,706 

9,267 

62,711 

50,508 

7,205 

4,998 

47,776 

36,510 

6,873 

4,393 

10,395 

9,913 

3,179 

5,303 

17,156 

7,971 

2,251 

6,934 

28,197 

18,375 

4,240 

5,582 

28,085 

14,606 

3,923 

9,556 

141,283 

120,372 

12,970 

7,941 

128,343 

104,557 

12,407 

11,379 

121,859 

98,534 

15,253 

8,072 

102,791 

75,771 

12,229 

14,791 

76,527 

60,689 

11,030 

4,808 

68,419 

44,805 

9,450 

14,164 

56,246 

37,854 

10,215 

8,177 

48,083 

26,651 

10,017 

11,415 

112,774 

87,727 

14,726 

10,321 

94,058 

66,602 

13,129 

14,327 

29,400 

19,861 

3,221 

6,318 

19,792 

10,489 

2,767 

6,536 

31,121 

21,497 

4,637 

4,987 

27,048 

14,512 

3,926 

8,610 

5,536 

2,525 

1,154 

1,857 

4,568 

2,188 

856 

1,524 

12,854 

9,557 

1,819 

1,478 

11,977 

7,607 

1,653 

2,717 

110,492 

92,136 

10,709 

7,647 

98,794 

79,811 

10,816 

8,167 

23,615 

10,274 

5,176 

8,165 

21,684 

7,899 

5,193 

8,592 

254,805 

236,723 

9,792 

8,290 

225,929 

205,490 

9,705 

10,734 

149,127 

127,389 

11,770 

9,9«8 

134,404 

101,698 

11,580 

21,216 

62,884 

40,034 

9,839 

13,011 

50,251 

27,984 

8,515 

13,752 

19,045 

11,997 

5,352 

1,696 

«,e97 

8,399 

4,524 

6,974 

214,984 

186,358 

19,245 

9,381 

184,060 

152,850 

15,126 

16,084 

92,075 

69,669 

13,474 

8,932 

80,411 

55,596 

14,662 

10,153 

29,946 

19,972 

4,898 

5,076 

26,480 

14,469 

3,740 

8,271 

323,355 

287,847 

26,009 

9,409 

277,748 

235,047 

19,998 

22,703 

18,870 

14,642 

2,519 

1,709 

16,560 

10,888 

2,359 

3,313 

51,257 

30,439 

8,203 

12,615 

45,737 

25,470 

7,728 

12,539 

20.923 

14,779 

4,179 

1,965 

19,184 

9,400 

3,593 

6,191 

63,246 

44,671 

10,100 

8,475 

59,268 

36,505 

8,800 

13,963 

150,410 

103,252 

22,348 

24,810 

135,603 

79,385 

20.477 

35.741 

17,038 

12,170 

3,194 

1,674 

16,012 

10,080 

2,499 

3,433 

10,446 

6,697 

2,131 

1,618 

9,633 

4,400 

1,777 

3,456 

57,673 

34,581 

10,987 

12,105 

50,987 

27,180 

9.657 

14,150 

64,000 

46,114 

6,673 

11,213 

44,389 

25,948 

5,737 

12,704 

68,582 

56,433 

9,118 

3,031 

55,916 

43,457 

7,207 

5,252 

82,548 

63,179 

13,113 

6,256 

74,123 

48,862 

10.764 

14,497 

8,SS4 

4,897 

1,455 

2,202 

8,083 

2,789 

1.452 

3,842 

40,010 

_ 

4.170 

35,840 

43,0*7 

- 

3,800 

39.267 

•77 

. 

382 

295 

521 

• 

218 

303 

4,22« 

_ 

1,744 

2,482 

3,201 

_ 

1,261 

1,940 

480 

. 

_ 

480 

260 

_ 

- 

260 

33,635 

. 

1,781 

31,854 

37,955 

_ 

2,099 

35,656 

992 

_ 

263 

729 

1,130 

- 

222 

908 

(59)      NOT  Distributed  by  States  ob  Territories    12,024 


12,024 


12,958 


12,958 


(   1) 

(   2) 

(  3) 
(  4) 
(  5) 
(  6) 
(  7) 

(  8) 
(  9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 

(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 

(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(?l) 
(22) 

(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 

(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 

(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 

(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 

(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 

(48) 
(49) 
(50) 
(51) 
(52) 

(53) 
(54) 
(55) 
(56) 
(57) 
(58) 

(59) 


(COHCLUOCO  CM   NEXT   PAOE) 


TABLE       3     (CONCLUOeo) 
EUPLOYMENT   ON  WPA    PROJECTS,    EMERQENCT    CONSERVATION  WORK,    ANO    PROJECTS   OF    OTHER  AGENCIES,    BY  STATES 
Quarterly  -  SEPTatBER  1935  to  February  1937 


NUMBER  OF 

Persons   Employed  Ourinq 

NUUBER  OF 

Persons  Employed  Our 

NO 

Number 

OF  Persons 

Employed 

UURINQ 

= 

Week  Eno 

NQ  SEPTEyeER   26,   1936 

*EEK  ErciNQ  December  26,  1936 

•  EEK 

ErciMQ  February  20,   1937 

Cmerqency 

EmERQENCY 

EUERQENCY 

Line 

State 

Total 

WPA             CONSERVAT|0^ 

OTHEfi 

Total 

*PA         Conservation 

Other 

Total 

WPA       Conservation 

Other           LI!c 

NO, 

•OBK 

AOENCI ES 

•OSK 

Aqencies 

Work 

AQENCI  E6 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

TeT 

(9) 

■•  (10) 

(11) 

lir)  ■  ■ 

T13! 

(   1) 

GRAND    TOTAL 

3,417,232        2 

481,516 

363,300 

'777,416 

2,937,682        2 

192,409 

376,710 

418,563 

2,883,93  1 

2,147,178 

397, 250 

339, 503        1 

1) 

(   2) 

Total  OiSTRlBOiro   by  States 

3.346.042        2 

476,966 

359.400 

509,676 

2,925,763       %_ 

,187,976 

373,430 

364.357 

2,826,381 

2.143.052 

394.325 

291.004        ( 

2) 

(  3) 

Alabama 

53,568 

31,197 

7,960 

14,391 

46,481 

29,959 

7,747 

8,775 

44,433 

27,879 

8,553 

8,001         I 

3) 

(  4) 

Arizona 

17,666 

9,408 

3,683 

4,575 

14,709 

7,959 

3,243 

3,507 

14,708 

7,837 

3,418 

3,453 

4) 

(    5) 

Arkansas 

49,384 

31,279 

8,646 

9,459 

49,997 

29,787 

11,320 

8,690 

49,480 

31,647 

10,952 

5,881 

5) 

(  6) 

Californi  a 

152,855 

105,594 

10,675 

36,586 

145,049 

105,515 

10,299 

29,235 

140,339 

105,995 

10,993 

23,350 

6) 

(   7) 

Colorado 

37,43 

28,641 

3,681 

5,106 

29,491 

20,018 

3,674 

5,799 

33,116 

24,577 

4,508 

4,033 

7) 

(    B) 

Connecticut 

29,389 

19,944 

3,731 

5,714 

24,220 

17,672 

3,188 

3,360 

24,536 

1 3,471 

3,320 

2,745 

8) 

(    9) 

Delaware 

3,255 

2,006 

554 

695 

3,386 

2,137 

529 

720 

3,094 

2,151 

574 

369 

9) 

(10) 

DisTRi  CT  OF  Columbia 

12,735 

7,260 

2,192 

3,283 

10,574 

6,766 

2,231 

1,577 

11,835 

6,516 

2,468 

2,651 

10) 

(11) 

Florida 

44,632 

27,592 

8,155 

8,885 

40,849 

25,459 

6,709 

8,681 

39,235 

23,641 

5,757 

6,837 

11) 

(12) 

Qeorqi a 

58,311 

36,344 

12,122 

9,845 

56,260 

33,121 

12,535 

10,604 

51,662 

32,447 

12,718 

6,497 

12) 

(13) 

Idaho 

12,753 

5,956 

2,271 

4,526 

12,298 

6,375 

2,469 

2,954 

1 2,702 

7,710 

2,643 

2,349 

13) 

(14) 

Illinois 

207,339 

167,937 

17,926 

21 ,476 

190,436 

158,749 

17,749 

13,938 

181,349 

150,560 

19,339 

11,450 

14) 

(15) 

Indiana 

84,678 

67,467 

6,143 

11,068 

77,352 

64,735 

6,801 

5,815 

75,381 

63,732 

7,570 

4,079 

15) 

(16) 

Io«a 

40,742 

28,472 

4,907 

7,363 

30,661 

21,420 

5,544 

3,897 

34,119 

25,636 

5,311 

2,122 

16) 

(17) 

Kansas 

59,998 

47,899 

4,987 

7,112 

50,921 

40,301 

5,596 

5,024 

47,907 

38,611 

5,975 

3,321 

17) 

(le) 

Kentucky 

75,096 

54,539 

11,106 

9,449 

70,904 

49,987 

13,384 

7,533 

68,709 

50,388 

13,502 

4,819 

18) 

(19) 

Louisiana 

47,000 

34,698 

7,360 

4,942 

42,121 

31,860 

7,094 

3,147 

45,41 2 

34,965 

7,484 

2,963 

19) 

(20) 

Maine 

13,780 

7,468 

2,011 

4,301 

12,831 

7,448 

2,038 

3,345 

12,956 

7,528 

2,491 

2,937 

20) 

(21) 

Maryland 

26,253 

13,404 

3,478 

9,371 

24,304 

12,430 

3,704 

8,170 

23,542 

13,521 

3,644 

5,377 

21) 

(22) 

Massachusetts 

122,203 

100,026 

11,582 

10,595 

117,920 

97,145 

1 1 ,452 

9,313 

110,939 

91,473 

17,572 

6,394 

22) 

(23) 

Michigan 

99,938 

77,346 

11,160 

11,432 

84,554 

67,  223 

10,314 

7,117 

82,948 

55,872 

11,001 

6,075 

23) 

(24) 

Ml  .VNE50  TA 

76,ooe 

53,740 

9,686 

12,576 

63 ,077 

45,179 

12,095 

5,803 

64,515 

46,190 

13,366 

4,937 

24) 

(25) 

Mississippi 

50,801 

27,706 

10,249 

12,844 

46,278 

25,276 

9,484 

11,518 

42,774 

23,648 

9,726 

9,198 

25) 

(26) 

MISSOURI 

125,046 

95,637 

12,441 

16,966 

98,097 

70,335 

15,722 

12,019 

105,174 

82,935 

15,299 

7,939 

26) 

(27) 

Montana 

30,543 

20,791 

3,386 

6,366 

17,533 

9,239 

3,394 

4,900 

20,651 

12,494 

3,551 

4,606 

^) 

(28) 

NEBRASKA 

34,428 

24,981 

3,644 

5,603 

26,143 

19,253 

4,077 

2,813 

29,812 

23,443 

4,737 

1,632 

28) 

(29) 

Nevada 

3,474 

1,678 

730 

1,065 

3,681 

2,053 

770 

858 

3,809 

2,338 

795 

626 

29) 

(30) 

New  Hampshire 

12,932 

9,276 

1,481 

2,175 

12,003 

8,761 

1,447 

1,795 

11,225 

7,843 

1,485 

1,896 

30) 

(31) 

New  Jersey 

99,720 

78,899 

8,737 

12,084 

95,235 

75,474 

8,645 

11,116 

93,219 

73,908 

10,155 

9,156 

31) 

(32) 

NEW  Mexico 

18,568 

9,934 

4,381 

4,253 

15,359 

8,191 

4,259 

2,899 

15,834 

8,182 

4,504 

3,146 

32) 

(33) 

NEW  York   City 

221,347 

199,913 

9,135 

12,294 

212,886 

193,984 

7,617 

11,085 

203,872 

184,753 

8,466 

10,653 

33) 

(34) 

New  York   (Excl,   N.Y.C,  ) 

139,640 

101,922 

10,935 

26,783 

115,919 

88,654 

9,513 

17,552 

99,589 

75,998 

10,203 

13,388 

34) 
35) 

(35) 

NORTH  Carolina 

47,439 

29,280 

8,816 

9,343 

42,946 

28,412 

9,072 

5,464 

42,438 

27,159 

9,620 

5,709 

(36) 
(37) 

North  Dakota 

58,260 

42,706 

5,252 

10,300 

28,353 

17,997 

6,598 

3,758 

25,928 

17,463 

6,822 

1,643 

36) 

Ohio 

181,592 

148,406 

14,779 

18,407 

158,254 

133,593 

13,607 

10,654 

151,415 

128,260 

14,638 

6,517 

37) 

(38) 

ffi<LAHOUA 

103,578 

82,093 

11,828 

9,657 

82,27  2 

56,118 

16,292 

7,862 

69,437 

45,411 

16,448 

7,528 

38) 

(39) 
(40) 

Oregon 

23,041 

13,448 

3,386 

6,207 

21,717 

13,906 

3,403 

4,406 

22,314 

15,596 

3,625 

2,993 

39) 

Pennsylva-nia 

292,990 

249,437 

17,719 

25,834 

263,142 

229,378 

14,361 

19,403 

253,048 

221,763 

14,963 

15,802 

(40) 

(41) 

F%iooE   Island 

15,867 

10,577 

2,278 

3,012 

15,306 

10,725 

2,330 

2,251 

14,760 

10,511 

2,478 

1,771 

41) 

(42) 

South  Carolina 

44,934 

24,920 

8,185 

11,829 

41,196 

23,838 

6,535 

6,823 

39,029 

22,699 

8,910 

7,220 

(42) 

(43) 

South  Dakota 

65,492 

54,110 

3,691 

7,491 

28,018 

20,723 

4,096 

3,199 

25,241 

19,334 

4,092 

1,815 

(43) 

(44) 

Tennessee 

56,637 

35,175 

9,253 

12,209 

48,694 

30,493 

9,344 

8,857 

45,738 

28,081  A/      9,836 

7,821 

,44) 

(45) 

Texas 

119,565 

77,319 

17,089 

25,157 

116,340 

78,233 

21,811 

16,296 

113,393 

75,522 

22,965 

14,805 

(45) 

(46) 
(47) 

Utah 

15,859 

9,480 

2,468 

3,921 

13,665 

8,875 

2,220 

2,770 

12,220 

7,886 

2,294 

2,040 

(46) 

Vermont 

8,654 

3,990 

1,650 

3,014 

6,579 

3,437 

1,676 

1,565 

6,543 

3,943 

1,706 

394 

(47) 

(48) 
(49) 

Virginia 

48,813 

27,142 

8,930 

12,741 

40,671 

24,422 

9,265 

6,984 

40,137 

23,059 

9,294 

7,834 

(48) 

wash INQ TON 

45,289 

27,180 

5,572 

12,537 

42,7  50 

26,910 

5,537 

10,253 

41,132 

30,508 

6,064 

4,560 

:49) 

(a>) 

(51) 

West  Virqinia 

55,621 

42,579 

7,129 

5,913 

53,921 

41,383 

7,559 

4,979 

50,094 

38,581 

6,106 

3,407 

;5o) 

Wisconsin 

89,841 

66,062 

10,434 

13,345 

70,371 

51,389 

11,038 

7,944 

68,920 

51,252 

11,566 

5,972 

(51) 

(52) 

Wyominq 

11,056 

4,099 

1,384 

5,573 

7,437 

3,136 

1,473 

2,828 

6,566 

2,903 

1,673 

1,990 

(??) 

(33) 
(54) 
(55) 

Total  Distributed  by  Territories 
Alaska 

64.120 
312 

4,550 

3.900 
226 

55.S70 
86 

50.820 
346 

4,433_ 

3,280 
286 

53.107 
58 

55.452 
398 

4,126 

2.925 
273 

48,401 
125 

(■a) 

(54) 

Hawaii 

7,784 

4,550 

1,126 

2,106 

7,607 

4,433 

1,OCO 

2,174 

7,332 

4,126 

720 

2,536 

;55) 

(56) 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

205 

_ 

_ 

205 

69 

- 

- 

89 

45 

~ 

~ 

45 

[56) 

(57) 

Puerto    Rico 

54,398 

- 

2,251 

52,147 

51,608 

- 

1,751 

49,85> 

45,976 

- 

1,771 

44,207 

(57) 
(56) 

(58) 

viRQiti   Islands 

1,421 

- 

297 

1,124 

1,170 

- 

241 

929 

1,649 

" 

161 

1 ,488 

(59)     Not  Digtrisuted   By  States  or 
Territories 


a/    Revised, 


7,070 


1,099 


(59) 
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TABLE        4 
EMPLOYMENT    ON   fORK    PROJECTS    CF  AGENCIES   OTtCR    THAN  »PA    AND   CCC,    BV   STATES 
WEEK  Enoivg  Februaby  20,    1937 


= 

DEPARTMENT    OT    AGRICULTURE 

DEPARTMENT 

Entomoloov 

Resettle- 

Soil 

Line 

Grand 

Total 

ANO  Plant 

Forest 

Public 

ment  A0M|^^- 

Conservation 

OrtcR 

OF 

-INC 

No* 

State 

total 

QUARANT 1  ft 

Servi:e 

Roads 

I5TRATI0N 

service 

Commerce                No. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

{■') 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(    1) 

GRAND  TOTAL 

335,503 

123,628 

13,477 

21,664 

31,546 

44,873 

6,883 

5,185 

3,343 

1) 

(  z) 

Total  Oistributeo  by  States 

291.004 

123.057 

13,477 

21.488 

31,151 

44.873 

6.883 

5.185 

3,343 

2) 

(   3) 

Alabaua 

8,001 

4,341 

199 

199 

1,3^>» 

2,486 

193 

- 

- 

3) 

(   4) 

Arizona 

3,4S3 

2,322 

233 

1,149 

148 

537 

255 

- 

- 

(  4) 

(   5) 

Arkansas 

6,  "SI 

5,331 

85 

478 

1,249 

3,136 

383 

- 

- 

(   5) 

(    6) 

CALirOflNIA 

23,350 

3,347 

211 

1,962 

752 

39 

259 

124 

- 

(   6) 

(    1) 

Colorado 

4,033 

2,351 

90 

1,391 

ao6 

353 

311 

- 

- 

(   7) 

(    8) 

Connecticut 

2,745 

1,361 

730 

9 

236 

386 

• 

- 

- 

(  8) 

(    9) 

OELAIAHE 

369 

107 

- 

- 

44 

63 

- 

- 

- 

(  9) 

(10) 

OisTRicr  or  Columbia 

2,851 

281 

- 

40 

66 

- 

- 

175 

14 

(10) 

(11) 

Florida 

8,837 

4,485 

124 

229 

1,490 

2,578 

64 

- 

- 

(11) 

(12) 

Georoia 

6,4.J7 

4,010 

322 

655 

1,161 

1,546 

311 

15 

- 

(12) 

(13) 

IDAHO 

2,349 

2,111 

177 

1,631 

66 

163 

24 

_ 

_ 

(13) 

(14) 

Illinois 

11,450 

3,8=9 

158 

80 

694 

623 

220 

2,114 

- 

(14) 

(15) 

1  no  I  ANA 

4,079 

1,767 

90 

72 

552 

968 

85 

- 

- 

(15) 

(16) 

lo» 

2,122 

730 

140 

37 

339 

127 

87 

- 

- 

(16) 

(17) 

KANSAS 

3,321 

1,047 

- 

72 

810 

44 

121 

- 

- 

(17) 

(w) 

Kentucky 

4,819 

2,728 

_ 

238 

432 

1,918 

140 

- 

. 

(18) 

(19) 

Lou  I s I  ana 

2,963 

2,627 

17 

190 

1,431 

575 

219 

195 

- 

(19) 

(20) 

Maine 

2,937 

1,738 

478 

23 

721 

515 

1 

- 

- 

(20) 

(21) 

Maryland 

6,377 

3,603 

10 

11 

227 

2,951 

28 

376 

- 

(21) 

(22) 

Massachusetts 

6,»94 

1,029 

732 

10 

287 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(22) 

(23) 

Ml  :hi3an 

6,075 

1,560 

222 

366 

278 

677 

17 

• 

. 

(23) 

(24) 

Minnesota 

4,937 

2,432 

249 

418 

638 

844 

80 

203 

- 

(24) 

(25) 

VISEISSIPPI 

9,198 

2,603 

82 

95 

1,136 

965 

410 

5 

- 

25) 

(26) 

Missouri 

7,939 

2,172 

154 

1,039 

3}0 

195 

159 

35 

2,266 

(26) 

(27) 

MONTANA 

4,606 

4,029 

28 

1,355 

92 

2,384 

- 

170 

- 

(27) 

(28) 

NEBRASKA 

1,632 

788 

47 

114 

127 

367 

14 

119 

_ 

(28) 

(29) 

Nevada 

626 

476 

- 

268 

208 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(29) 

(30) 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

1,896 

1,135 

589 

384 

162 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(30) 

(31) 

NE«    JERSEY 

9,156 

4,745 

3,477 

10 

766 

480 

12 

- 

- 

(31) 

(32) 

NEi  lkxi:o 

3,148 

1,882 

- 

976 

419 

168 

319 

- 

- 

(32) 

(33) 

NE*    YORK   CITY 

10,653 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(aa) 

(34) 

NEI   YORK    (EXCL.    N.Y.C.) 

13,388 

3.658 

1,506 

4 

489 

1,600 

59 

- 

- 

(34) 

(35) 

NORTH    CaROLIIA 

5,709 

2,913 

129 

441 

1,1(.>4 

783 

400 

56 

19 

(35) 

(36) 

NORTH  Dakota 

1,643 

1,017 

2 

49 

170 

274 

- 

522 

- 

(36) 

(37) 

Ohio 

e,517 

4,149 

149 

76 

613 

3,119 

50 

142 

- 

(37) 

(38) 

Oklahoma 

7,628 

4,055 

_ 

237 

1,947 

1,194 

624 

53 

_ 

(38) 

(39) 

Orecon 

2,993 

2,362 

30 

1,030 

208 

1,063 

19 

12 

- 

(39) 

(40) 

Pennsylvani a 

16,802 

3,977 

1,031 

472 

1,605 

818 

46 

5 

1,044 

(40) 

(41) 

Rhooc  island 

1,771 

202 

4 

- 

- 

198 

- 

- 

- 

(41) 

(42) 

South  Carolina 

7,220 

4,095 

62 

76 

1,405 

1,730 

725 

97 

- 

(42) 

(43) 

South  Dakota 

1,815 

1,182 

_ 

286 

230 

508 

3 

155 

. 

(43) 

(44) 

Tennessee 

7,821 

4,301 

152 

229 

1,262 

2,658 

- 

- 

- 

(44) 

(45) 

TEXAS 

14,806 

5,970 

193 

395 

3,735 

784 

531 

332 

- 

(48) 

(46) 

Utah 

2,040 

1,820 

- 

1,464 

166 

94 

96 

- 

- 

(46) 

(.:7) 

VERMONT 

894 

643 

438 

113 

92 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(47) 

(48) 

VIRGINIA 

7,834 

3,228 

932 

477 

613 

1,252 

384 

« 

^ 

(48) 

(49) 

lASHImrON 

4,560 

1,960 

47 

955 

326 

386 

50 

196 

- 

(49) 

(50) 

WEST    VIROINIA 

3,407 

1,542 

395 

247 

311 

552 

37 

- 

«. 

(50) 

(51) 

iisconsin 

5,972 

3,825 

193 

668 

176 

2,649 

95 

44 

- 

51) 

(52) 

lYOUINQ 

1,990 

1,041 

40 

718 

68 

123 

52 

40 

- 

(SZ) 

(53) 

Total  Distributed  by  territorics 

48.499 

571 

_ 

176 

395 

- 

_ 

_. 

_ 

(53) 

(54) 

Alaska 

125 

120 

- 

1» 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(54) 

(55) 

Ha<AI I 

2,536 

395 

. 

- 

395 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(55) 

(56) 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(56) 

(57) 

Puerto  R.co 

44,207 

56 

- 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(57) 

(5B) 

Virgin  Islands 

1,488 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(SB) 

(99) 

NOT  Distributed  by  States  or 

Territories 

98 

~ 

~ 

— 

- 

~ 

- 

" 

■" 

SB) 

(Continued  on  next  paoe) 
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TABLE       4      (CONTINUEB) 
EMPLOYMENT  ON   WORK   PROJECTS   OF  AGENCIES   OTHER   THAN   SPA   AND   CCC,    BV  STATES 
»EEK    Enoino   Februabv   20,   1937 


Department  of  the 

Interior 

Depart- 
ment of 

DEPARTyENT 
OF    THE 

Public  works 
Administration 

= 

Office  of 

Reclam- 

National 
Park 

LiNi 

housing 

Non-Federal     l 

INE 

NO. 

State 

Total 

Educatiow 

ation 

Service 

Other 

Labor 

NAVY 

Total 

Division 

Division        no. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8| 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(    1 

GRAND   TOTAL 

65,991 

l.lll 

5,215 

15,  170 

43,297 

496 

13,428 

100,693 

14,052 

86,641 

1) 

(   2 

Total  Distributed  by  States 

21.552 

1.  108 

5a.'.l,7 

15.170 

157 

496 

13.231 

99,229 

13.Z24 

86.005 

2) 

(   3 

Alabama 

409 

- 

409 

- 

- 

- 

2,648 

372 

2,276 

3) 

C   A 

ARIZONA 

756 

4 

752 

- 

- 

- 

- 

252 

- 

252 

4) 

(   5 

ARKANSAS 

59 

S9 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

1,268 

_ 

1,268 

5) 

{    6 

CALIFORNIA 

2,859 

62 

2,097 

666 

14 

_ 

2,249 

11,344 

- 

11,344 

6) 

(   7 

COLORADO 

351 

23 

- 

328 

- 

- 

- 

921 

- 

921 

7) 

(    8 

Connecticut 

20 

20 

^ 

. 

_ 

_ 

286 

977 

15B 

819 

8) 

(   9 

DELAWARE 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

74 

_ 

74 

9) 

(10 

District  of  Columbia 

117 

117 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

542 

212 

195 

17 

10) 

(II 

Florica 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

599 

3,176 

448 

2,728 

11) 

(12 

Georgia 

457 

57 

- 

400 

- 

- 

- 

1,546 

- 

1,546 

12) 

(13 

Idaho 

116 

_ 

ire 

^ 

_ 

. 

_ 

122 

_ 

122 

13) 

(14 

iLLIKOie 

340 

28 

_ 

312 

- 

263 

364 

5,537 

1,540 

3,997 

14) 

(15 

Indiana 

699 

_ 

- 

699 

- 

- 

- 

1,362 

- 

1,362 

15) 

(16 

IO»A 

412 

4 

- 

408 

- 

- 

- 

367 

- 

367 

16) 

(17 

Kansas 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,516 

- 

1,518 

17) 

(le 

KENTUCKY 

241 

50 

. 

191 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,766 

504 

1,262 

18) 

(19 

Louisiana 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

41 

165 

- 

165 

19) 

(20 

Maine 

442 

- 

_ 

442 

_ 

- 

168 

212 

- 

212 

20) 

(21 

MARYLAND 

252 

. 

_ 

244 

8 

- 

114 

1,611 

- 

1,611 

21) 

(22 

HAESACHUSETTE 

21 

15 

- 

- 

6 

87 

824 

3,129 

1,100 

2,029 

22) 

(23 

Ml  CH  1  OAN 

414 

14 

. 

400 

_ 

_ 

70 

2,474 

_ 

2,474 

23) 

(24 

MINNESOTA 

1,018 

76 

. 

939 

3 

- 

21 

961 

42 

919 

24) 

(25 

MISSISSIPPI 

72 

6 

_ 

66 

- 

- 

- 

5,843 

- 

5,843 

(25) 

(26 

MISSOURI 

1,488 

4 

_ 

1,454 

- 

- 

- 

1,561 

- 

1,561 

26) 

(27 

MONTANA 

66 

- 

- 

66 

- 

- 

- 

511 

- 

511 

(27) 

(28 

NEBRASKA 

368 

361 

7 

^ 

_ 

280 

15 

265 

(28) 

(29 

NEVADA 

2. 

« 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

148 

- 

148 

(29) 

(30 

NEW  Hampshire 

273 

17 

- 

256 

- 

- 

- 

289 

- 

289 

(30) 

(31 

NEW  Jersey 

5 

5 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

696 

2,371 

309 

2,062 

(31) 

(32 

NEW   MEXICO 

8S5 

- 

773 

82 

- 

- 

- 

403 

- 

403 

(32) 

(33 

NEW  York  City 

38 

38 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,523 

6,125 

2,527 

5,598 

(33) 

(34 

NEW    YORK    (EXCL.    N.Y.C.) 

1,028 

18 

- 

1,010 

- 

106 

39 

6,682 

1,076 

5,606 

(34) 

(35 

North  Carolika 

1,257 

91 

_ 

1,166 

- 

- 

- 

1,225 

- 

1,225 

35) 

(36 

NOR  TV  Dakota 

376 

1 

_ 

360 

15 

- 

- 

208 

- 

208 

(36) 

(37 

Ohio 

46 

46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,640 

1,363 

2,277 

(37) 

(36 

OKLAHOMA 

714 

30 

_ 

647 

37 

. 

_ 

2,174 

569 

1,605 

38) 

(39 

Oregon 

129 

37 

51 

29 

12 

- 

- 

469 

- 

469 

39) 

(40 

Pennsylvania 

1,267 

53 

_ 

l,2K 

- 

- 

1,879 

6,705 

448 

6,257 

(40) 

(41 

Rhode  Island 

156 

_ 

_ 

156 

- 

- 

196 

1,116 

- 

1,116 

(41) 

(42 

South  Carolina 

451 

- 

- 

451 

- 

- 

1,262 

1,343 

851 

492 

(42) 

(43 

South  Dakota 

387 

377 

10 

_ 

_ 

235 

- 

235 

43) 

(44 

Tennessee 

678 

4« 

_ 

632 

- 

- 

- 

2,799 

1,082 

1,717 

(44) 

(« 

Texas 

301 

32 

269 

« 

- 

40 

- 

6,474 

305 

6,169 

45} 

(46 

Utah 

89 

22 

_ 

67 

- 

- 

- 

101 

- 

101 

(46) 

(47 

VERMONT 

7 

6 

- 

- 

' 

- 

- 

132 

" 

132 

(47) 

(46 

Virginia 

910 

869 

41 

_ 

1,615 

1,386 

- 

1,386 

(48) 

(49 

Iashington 

440 

55 

3B4 

- 

1 

- 

698 

1,063 

- 

1,063 

(49) 
50) 

(50 

ieet  Virginia 

255 

22 

_ 

233 

- 

- 

45 

468 

~ 

468 

1,748 

320 

1,428 

51) 

(51 

WISCONSIN 

47 

47 

(52 

(YOHIKG 

861 

675 

186 

- 

- 

- 

88 

" 

88 

52) 

(53 

Total  Distributed  by  Territories 

44,341 

_3 

_ 

_ 

44.338 

- 

197 

1,464 

5 

628 

636 

5 

(53) 
54) 

(54 

Alaska 

.. 

_ 

. 

- 

— 

— 

~ 

(55 
(56 

Hawaii 

Panama  Canal  Zoic 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

197 

164 

- 

164 

55) 
56) 
57) 

(57 

Puerto  Rico 

43,297 
1,041 

_ 

_ 

_ 

43,297 

C/       - 

- 

854 

541 

313 

(58 

Virgin  Islanoe 

- 

- 

- 

1,041 

0/       - 

- 

441 

287 

154 

58) 

(59)  HOT  Distributed  by  States  or 
Territories 


98 


2/ 


Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration. 
Temporary  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 


(59) 


(CONCLUDED  ON  NEXT  PAGE) 
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TABLE       4      (CSNCLUDCS) 

EMPLOYMENT    ON   KORK   PROJECTS   OF   AGENCIES   OTWER    THAN  WPS   AND   CCC,    BY  STATES 
WECK    CNDINQ    reSRUARV    20.     1937 


Rural 
Electrification 

OF 

Department 
the  treasury 

VETERANS' 

War  Department 

Corps  of 

Quarter- 
master 

Lin 

Internal 

Line 

NO. 

STATE 

ADMINISTRATION 

Total 

REVENUE 

OTHER 

ADMINISTRATION 

TOTAL 

Engineers 

CORPS 

OTHER 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(   1 

GRAND   TOTAL 

1,035 

5,455 

2,924 

2,531 

140 

25,036 

10,968 

14,066 

249 

(    1) 

(   2 

Total  Disthibuteo  by  states 

1,035 

.5a.44?, 

2,924 

2.525 

149 

23,214 

10.966 

12.246 

249 

(    2) 

(   3 

Alabama 

19 

9 

a 

1 

- 

575 

41 

534 

— 

(    3) 

(    4 

Arizona 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

122 

- 

122 

_ 

(    4) 

(   5 

Arkansas 

- 

7 

7 

- 

- 

216 

2 

214 

. 

(    5) 

(    6 

California 

- 

484 

247 

237 

_ 

3,067 

^052 

1,015 

- 

(    6) 

(  ^ 

Colorado 

- 

16 

11 

5 

- 

394 

35 

359 

- 

(   7) 

(    8 

Connecticut 

. 

25 

15 

10 

„ 

76 

76 

^, 

^ 

(    8) 

(    9 

Delaware 

_ 

19 

4 

15 

_ 

169 

74 

95 

. 

(    9) 

(10 

District  of  Columbia 

- 

82 

26 

56 

- 

1,560 

162 

1,396 

43  E/ 

(10) 

(11 

Flor i oa 

97 

124 

37 

87 

- 

355 

275 

80 

(11) 

(12 

GCORQIA 

114 

21 

16 

2 

9 

340 

- 

340 

- 

(12) 

(13 

IDAHO 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(13) 

(14 

ILLINOIS 

_ 

207 

201 

6 

. 

850 

406 

444 

_ 

(14) 

(15 

INDIANA 

113 

25 

22 

3 

_ 

113 

51 

62 

_ 

(15) 

(16 

IOWA 

105 

13 

7 

6 

_ 

495 

372 

123 

_ 

(16) 

(17 

KANSAS 

- 

13 

13 

- 

- 

741 

- 

741 

- 

(17) 

(18 

KENTUCKY 

^ 

16 

15 

1 

^ 

68 

8 

60 

^ 

(18) 

(19 

Lou  1 S 1  ANA 

., 

53 

46 

7 

_ 

77 

•• 

77 

_ 

(19) 

(20 

Ma  1  NE 

- 

_ 

_ 

» 

_ 

377 

304 

73 

_ 

(20) 

(21 

MARVLAr'O 

• 

437 

96 

341 

. 

360 

99 

261 

- 

(21) 

(22 

Massachusetts 

- 

105 

71 

34 

- 

1,699 

1,647 

52 

- 

(22) 

(23 

l.'l  CHI  3AN 

_ 

1,532 

157 

1,375 

_ 

25 

„ 

25 

^ 

(23) 

(24 

MlNNESOIA 

85 

85 

82 

3 

37 

298 

151 

147 

- 

(24) 

(25 

l.'l  SSI  SSI  PPI 

- 

- 

•• 

_ 

_ 

590 

590 

. 

- 

(25) 

(26 

^■  1  ssouR  1 

- 

174 

173 

1 

_ 

278 

215 

63 

- 

(26) 

(27 

MONTANA 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(27) 
(28 

(28 

NEBRASKA 

87 

9 

9 

. 

_ 

100 

50 

50 

_ 

(28) 

(29 

NEVADA 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

.. 

- 

(29) 

(30 

NE«    HAMPSHIRE 

. 

3 

2 

1 

. 

196 

196 

_ 

« 

(30) 

(31 

NEW    JERSEY 

_ 

170 

133 

37 

- 

1,169 

- 

1,169 

- 

(31) 

(32 

NEW    MEXICO 

- 

8 

- 

B 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(32) 

(33 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

^ 

753 

580 

164 

_ 

8 

_ 

8 

206  rj 

(33) 

(34 

NEW   YORK    (EXCL.    N.Y.C.) 

_ 

105 

80 

25 

•• 

1,770 

643 

1,127 

. 

(34) 

(35 

NORTH  Carolina 

49 

10 

2 

8 

88 

146 

_ 

148 

• 

(35) 

(36 

WORTH  Dakota 

_ 

_ 

- 

• 

_ 

42 

23 

19 

. 

(36) 

(37 

Ohio 

96 

?70 

256 

14 

- 

316 

166 

151 

- 

(37) 

(38 

Oklahoma 

_ 

23 

23 

. 

15 

647 

263 

384 

_ 

(38) 

(39 

Oregon 

- 

7 

6 

1 

- 

26 

- 

26 

- 

(39) 

(40 

Pennsylvania 

ie 

361 

351 

10 

- 

1,551 

1,418 

133 

- 

(40) 

(41 

Rhode    island 

- 

7 

7 

. 

. 

94 

45 

49 

. 

(41) 

(42 

South  Carolina 

69 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(42) 

(43 

South  Dakota 

_ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

11 

11 

_ 

_ 

(43) 

(44 

Tennessee 

- 

18 

18 

_ 

- 

25 

25 

_ 

- 

(44) 

(45 

Texas 

SO 

6e 

W 

IC 

_ 

1,908 

148 

1,761 

- 

(45) 

(46 

UTAH 

_ 

2 

2 

_ 

• 

26 

- 

28 

> 

(46) 

(47 

VERMONT 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

111 

Ill 

- 

- 

(47) 

(48 

V 1 RS 1 \ 1  A 

ZB 

37 

4 

31 

ag 

632 

. 

632 

. 

(48) 

(49 

WASHINGTOtI 

- 

68 

51 

n 

- 

331 

55 

276 

- 

(49) 

(50 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

1,097 

1,097 

. 

- 

(50) 

(51 

wiscofism 

1C7 

87 

84 

3 

- 

158 

158 

- 

- 

(51) 

(52 

Wyoming 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(52) 

(53 

Total  Distributed  by  Territories 

_ 

_g 

. 

-S 

. 

1.8?? 

_ 

1.fi?2 

_ 

(53) 

(54 

Alaska 

• 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(54) 

(55 

Hawaii 

M 

• 

« 

. 

- 

1,777 

_ 

1,777 

_ 

(55) 

(56 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

« 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

45 

- 

46 

. 

(56) 

(57 

Puerto  Rico 

^ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

•• 

_ 

« 

_ 

_ 

(57) 

(58 

Virgin   Islands 

- 

6 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(58) 

(59)  not  distributed  by  states  or 
Territories 


(59) 


Alley  Owellito  Authority. 
Library  of  congress. 
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TABLE        5 
NUMBER   OF   STUDENTS   RECEIVING  AID   AND  NUMBER   OF    PERSONS    EMPIOYED   UNDER   NYA    PROGRAMS,    BY  STATES 

OECEtCER  1936 

^ (Subject  to  reuisi  jn) 


STATE 

Student 

Aid 

Work  Projects 

Line 

Total 

High 
School 

COLLEGE 

Graduate 
School 

Total 

Youths 

total 
Adults 

Line 

N0._ 

Male                 Female 

No. 

U) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7)                           (8) 

(9) 

(  1) 

united  states 

405,431 

265,135 

135,184 

5,112 

177,495 

87,692                   84,604 

5,199 

(    1) 

(  2) 

Alasaaw 

S.WS 

3,637 

1,994 

14 

4,290 

1,353                      2,874 

S3 

(    2) 

(    3) 

ARIZONA 

1,770 

1,083 

679 

8 

425 

223                          190 

12 

(   3) 

(    4) 

Arkansas 

8,335 

6,640 

1,695 

- 

3,735 

1,746                   1,857 

132 

(   4) 

(   5) 

cali-ornia 

15,585 

8,844 

6,492 

249 

4,362 

1,804                    2,398 

160 

(   5) 

(   6) 

COLORADO 

5,332 

3,858 

1,437 

37 

1,672 

736                        910 

26 

(   6) 

(   7) 

CONNECTICUT 

2,644 

1,595 

874 

175 

1,220 

658                        481 

81 

(   7) 

(   8) 

Delaware 

341 

196 

1-6 

- 

133 

64                          65 

4 

(    8) 

{   9) 

District  of  Columbia 

1,387 

426 

980 

181 

365 

135                        221 

9 

(    9) 

(10) 

Florida 

4,200 

3,125 

1,071 

4 

2,357 

1,008                     1,264 

85 

(10) 

(11) 

Georgia 

10,591 

7,460 

3,067 

64 

4,361 

1,102                    3,173 

86 

(11) 

(12) 

IDAHO 

2,168 

1,424 

733 

11 

B24 

393                          393 

38 

(12) 

(13) 

ILLINOIS 

23,104 

14,524 

7,967 

513 

8,386 

4,235                    3,808 

293 

(13) 

(14) 

Indiana 

10,094 

6,335 

3,648 

111 

3,523 

2,088                     1,370 

65 

(14) 

(15) 

IO»A 

7,501 

3,537 

3,7« 

199 

1,033 

503                        507 

23 

(15) 

(16) 

Kansas 

12,43 

8,459 

3,979 

85 

4,647 

2,395                    2,037 

215 

(16) 

(17) 

Kentucky 

11,842 

8,943 

2,873 

26 

10,805 

5,197                    5,259 

359 

(17) 

(10) 

Louisiana 

4,610 

2,240 

2,335 

35 

2,499 

1,036                    1,377 

86 

(18) 

(19) 

Maine 

1,645 

894 

747 

4 

876 

401                           286 

189 

(19) 

(zo) 

Maryland 

3,426 

1,756 

1,586 

84 

570 

24S                          303 

19 

(20) 

(a) 

Massachusetts 

10,346 

6,215 

3,729 

402 

4,460 

2,046                     2, 241 

173 

(21) 

(22) 

Ml  ::hi2An 

14,550 

9,680 

4,552 

318 

5,689 

2,977                     2,549 

163 

(22) 

(23) 

MINNESOTA 

10,351 

6,360 

3,947 

44 

3,788 

1,901                     1,776 

111 

(23) 

(24) 

MISSISSIPPI 

5,467 

3,372 

2,094 

1 

2,924 

1,035                     1,340 

49 

(24) 

(25) 

MISSOURI 

13,594 

8,960 

4,559 

75 

5,352 

2,894                     2,259 

199 

(25) 

(26) 

Montana 

3,943 

2,903 

1,034 

6 

1,062 

499                          530 

33 

(26) 

(27) 

NEBRASKA 

6,318 

3,792 

2,397 

29 

1,561 

790                          739 

32 

(27) 

(29) 

Nevada 

274 

172 

101 

1 

36 

15                            19 

2 

(23) 

(29) 

New  HAUPsHnE 

1,273 

727 

540 

6 

589 

306                          264 

19 

(29) 

(30) 

NEW  Jersey 

7,564 

5,493 

2,062 

9 

4,926 

2,787                    1,972 

167 

(30) 

(31) 

New  mexi;o 

1,804 

1,388 

411 

5 

1,444 

611                           787 

46 

(31) 

(32) 

New    YORK    CITY 

19,810 

11,854 

6,990 

984 

8,196 

4,378                     3,148 

170 

(32) 

(33) 

NEW    YORK   (ExCL,   N.y.C.) 

13,995 

8,580 

5,249 

165 

10,052 

5,622                    4,235 

195 

(33) 

(34) 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

7,365 

3,590 

3,717 

58 

2,851 

913                    1,839 

99 

(34) 

(5) 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

5,865 

4,441 

1,414 

10 

%848 

1,248                    1,560 

40 

(35) 

(36) 

Ohio 

13,771 

12,105 

6,356 

230 

8,036 

4,647                    3,183 

206 

(36) 

(37) 

Oklahoma 

19,645 

14,784 

5,005 

56 

8,641 

4,743                     3,667 

231 

(37) 

(36) 

Oreoon 

^962 

1,483 

1,463 

Id 

602 

313                        283 

6 

(38) 

(39) 

Pennsylvania 

26,441 

19,399 

6,751 

291 

13,650 

7,414                     5,776 

460 

(39) 

(40) 

Rhode   island 

1,492 

826 

628 

38 

523 

257                        212 

54 

(40) 

(41) 

South  caholina 

8,609 

6,384 

2,220 

5 

3,937 

1,261                    2,416 

160 

(41) 

(42) 

South  Dakota 

6,696 

5,546 

1,146 

4 

3,491 

1,967                    1,574 

50 

(42) 

(43) 

TEWIESSEE 

9,396 

6,576 

2,887 

133 

4,651 

1,931                    2,643 

87 

(43) 

(44) 

TEXAS 

19,509 

12,244 

7,213 

52 

7,783 

3,380                    4,311 

92 

(44) 

(45) 

UTAH 

3,855 

1,982 

1,360 

13 

581 

339                        218 

24 

(45) 

(46) 

VERMONT 

916 

42D 

490 

6 

215 

115                            96 

4 

(46) 

(47) 

VIRGINIA 

5,696 

3,223 

2,428 

45 

3,068 

1,115                    1,860 

93 

(47) 

(46) 

Iashinqton 

5,956 

3,730 

2,188 

38 

1,709 

859                        819 

31 

(48) 

(49) 

Vest  Virginia 

7,048 

5,523 

1,512 

13 

3,557 

2,774                          653 

130 

(49) 

(50) 

tISCCNSIN 

10,953 

7,011 

3,706 

236 

4,972 

2,666                     2,175 

131 

(50) 

(SI) 

lYOnlNO 

817 

456 

358 

3 

306 

114                        187 

7 

(51) 

(52) 

ALASKA 

17 

„ 

17 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

(52) 

(53) 

HAWAI I 

932 

710 

203 

19 

" 

"                           " 

~ 

(53) 
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ALLOCATIONS   UNOETf!    THE   ERA   ACTS   OF   1935  AND   1936  FOR  «ORK   PROJECTS   AND   OTHER  PURPOSES,    BV    AGENCIES   A/ 

Throuoh  February  20,  1937 


LINE 

Agency 

Total 
Allocations 

Appropriation 

Purpose 

Line 

NO. 

era  Act  of  1935 

ERA    act    of  1936 

Work  Projects 

Other  8/ 

No, 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(    1) 

GRAND    TOTAL 

$6,296,965,436 

»4, 577, 253, 353 

$1,719,712,083 

$4,804,846,824              $1 

,492,118,612 

(    1) 

(    2) 

OE  PAR  Tie  NT   OF   AGRICULTURE 

951,363.264 

798.593.084 

152. 770.180 

657.642.179 

293.721.085 

(    2) 

(    3) 

AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS 

1,678,615 

1,678,615 

1,678,615 

(    3) 

(    4) 

Agricultural  Engineering 

7,151 

7,151 

- 

7,151 

_ 

(    4) 

{    5) 

Animal   Industry 

1,729,050 

1,119,050 

610,000 

1,729,050 

_ 

(    5) 

(   6) 

Biological  Survey 

1,937,190 

693,730 

1,243,460 

1,521,549 

415,641 

(    6) 

(    7) 

Dairy  Industry 

3,000 

3,000 

_ 

3,000 

_ 

(    7) 

(    8) 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

23,182,431 

13,804,098 

9,378,333 

23,182,431 

- 

(  e) 

(   9) 

Extension  Service  C/ 

2,004,066 

2,004,066 

- 

4,066 

2,000,000 

(    9) 

(10) 

Forest  Service 

37,571,271 

25,631,625 

11,939,646 

26,496,271 

11,075,000 

(10) 

(11) 

HOME  Economics 

1,374,999 

- 

1,374,999 

1,374,999 

_ 

(11) 

(12) 

Plant   Industry 

40,493 

40,493 

- 

40,493 

_ 

(12) 

(13) 

Public  roads 

509,523,744 

499,621,865 

9,901,879 

500,901,879 

8,621,865 

(13) 

(14) 

RESETTLEMENT    ADMINISTRATION 

336,471,826 

226,301,073 

110,170,753 

75,683,753 

260,788,073 

(14) 

(15) 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

24,999,698 

19,432,198 

5,567,500 

24,999,698 

- 

(15) 

(16) 

Weather  Bureau 

19,224 

19,224 

- 

19,224 

- 

(16) 

(17) 

GENERAL    administrative    EXPENSES 

10,820,506 

9,915,511 

904,995 

- 

10,820,506 

(17) 

(18) 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE   ON  ALLOTMENTS 

17,128 

17,128 

- 

- 

17,128 

(18) 

(19) 

ALLEY   0*ELLING   AUTHORITY 

190,194 

190,194 

- 

190,194 

- 

(19) 

(20) 

U.   S.  CIVIL  SERVICE   CO.V.V.ISSION 

119,541 

119,541 

- 

- 

119,541 

(20) 

(21) 

OEPARTKENT   OF  COMI.ERCE 

11.431.072 

8.872.072 

2.559.000 

10.796.072 

635.000 

(21) 

(22) 

Census 

10,550,948 

8,231,946 

2,319,000 

10,550,948 

- 

(22) 

(23) 

Fisheries 

151,095 

151,095 

- 

151,095 

- 

(23) 

(24) 

Industrial  Economics 

100,000 

100,000 

- 

- 

100,000 

(24) 

(25) 

Lighthouses 

19,029 

19,029 

- 

19,029 

- 

(25) 

(26) 

Standards 

75,000 

75,000 

- 

75,000 

- 

(26) 

(27) 

General  administrative  expenses 

535,000 

295,000 

240,000 

- 

535,000 

(27) 

(28) 

COORDINATOR   FOR    INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION 

182,650 

182,650 

- 

- 

182,650 

(28) 

(29) 

EMERGENCY   CONSERVATION  WORK 

596,044,951 

596,044,951 

- 

594,873,700 

1,171,251 

(29) 

(30) 

EMPLOYEES'   COMPENSATION   COMVISSION 

22,000,000 

13,800,000 

8,200,000 

- 

22,000,000 

(30) 

(31) 

FARM  CREDIT   ADMINISTRATION 

17,300,000 

17,300,000 

- 

- 

17,300,000 

(31) 

(32) 

FEDERAL  EMERGENCY   RELIEF   ADMINISTRATION 

935,005,625 

935,005,625 

- 

- 

935,005,625 

(32) 

(33) 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING   OFFICE 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

- 

10,000,000 

(33) 

(34) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE    INTERIOR 

,1^,760.090 

113.657.661 

16.102.429 

120.689.491 

9.070.599 

(34) 

(35) 

Alaska  Road  Commission 

671,500 

671,500 

- 

671,500 

(35) 

(36) 

Bituminous  Coal  Commission 

70,583 

70,583 

- 

70,583 

- 

(36) 

(37) 

Office  or  Education 

2,356,858 

1,860,328 

496,530 

2,356,858 

- 

(37) 

(38) 

Geological  Survey 

104,913 

104,913 

- 

104,913 

- 

(38) 

(39) 

Office  of  i  hoi  an  Affairs 

2,128,350 

2,128,350 

- 

1,645,850 

482,500 

(39) 

(40) 

National  Pa(k   Service 

19,598,602 

10,709,073 

8,889,529 

17,141,954 

2,456,648 

(40) 

(41) 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Admn. 

40,827,795 

34,868,395 

5,959,400 

37,936,780 

2,891,015 

(41) 

(42) 

reclamation 

60,147,000 

60,147,000 

- 

60,147,000 

- 

(42) 

(43) 

St.  Elizabeths  hospital 

9,453 

9,453 

• 

9,453 

_ 

(43) 

(44) 

Temporary  Gov't,     of  Virgin   Islands 

604,600 

604,600 

_ 

604,600 

_ 

(44) 

(45) 

General  administrative  expenses 

3,240,436 

2,483,466 

756,970 

- 

3,240,436 

(45) 

A/    Based  on  varrants  issued  by  the  Treasury. 

B/    Direct  relief,  rural  rehabilitation,  land  purchase,  employees'  compensation  fund, 

REVOLVINQ  F\JN0  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES,  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES. 

C/     INCLUDES  Congressional  allocation  of  $2,000,000  for  »ino  erosion  ccntrol. 
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TABLE        6      (CONCLUOCd) 

ALLOCATIONS  UNDER    THE   ERA   ACTS   OF   1935    AND   1935   FOR   WORK   PROJECTS 

Throush  February  20,  1937 


AND   OTHER    PURPOSES,    BV    AGENC lES    A/ 


Line 
No. 


Agency 


Total 
Allocations 


Appropriation 


Purpose 


ERA  Act  of  1935 


.IlL 


(    1)  DEPARTMENT    OF   JUSTICE 

{    2)  DEPARTMENT   OF    UBOR 

(  3)         United  States  Euployi.ient  Service 

(  4)         llwi'sration  and  naturalization 

(  5)         Labor  Statistics 

(  6)    Secretary's  Office 

(  7)    General  admimisthative  expenses 

(  8)  lib:iary  of  congress 

(  9)  national  emergency  COUNCIL 

(10)  NATIONAL  resources  COMMITTEE 

(11)  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 

(12)  Yards  and  Docks 

(13)  general  administrative  expenses 

(14)  PRISON    INDUSTRIES   REORGANIZATION   ADHM. 

(15)  PUBLIC   WORKS   ADMINISTRATION 
(lo)        H0USIN3  Division 

(17)  Non-Federal  Division 

(18)  revolving  fund  for  purchase 

of  materials  and  supplies 

(19)  rural  electrification  admimstrat  ion 


OEPARTWENT    OF    THE   TREASURY 
U,   S,  Coast  Guard 
internal  revenue 
Procurement  Division 
Public  health  Service 
Secretary's  Office 
General  administrative  expenses 


(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 

(27)  VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

(28)  war  department 

(29)  Corps  of  Engineers 

(30)  Office  or  Chief  of  Staff 

(31)  Quartermaster  Corps 

(32)  General  administrative  expenses 

(33)  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

(34)  iPA  »ORK  PROJECTS 

(35)  NYA  PROGRAHe 

(36)  General  aomi mi  strati ve  expenses 


-L2L 


ERA  Act  OF  1936 


Work  Projects 


$  1,617,309 

25.392.712 

23,240,401 

175,650 

1,567,500 

200,350 

208,811 

568,000 

2,511,959 

1,943,764 

29.682.176 

29,244,561 

437,615 

213,541 

429.700.108 
107,085,289 
322,614,819 

3,000,000 
15,856,376 

62.512.996 
4,850,950 
6,220,564 
635,784 
3,  594,  ""50 
1,260,947 

45,950,001 

1,233,120 

175.597.663 
144,194,790 

4,500,000 
25,150,992 

1,751,881 

2.873.721.197 

2,672,623,580 

84,332,507 

116,765,110 


„L4l. 


iSL 


OTHER    B/ 


A&L 


8  1,617,309 

12.135.212 

11,590,401 
175,650 

200,350 
168,811 

251,500 

2,511,959 

1,943,764 

17.365.176 

17,107,561 

257,615 

213,541 

429.700.108 
107,085,289 
322,614,819 

3,000,000 

15,856,376 

39.341.520 

4,850,950 

3,626,588 

635,784 

2,721,750 

806,447 

26,700,001 

1,233,120 

151.555.007 
130,533,104 

4,500,000 
15,416,384 

1,106,519 

1.411.744.855 

1,299,048,477 

42,331,258 

70,365,110 


t13.257.500 
11,650,000 

1,567,500 

40,000 

316,500 


12.317.000 

12,137,000 

180,000 


23.171.476 

2,593,976 

873,000 

454,500 

19,250,000 


24.041.656 
13,661,686 

9,734,608 
645,362 

1.461.976.342 

1,373,575,103 

42,001,239 

46,400,000 


82.634.857 

891,707 

175,650 

1,557,500 


568,000 


29.244.561 
29,244,551 


429.700.108 
107,085,289 
322,614,819 


14,910,528 

16.562.995 
4,850,950 
6,220,554 
635,784 
3,594,750 
1,260,947 


1,210,120 

168.859.932 
143,708,940 

25,150,992 


2.756.956.087 

2,672,623,580 

84,332,507 


J  1,617,309 

22.757.855 
22,348,694 


200,350 
208,811 


2,511,959 

1,943,764 

437.615 

437,615 

213,541 


3,000,000 

945,848 

45.950.001 


45,950,001 

15,000 

6.737.731 

485,850 

4,500,000 

1,751,881 

115.755.110 

116,755,110 


Line 

No. 


(    1) 

(  2) 
(  3) 
(  4) 
(  5) 
(  6) 
(    7) 

(    8) 

(    9) 

(10) 

(11) 
(12) 
(13) 

(14) 

(15) 
(16) 
(17) 


(ie) 

(19) 

(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 

(27) 

(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 

(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 


k/     Based  on  warrants  issued  by  the  Treasury. 

B/   DrRECT  RELIEF,  RURAL  REHABILITATION,  LAND  PURCHASE,  EMPLOYEES*  COMPENSATION  FUND, 

REVOLVIMG  FUND  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLITS,  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES, 
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TABLE       7 
STATUS  OF  FVNOS  UNDER  TIE  ERA  ACTS  Or  1933  AND  1936,   BY  ASENCIES 
TmOuaH  FEBRIMRT  20,   1937 


ERA  Acts  or  1935  »nd  1936  coys  I  NED 


ERA  Act  of  1936 


LINE 
NO. 


OBLiatTIOKS 

expenditures 

Alloc* r IONS 

Allocations 

Percent 

Percent 

(lARRANTS 

Amount          or  Allo- 

AiiooNT       or  Allo- 

(lARRANTS 

QSLiaATIONS 

EXPtNOITUHtS 

LINE 

approved) 

cations 

cations 

Approved) 

no. 

JUL 


JiL 


JlL 


J5L 


JiL 


J2L 


iSL 


JlL 


( 1) 

BRAND   TOTAL 

16,297,175,118  A/ 

♦5,934,145,903 

94.2 

15,345,843,009 

84.9 

»1 ,71 8,904,71 6 

♦1,492,335,385 

♦1,330,912,078 

(   1) 

(  2) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

950,295.147 

832.843.771 

89.7 

639.556.378 

67.3 

151.652,063 

110.442.680 

85.289,329 

(  2) 

(  3) 

ASRICULTURAL   ECOHOUIC* 

1,578,615 

1,506,008 

89.7 

1 ,298,454 

"■7.4 

1,678,615 

1,506,008 

1,298,454 

(   3) 

(«) 

AORICULTURAL   ENSINEERINO 

7,151 

7,143 

99.9 

7,143 

99.9 

- 

. 

- 

(   4) 

{  5) 

ANIML    INDUSTRY 

1,729,050 

1,568,386 

90.7 

1,510,265 

87.3 

610,000 

490,792 

440,939 

(   5) 

(  6) 

BlOLOaiCAL    SURVCY 

1,937,190 

1,759,362 

90.8 

1,430,986 

74.9 

1,243,460 

1,066,567 

941,827 

(   «) 

(  7) 

DAIRY    INDUSTRY 

3,000 

2,990 

99.7 

2,990 

99.7 

- 

- 

- 

(   7) 

(  8) 

ENTONOLOOY   AMD   PLANT    QUARANTINE 

23,182,431 

22,373,699 

96.5 

21,518,807 

92.3 

9,378,333 

8,678,743 

7,859,247 

(   8) 

(9) 

EXTENSION   SERVICE   S/ 

2,004,066 

1,954,060 

97.5 

1 ,954,060 

97.5 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

(10) 

FOREST    SERVICE 

37,621,271 

36,290,733 

96.5 

29,817,344 

79.3 

11,939,646 

10,684,822 

9,119,653 

(10) 

(11) 

HOUE  ECONOmCS 

1,374,999 

960,979 

69.9 

909,331 

66.1 

1,374,999 

960,979 

909,331 

(11) 

(12) 

Plant  industry 

40,493 

39,770 

98.2 

39,770 

98.2 

- 

- 

- 

(12) 

(13) 

Public  roaos 

508,755,627 

463,616,066 

91.1 

307,576,376 

60.5 

9,133,762 

5,969,415 

349,554 

(13) 

(14) 

RESETTLEMENT    ADMINISTRATION 

336,471,826 

289,566,834 

86.1 

242,237,955 

72.0 

110,170,753 

76,415,539 

60,169,068 

(14) 

(15) 

SOIL  CONSERVATION    SERVICE 

24,999,698 

23,230,229 

92.9 

21,993,451 

88.0 

5,567,500 

4,318,766 

3,872,648 

(15) 

(16) 

WEATHER    BUREAU 

19,224 

18,794 

97.8 

18,375 

95.6 

- 

- 

- 

(16) 

(") 

eOCRAL  ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

10,470,506 

9,948,518 

95.0 

9,221,071 

88.1 

554,993 

351,049 

328,608 

(17) 

(18) 

-ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  ALLOTMENTS 

17,127 

17,127  100.0 

17,127 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

(18) 

(1») 

ALLEY  DIELLINe  AUTHORITY 

190,194 

188,199 

99.0 

82,364 

43.3 

- 

- 

- 

(19) 

(20) 

U.   S.   CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

120,000 

119,341 

99.6 

119,541 

99.6 

- 

- 

- 

(20) 

(21) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

11.431.072 

10.861.718 

95.0 

10.451.174 

91.4 

2.559.000 

2.062.785 

1.723.370 

(21) 

(22) 

CENSUS 

10,550,948 

10,055,382 

95.3 

9,713,066 

92.1 

2,319,000 

1,879,162 

1,592,450 

(22) 

(23) 

FISHERIES 

151,095 

147,093 

97.4 

141,124 

93.4 

- 

- 

- 

(23) 

(24) 

INOUBTRHL    ECONOMICS 

100,000 

99,915 

99.9 

97,785 

97.8 

- 

- 

- 

(24) 

(25) 

LIGHTHOUSES 

19,029 

19,029  100.0 

19,029 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

(25) 

(26) 

STANDARDS 

75,000 

71,041 

94.7 

67,928 

90.6 

- 

- 

- 

(26) 

(27) 

OENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES   C/ 

535,000 

469,258 

87.7 

412,242 

77.1 

240,000 

183,623 

130,920 

(27) 

(28) 

COORDINATOR   FOR    INDUSTRIAL  COOP. 

162,650 

126,103 

69.0 

119,800 

65.6 

- 

- 

- 

(28) 

(29) 

EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  lORK 

396,044,951 

595,623,808 

99.9 

389,049,125 

98.8 

- 

- 

- 

(29) 

(30) 

EMPLOYEES'   COMPENSATION  COMMISSION 

22,000,000 

5,729,819 

26.0 

3,661,110 

25.7 

8,200,000 

- 

- 

(30) 

(31) 

FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

17,300,000 

16,876,801 

97.6 

16,876,801 

97.6 

- 

- 

- 

(31) 

(32) 

FEDERAL  EICRGENCY  RELIEF  ADMN. 

935,005,623 

934,018,360 

99.9 

933,404,511 

99.8 

- 

- 

- 

(32) 

(33) 

aE«RAL  ACCOUNTING   OFFICE 

10,000,000 

5,249,177 

52.5 

5,199,698 

52.0 

5,000,000 

286,413 

286,413 

(33) 

(34) 

DEPARTMENT   OF  THE    INTERIOR 

129.518.390 

95,704.430 

73.9 

68.983.697 

53.3 

16.109.829 

9,762.276 

7,649.386 

(34) 

(35) 

Alaska  roao  commission 

671,500 

671,499 

100.0 

669,759 

99.7 

- 

- 

- 

(35) 

(36) 

Bituminous  coal  cohuissioh 

70,583 

70,312 

99.9 

70,512 

99.9 

- 

- 

- 

(36) 

(37) 

OrricE  or  education 

2,356,838 

1,806,646 

76.7 

1,694,137 

71.9 

496,330 

117,995 

71,136 

(37) 

(38) 

GEOLOaiCAL   SURVEY 

104,913 

91,488 

87.2 

86,660 

82. 6 

- 

- 

- 

(38) 

(39) 

OFFICE   OF    INDIAN   AFFAIRS 

1,879,250 

1,671,463 

88.9 

1,614,328 

85.9 

- 

- 

_ 

(39) 

(40) 

NATIONAL  Park  service 

19,598,602 

8,115,189 

41.4 

5,733,718 

29.3 

8,839,529 

6,553,226 

5,320,708 

(40) 

(41) 

Puerto  rico  reconstruction  Adhn. 

40,835,193 

27,412,265 

67.1 

21,876,533 

53.6 

5,966,800 

2,791,213 

2,001 ,405 

(41) 

(42) 

RECLAMATION 

80,147,000 

53,211,522 

88.5 

34,738,150 

37.8 

- 

- 

- 

(42) 

(43) 

ST.    ELIZABETHS   HOSPITAL 

9,453 

9,396 

99.4 

9,396 

99.4 

- 

- 

- 

(43) 

(44) 

TEMPORARY  GOV'T    OF    VIROIN    ISLANDS 

604,600 

369,106 

61.0 

339,267 

56.1 

- 

- 

. 

(44) 

(45) 

GENERAL   ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES 

3,240,436 

2,275,364 

70.2 

2,151,237 

66.4 

756,970 

299,842 

256,137 

(45) 

(CONCLUDED  ON   NEXT    PASe) 
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TABLE       7      (concluded) 
STATUS   OF   FUNDS  UNDER   THE  ERA   ACTS  OF  1935  AND   1936,    BY  AGENCIES 
Through  February  20,  1937 


ERA    ACTS    OF   1935   AND   1936  C0U6INED 


ERA   ACT  OF  1936 


LINE 

NO. 


Allocations 
(warrants 
Approved) 


obli-sations 

Percent 
Amount         of  Allo- 
cations 


Expend I tures 


(1) 


J2L 


JSL 


_1£L 


PERCENT   Allocations 
Amount    of  Allo-   (warhants 
CATIONS Approved) 


Obligations 


Expenditures  Line 
NO. 


JSL 


iiL 


J2L 


ASL 


JSL 


(  1)   DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 


(  2 
(  3 
{  4 

( s: 

(  6 
(  7 

(  8 

(  9 

(10 

(11 

{12. 
(13 

(14 

(15 

(is: 

(17 

(18 


(19 

(20 
(21 
(22 
(23 
(24 
(25 

(26 

(27 
(2B 
(29 
(30 
(31 

(32 
(33 
(34 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

U.  S.  Ehployment  service 

IHMIQRATION    AND    NATURALIZATION 

LABOR    STATISTICS 

SECRETARY'S    OFFICE 

GENERAL   ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

LIBRARY   OF  CONGRESS 

NATIONAL  EllEROENCY  COUNCIL 

NATIONAL  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 

DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   NAVY 
YARDS  AND    DOCKS 
GENERAL   ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

PRISON    INDUSTRIES  REORGANIZATION  ADMN. 

PUBLIC   WORKS  ADMINISTRATION 
HOUSING   DIVISION 
NON-FEDERAL    DIVISION 

REVOLVING    FUND   FOR    PURCHASE   OF 
MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   TREASURY 
U.   S.   COAST  GUARD 
INTERNAL    REVENUE    E/ 
PROCUREMENT    DIVISION 
PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE 
GENERAL   ADMIMISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

VETERANS'   ADMINISTRATION 

fAR   DEPARTMENT 

CORPS   OF  ENGINEERS 

OFFICE   OF  CHIEF   OF    STAFF 

QUARTERMASTER    CORPS 

GENERAL   ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

WORKS   PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
WORK    PROJECTS    F/ 
GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 


$   1,617,309 

25.392.712 

23,240,401 

175,650 

1,567,500 

200,350 

208,811 

568,000 

2,421 ,959 

1,943,764 

29.682.176 

29,244,561 

437,615 

213,541 

429.700.108 
107,085,289 
322,614,819 

3,000,000 
15,387,376 


S    1,365,546     84.4  $    1,258,208     77.3 


21.666.058     85.3 

19,834,294     85.3 

175,732  100.0 

1,357,709     86.6 

124,748     62.3 

173,575     83.1 


481,869  84.8 

2,363,068  97.6 

1,491,430  76.7 

27.691.665  93.3 

27,339,147  93.5 

352,513  80.6 

172,553  80.8 

410.460.925  95.5 

90,154,992  84.2 

320,315,933  99.3 


164,758  77.2 

240.914.777  56.1 

42,144,111  39.4 

198,770,666  61.6 


1,595,185^3.2  1,595,185     53.2 

14,527,438     91.4  5,731,695     36.1 


1) 


21 ,201 ,591 
19,474,614 

83.3 
83.3 

$13,257,500 
40,000 

i:  9,654,052 
6,963 

49,193,299 
6,585 

(  z) 

(    3) 

175,394 

99.9 

- 

- 

- 

(   4) 

1,254,142 

80.0 

1,567,300 

1,357,709 

1,254,141 

(   5) 

124,609 

62.2 

- 

- 

- 

(    6) 

172,832 

82.3 

11,650,000 

8,289,380 

7,932,573 

(   7) 

417,020 

73.4 

316,500 

230,693 

170,511 

(    8) 

2,270,331 

93.7 

- 

- 

- 

(9) 

1,378,195 

70.9 

- 

- 

- 

(10) 

26,198,332 
25,849,598 

88.3 
88.4 

12,317,000 
12,137,000 

10,354,584 
10,254,330 

8,877,700 
8,778,292 

(11) 
(12) 

348,734 

79.7 

130,000 

100,254 

99,408 

(13) 

62,512,996 
4,850,950 

59,528,124 
4,699,867 

95.2 
96.9 

54,971,785 
3,522,889 

87.9 
72.6 

23,171.476 

21,004,729 

18,170,727 

(20) 
(21) 

7,481,511 

7,141,405 

95.5 

6,902,603 

92.3 

3,048,476 

2,784,157 

2,571,017 

(22) 

635,784 

530,283 

83.4 

504,265 

79.3 

- 

- 

- 

(23) 

3,594,750 

3,471,890 

96.8 

3,328,656 

92.6 

873,000 

809,925 

727,681 

(24) 

45,950,001 

43,684,679 

95.1 

40,713,372 

88.5 

19,250,000 

17,410,647 

14,872,029 

(25) 

1,233,120 

1,217,014 

98.7 

1,204,854 

97.7 

- 

- 

- 

(26) 

175,597,663 

159,827,575 

91.0 

142,728,745 

81.3 

24,041 ,656 

14,017,831 

12,239,140 

(27) 

144,205,790 

135,839,308 

94.2 

121,073,116 

84.0 

13,661,686 

6,493,161 

5,599,561 

(28) 

4,500,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(29) 

25,150,992 

22,878,643 

91.0 

20,546,354 

81.7 

9,734,608 

7,477,735 

6,592,644 

(30) 

1,740,881 

1,109,624 

63.7 

i;i09,275 

63.7 

645,362 

46,935 

46,935 

(31) 

2.875,299,238 

2,715,973,764 

94.5 

2,576,286,207 

89.6 

1.462,279.692 

1,314,519,342 

1,187,312,203 

(32) 

2,758,534,128 

2,602,111,634 

94.3 

2,467,686,969 

89.5 

1,415,879,692 

1,269,744,835 

1,147,174,814 

(33) 

116,765,110 

113,862,130 

97.5 

108,599,238 

93.0 

46,400,000 

44,774,507 

40,137,389 

(34) 

15) 
16) 
17) 


18) 
19) 


SOURCE:       U.    S.    TREASURY    DEPARTMENT    REPORT    ON    STATUS    OF    FUNDS    PROVIDED    IN    THE    EMERGENCY    RELIEF    APPROPRIATION    ACTS    OF  1935  AND  1936,    AS    OF    FEBRUARY    20,    1937. 


a/  total  allocations  on  the  basis  of  warrants  issued  amount  to  86,296,965,436.  see  table  8  for  reconciliation. 

0/  includes  congressional  allocation  of  $2,000,000  for  wind  erosion  control. 

c/  includes  $200,000  for  the  bureau  of  alr  commerce. 

2/  Figure  is  not  included  in  grand  total. 

E/  includes  secretary's  office. 

F/  includes  NYA  PROGRAMS. 


WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRESS  REPORT,  March  1937 


STATUS   OF   fUNOS   OF  »LL  lORKS   PROGRAy  AGENCIES  AND   OF   THE  »ORKS   PROGRESS   AOUINISTRATION 
UKDER   THE  ERA  ACTS  OF    1935  AND    1936,    BV   STATES 

As  OF  February  20,  1937 


— 

All 

AGENCIES   COMBINED 

WORKS 

PROGRESS  Administration 

ALLOCATIONS 

ALLOCATIONS 

LINE                             STATC 

('WARRANTS 

(WARRANTS 

LINE 

NO. 

APPROVED) 

OBLIGATIONS 

EXPENDITURES 

Approved! 

OBLIGATIONS 

EXPENDITURES 

NOi. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

("1 

(5) 

(5) 

(7) 

(    1 

TOTAL  Available  for  Allocation 

$6,920,914,322 

(    1) 

(   2 

UNALLOCATED 

623,948,966 

(   2) 

(    3 

TOTAL  ALLOCATIONS    (SARRANTS    ISSUEO) 

6,296,965,436 

(   3) 

(    t 

WARRANTS     PENDING    APPROVAL     (NET    PESCISSIONS) 

209,682 

(  *) 

{   5 

GBAUD    TOTAL 

»5,297, 175,113 

85,934,145,903 

85,345,843,009 

$2,875,299,237 

12,715,973,754 

82,576,285,207 

(    5) 

(    6 

TOTAL    OlSTRiaUTEO    BY    ST«TE5 

6.033,444,644 

5.775.317.808 

5,212,063,657 

2.821.152,929 

2,714,231,910 

2.573.621.602 

(    6) 

{  7 

ALABAMA 

86,132,056 

81,416,906 

71,935,178 

30,495,088 

29,265,435 

27,661,660 

(   7) 

(   8 

AR 1  ZONA 

40,595,622 

46,674,973 

41,655,377 

10,367,552 

9,984,217 

9,447,605 

(    8) 

(   9 

Arkansas 

77,014,301 

73,733,943 

65,551,655 

24,390,802 

23,927,825 

22,490,394 

(   9) 

(10 

CALIFORNIA 

345,596,135 

334,568,373 

308,975,755 

152,470,462 

147,932,326 

140,584,844 

(10) 

(11 

COLORADO 

80,372,576 

76,368,439 

69,826,949 

33,998,029 

32,787,173 

31,475,554 

(11) 

(12 

CONNECTICUT 

55,014,174 

52,321,777 

47,032,391 

29,693,963 

29,774,178 

27,155,308 

(12) 

(13 

OELAmAHE 

8,168,466 

7,580,897 

6,485,619 

2,940,003 

2,713,518 

2,615,503 

(13) 

(14 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

117,910,057 

103,920,775 

94,742,397 

23,802,348 

22,635,999 

21,108,678 

(14) 

(15 

FLORIDA 

74,065,335 

71,726,617 

65,175,235 

26,319,964 

25,913,727 

24,343,810 

(15) 

(16 

GEORGIA 

90,398,750 

79,796,468 

73,451,813 

32,971,313 

31,160,265 

29,404,486 

(16) 

(■■■' 

IDAHO 

42,179,093 

40,877,970 

37,940,263 

9,113,347 

8,353,136 

8,342,819 

(17) 

(18 

ILLINOIS 

347,779,722 

337,212,623 

303,119,370 

189,796,456 

131,598,541 

159,916,692 

(18) 

(19 

INDIANA 

134,667,609 

131,350,518 

120,782,356 

82,934,004 

80,575,134 

77,144,256 

(19) 

(20 

IOWA 

64,236,729 

62,273,385 

55,673,092 

27,107,523 

25,532,683 

24,404,015 

(20) 

(21' 

KANSAS 

84,723,919 

82,211,805 

76,798,805 

33,043,690 

35,489,899 

34,671,849 

(21) 

(22 

KENTUCKY 

83,364,069 

79,774,370 

70,522,240 

35,025,127 

33,312,879 

31,031,085 

(22) 

(23 

LOUISIANA 

74,589,422 

71,531,506 

64,055,515 

33,574,399 

32,401,697 

30,541,012 

(23) 

(24 

MAINE 

36,193,576 

34,591,041 

30,554,321 

9,795,980 

9,430,808 

9,025,762 

(24) 

(25 

MARYLAND 

66,654,338 

63,136,999 

52,682,413 

20,191,923 

19,242,525 

17,994,391 

(25) 

(26 

MASSACHUSETTS 

235,642,499 

225,396,897 

204,304,020 

127,614,073 

122,511,485 

117,547,555 

(26) 

(27 

MICHIGAN 

193,342,469 

103,597,443 

165,200,769 

94,317,493 

90,554,574 

35,611,400 

(27) 

(28 

MINNESOTA 

140,100,261 

133,737,370 

123,714,475 

65,132,139 

63,099,046 

60,487,875 

(28) 

(29 

MISSISSIPPI 

80,330,874 

75,762,749 

50,829,063 

22,250,395 

21,149,657 

19,839,764 

(29) 

(30 

MISSOURI 

154,434,116 

142,358,357 

130,228,220 

76,309,849 

72,372,126 

67,543,031 

(30) 

(31 

MONTANA 

71,660,472 

69,601,734 

63,068,771 

13,130,426 

17,605,082 

15,308,436 

(31) 

(32 

NEBRASKA 

67,832,943 

65,257,144 

55,208,442 

22,562,992 

21,592,311 

20,287,632 

(32) 

(33 

NEVADA 

14,550,115 

14,143,659 

12.735,399 

2,430,205 

2,209,591 

2,107,451 

(33) 

(34 

N£*    HAMPSHIRE 

20,889,681 

20,190,302 

17,314,940 

8,216,540 

7,950,040 

7,602,745 

(34) 

(35 

NE»    JERSEY 

181 ,904,752 

176,192,055 

156,579,389 

104,758,552 

101,127,223 

95,922,929 

(35) 

(36 

NEW  MEXICO 

47,396,174 

46,601,523 

43,219,822 

11,0ffi,091 

10,653,196 

10,142,605 

(36) 

(37 

NE*  YORK 

824,825,090 

796,124,716 

726,973,281 

521,587,489 

499,151,774 

476,136,693 

(37) 

(38 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

78,61^,511 

74,431,356 

64,627,296 

22,693,929 

21,705,305 

20,609,807 

(38) 

(39 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

55,580,302 

51,964,552 

46,569,330 

20,013,187 

13,239,533 

17,403,065 

(39) 

(40 

OHIO 

329,590,477 

316,571,945 

234,113,465 

185,522,973 

178,919,298 

172,248,634 

(40) 

(41 

OKLAHOMA 

111,603,513 

107,192,998 

97,113,575 

51,690,747 

50,009,736 

46,655,551 

(41) 

(42 

OREGON 

58,677,355 

56,512,191 

51 ,092,293 

19,567,259 

13,842,362 

17,303,046 

(42) 

(43 

PENNSYLVANIA 

501,859,820 

482,897,233 

448,272,289 

296,906,514 

290,749,041 

275,134,202 

(43) 

(44 

RHODE    ISLAND 

24,469,193 

23,380,994 

19,045,351 

13,507,895 

12,565,256 

12,247,718 

(44) 

(45 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

64,197,695 

59,917,261 

53,151,766 

19,314,612 

19,040,776 

13,111,512 

(45) 

(46 

SOUTH    r)AKOTA 

57,404,930 

54,542, ?76 

50,240,321 

22,467,534 

21,579,201 

20,656,832 

(46) 

(47 

TENNESSEE 

88,676,516 

83,913,258 

69,637,669 

29,273,467 

23,335,452 

26,824,131 

(47) 

(48 

TEXAS 

193,233,430 

186,460,291 

161,244,177 

60,674,053 

57,819,365 

54,772,593 

(48) 

(49 

UTAH 

37,727,756 

36,257,240 

33,539,890 

12,766,779 

12,098,366 

11,619,681 

(49) 

(50 

VERMONT 

19,337,038 

13,960,502 

17,822,044 

3,932,183 

3,768,298 

3,629,851 

(50) 

(SI 

VIRGINIA 

76,988,357 

72,630,796 

65,713,847 

21,316,512 

20,573,221 

19,692,868 

(51) 

(52 

WASHINGTON 

113,463,200 

110,393,275 

100,254,072 

35,905,108 

34,314,843 

32,929,289 

(52) 

(53 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

87,760,220 

34,174,706 

77,999,755 

41,948,437 

40,903,297 

39,846,927 

(53) 

(54 

WISCONSIN 

152,298,426 

146,774,950 

135,003,579 

58,893,536 

67,194,803 

64,138,176 

(54) 

(55 

WYOMING 

29,683,215 

28,176,897 

21,720,539 

5,189,882 

4,998,576 

4,348,368 

(55) 

(56 

TOTAL   DISTRIBUTED    BY    TERRITORIES 
ALASKA 

79.269.659 

65,013,736 
5,464,322 

56.711,860 
5,416,091 

1.948.834 
6,291 

1,773.845 
1,272 

1 ,498,861 

(56) 

(57 

5,504,426 

1,017 

(57) 

(58 

HAWA 1 1 

12,210,708 

12,020,420 

10,013,427 

1,905,101 

1,767,230 

1 ,495,981 

(58) 

(59 

PANAMA    CANAL    ZONE 

700,000 

700,000 

549,624 

- 

- 

- 

(59) 

(60 

PUERTO   RICO 

59,426,003 

45,728,050 

39,717,604 

33,942 

3,000 

- 

(60) 

(61 

VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

1,428,522 

1,105,444 

1,010,114 

3,500 

2,343 

1,863 

(61) 

(62 

NOT    DISTRIBUTED   BY   STATES    OR    TERRITORIES 

184,460,815 

93,809,359 

77,062,492 

52,197,474 

-81,991*/ 

-3,834,256*/ 

(62) 

SOURCEl       U.    S.     TREASURY    DEPARTMENT    REPORT    ON    STATUS    OF    FUNOG    PROVIDED     IN    THE    EMERQENCV    RELIEF   APPROPRIATION    ACTS    OF   1935   AND    1936,    AS    OF    FEBRUARY    20,    1937. 

A/  These  amounts  represent  refunds  to  sewing  room  projects  among  the  various  states  im  adjustment  of  overassessments  for  the  central  textile  account. 

{the    operations    of    the    central    textile    account    are    EXPLAlMED    IN    WPA    OPERATING    PROCEDURE   NO.    F-44,     ISSUED    SEPTEMBER    26,    1936) 


■ORKS   PROGRESS  ADM  IN rSTRAT ION 
PROGRESS  REPORT,    March    1937 


NUMBER   AND   ESTIMATED  APPROVED  COST  OF  »PA    PROJECTS   PLACED    IN  OPERATION, 
BY   TYPES   OF  PROJECTS  AND   BY   SOURCES   OF   F\)NOS 

Through  deceuber  31,  1936 
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LINE 

NO. 


Type  of  Project 


NUMBER 

of 
Projects 


Est  I  MATEO  Approved  Cost 


federal  Funds 


sponsors'  Funds 


AUOUNT 


JlL 


ilL 


i^ 


Percent 


Line 

NO. 


JlL 


-111 


iii 


J2L 


JSL 


(  1) 


(51) 


GRAND  TOTAL 
HIGrniAYE,  ROADS  AND  STREETS 

highways  -  prihary  roads 

farb-t0-4iarket  and  other  secondary  roads 

streets  and  alleys 

Sidewalks,  curbs  and  paths 

roadside  luproveuents 

bridges  and  viaducts 

crade-cr0s6inq  elimination 

OTHER    A/ 

PUBLIC    BUILDINGS 
ADUIMSTRATIVE 

CHARITABLE,  MEDICAL  AND  MENTAL  IKSTITUTIONS 
EDUCATIONAL 

SOCIAL   AND    RECREOTICNAL 

FEDERAL    ( INCLUDING    MILITARY   AND    NAVAl) 
lUPROVEUENT    OF  GROUNDS 
HOUSING    AND    DEMOLITION 
OTHER    A/ 

PARKS  AND  OTHER   RECREATfCNAL    FACILITIES 
PLAYGROUNDS    AND   ATHLETIC    FIELDS 
PARKS 
OTHER    A/ 

CONSERVATION 
FORESTATION 

EROSION    CONTROL  AND   LAND   UTILIZATICN 
IRRIGATION    AND    CATER    CONSERVATICN 
PLANT,    CROP   AND   LIVESTOCK    CONSERVATION 
OTHER    A/ 

SEWER    SYSTEMS    AND    OTHER    UTILITIES 
WATER    PURIFICATION    AND    SUPPLY 
SEWER    SYSTEMS 
ELECTRIC    UTILITIES 
OTHER    A/ 

AIRPORTS    AND    OTHER    TRANSPORTATION 
AIRPORTS    AND   AIRWAYS 
NAVIGATION 
OTHER    A/ 

WHITE   COLLAR 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL 
PROFESSIONAL   AND    CLERICAL 

GOODS 
SEWING 
CANNING 
OTHER  A/ 

SANITATION    AND    HEALTH 

ELIMINATION   OF  STREAM    POLLUTION 
MOSQUITO    ERADICATION 
OTHER    A/ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


121,240  83,528,860,089         100.0  13,065,078,841  86.9  $463,781,248         13.1 


38.239 

410 

16,177 

8,085 

2,805 

2,742 

1,987 

17 

6,016 

19.254 

2,754 

1,228 

8,916 

2,363 

559 

2,446 

43 

945 

7,667 
3,038 
3,208 
1,421 

5.268 
151 
371 

3,308 
312 

1,126 

11.489 

3,698 

7,106 

263 

422 

1.094 
867 
193 

34 


2,272 

2,099 

15,020 

7,882 

6,002 

208 

1,672 

3.124 
117 
798 

2,209 

7,832 


1,321.011,982 

27,719,349 

434,787,350 

332,944,599 

55,737,938 

133,475,972 

31,305,824 

2,016,974 

303,023,976 

388.205,237 
46,102,070 
40,279,409 

132,992,100 
57,356,045 
28,401,274 
36,806,760 
10,507,611 
35,759,968 


55,256,943 
184,349,464 
155,184,273 

174.005,443 

4,900,628 

12,230,695 

120,638,147 

6,248,014 

29,987,955 

316.367.632 
77,391,724 

218,296,505 

6,640,789 

14,038,614 

104.910.089 

78,724,014 

21,637,646 

4,548,429 

327,141 ,204 
72,070,874 
53,742,225 

201,328,105 

306,279,730 

258,406,716 

3,417,107 

44,455,907 

94,190.902 

2,810,704 

32,233,063 

59,147,135 

101,957,190 


37.4 
0.7 

12.3 
9.4 

1.6 
3.8 
0.9 
0.1 
8.6 

11.0 
1.3 
1.1 
3.8 
1.6 
0.8 
1.1 
0.3 
1.0 

11.2 
1.6 

5.2 
4.4 

4.9 
0.1 
0.4 
3.4 
0.2 
O.E 

9.0 
2.2 
6.2 
0.2 
0.4 

3.0 
2.3 
0.6 
0.1 

9.3 
2.1 
1.5 
5.7 

8.7 
7.3 
0.1 
1.3 

2.6 
0.1 
0.9 
1.6 

2.9 


1.108,312.329 

22,312,413 

352,031,720 

282,464,634 

44,995,886 

123,280,009 

25,310,039 

1,986,590 

255,931,038 

322,149,296 
38,046,202 
35,351,524 

104,915,538 
43,755,183 
25,387,357 
31,828,238 
10,338,433 
32,526,821 


47,725,873 
164,524,022 

148,359,828 

154,974.572 
4,572,337 
9,496,859 

108,521,095 

5,376,756 

27,007,525 

262,397,408 
58,680,745 

186,550,549 

5,330,840 

11  ,835,274 

93.829.741 


69,448,998 

20,679,866 

3,700,877 


68,028,969 

49,367,836 

187,799,431 


249,425,512 

3,072,509 

38,748,269 

76,357,705 

2,653,372 

31,161,377 

42,542,956 


83.9 
80.5 
81.0 
84.8 
80.7 
92.4 
80.8 
98.5 
84.5 

83.0 
82.5 
87,8 
78.9 
76.3 
89.4 
86.5 
98.4 
91.0 

91.3 
86.4 
89.2 
95.6 

89.1 
93.3 
77.6 
90.0 
86.1 
90.0 

82.9 
75.  B 
85.5 
80.3 
84.3 

69.4 
88.2 
95.6 
81.4 

93.3 
94.4 
91.9 
93.3 

95.1 
96.5 
89.9 
87.2 

81.1 
94.4 
96.7 
71.9 


5,406,936 
82,755,630 
50,479,965 
10,742,052 
10,195,963 

5,995,785 

30,384 

47,092,938 

66.055,941 

8,055,868 

4,927,885 

28,076,562 

13,600,862 

3,013,917 

4,978,522 

169,178 

3,233,147 


7,531,070 

19,825,442 

6,824,445 


328,291 
2,733,836 
12,117,052 

871,258 
2,980,434 

53,970.224 

18,710,979 

31 ,745,956 

1,309,949 

2,203,340 

11.080. 348 

9,275,016 

957,780 

847,552 

21,944.968 
4,041,905 
4,374,389 

13,528,674 

15.033.440 

8,981,204 

344,598 

5,707,638 

17,833,197 

157,332 

1,071,686 

16,604,179 


16.1 

19.5 
19.0 
15.2 
19.3 

7.6 
19.2 

1.5 
15.5 

17.0 
17.5 
12.2 
21.1 
23.7 
10.6 
13,5 
1.6 
9.0 

8.7 
13.6 

10.8 

4.4 

10.9 
6.7 
22.4 
10.0 
13.9 
10.0 

17.1 
24.2 
14.5 
19.7 
15.7 

10.6 

11.8 

4.4 

18.6 

6.7 

5.6 
8.1 
6.7 

4.9 

3.5 

10.1 

12.8 

18.9 
5.6 
3.3 

28.1 


90,005,541  88.3 


11,951,649         11.7 


(   1) 


(SI) 


A/       INCLUDES    PROJECTS    CLASSIFIABLE   UNDER    MORE    THAN    ONE    OF    THE    HEADINGS    A'BOVE. 
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T  «  e  L  e     10 

estimated  approved  cost  of  spa  projects  placed  in  operation, 
by  states  and  by  major  types  of  projects 

Through  December  31,  1936 


HIGHWAYS,    ROADS, 

PARKS    AND 

Other 

LiHf 

State 

TOTAL 

AND   STREETS 

Public  8ui 
Amount 

L0|NQ6 

Percent 

Recreational  Facilities        conservation            Line 

NO. 

Amount 

PERCENT 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent     no. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

_L5) 

(6) 

_i7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(io) 

I") 

(   1 

GRAND   TOTAL 

»3, 528,860,089 

100.0 

81,321,011,982 

37. -i 

1388,205,237 

11.0 

8394,790,680 

11.2 

1174,005,443 

4.9 

1) 

(  2 

Alacaua 

40,262,000 

100.0 

14,958,545 

37.2 

5,372,368 

13.3 

1,302,071 

3.2 

628,647 

1.6 

2) 

(  3 

Arizona 

13,113,372 

100.0 

4,907,425 

37.4 

3,01^,588 

23.0 

595,105 

4.5 

239,536 

1.8 

3) 

(  4 

Arkansas 

32,267,267 

100.0 

16,479,212 

51.1 

4,052,674 

12.6 

1,811,085 

5.6 

1,242,185 

3.9 

4) 

{   5 

CALIFORNIA 

192,125,199 

100.0 

34,282,396 

17.9 

19,374,669 

10.1 

20,818,588 

10.S 

23,409,451 

12.2 

5) 

(   6 

Colorado 

44,358,710 

100.0 

17,235,029 

38.9 

3,781,633 

8.5 

2,878,824 

6.5 

5,128,609 

11,6 

6) 

(  7 

CONNECTICUT 

43,320,013 

100.0 

15,981,856 

36.9 

4,902,050 

11.3 

5,298,656 

12.2 

2,070,261 

4.8 

7) 

(    8 

Delaware 

2,992,344 

100.0 

259,987 

8.7 

189,364 

6.3 

301,916 

10.1 

77,723 

2.6 

8) 

(  9 

District  of  Coluubia 

11,799,193 

100.0 

2,304,603 

19.5 

1,302,737 

11.1 

1,198,230 

10.2 

11,238 

0.1 

9) 

(10 

Florida 

29,797,995 

100.0 

9,973,450 

33.5 

5,162,608 

17.3 

1,337,249 

4.5 

601,978 

2.0 

10) 

(11 

GEORSIA 

43,118,427 

100.0 

12,898,025 

29.9 

6,441,334 

14.9 

1,277,705 

3.0 

406,734 

0.9 

11) 

(12 

IDAHO 

13,006,737 

100.0 

3,999,920 

30.7 

1,184,398 

9.1 

475,904 

3.7 

3,221,925 

24.8 

12) 

(13 

Illinois 

255,530,027 

100.0 

109,963,024 

43.0 

19,729,432 

7.7 

42,723,317 

16.7 

10,311,183 

4.0 

13) 

(14 

INDIANA 

88,322,851 

100.0 

40,550,295 

45.9 

9,196,448 

10.5 

9,659,640 

10.9 

6,722,705 

7.6 

14) 

(15 

lOM 

31,121,049 

100.0 

14,468,222 

46.4 

1,737,733 

5.6 

2,785,901 

9.0 

1,915,600 

6,2 

15) 

(16 

KANSAS 

50,523,753 

100.0 

18,326,794 

36.3 

3,457,548 

6.8 

5,486,687 

10.9 

9,553,398 

18.9 

16) 

(17 

KENTUCKY 

49,113,692 

100.0 

29,223,799 

59.5 

6,428,511 

13.1 

1,066,150 

2.2 

355,963 

0.7 

17) 

(18 

LOUISIANA 

47,147,527 

100.0 

10,626,567 

22.5 

5,901,961 

12.5 

15,623,736 

33.1 

77,068 

0.2 

18) 

(19 

MAINE 

11,512,299 

100.0 

6,027,581 

52.4 

290,874 

2.5 

601,514 

5.2 

409,203 

3.6 

19) 

(20 

MARYLAND 

22,992,832 

100.0 

7,258,974 

31.6 

3,711,780 

16.1 

2,273,413 

9.9 

434,440 

1.9 

20) 

(21 

MASSACHUSETTS 

171,645,123 

100.0 

66,831,049 

38.9 

18,398,049 

10.7 

10,167,628 

5.9 

5,071,022 

3.0 

21) 

(22 

UlCHIGAN 

125,966,702 

100.C 

59,230,958 

47.0 

10,322,377 

8.2 

7,484,504 

5.9 

6,994,808 

5.6 

22) 

(23 

MINNESOTA 

87,890,266 

100.0 

36,960,894 

42.1 

11,333,995 

12.9 

12,439,720 

14.2 

3,866,157 

4.4 

23) 

(24 

MISSISSIPPI 

26,012,644 

100.0 

9,592,939 

36.9 

4,077,207 

15.7 

606,059 

2.3 

636,895 

2.4 

24) 

(25 

Missouri 

93,904,224 

100.0 

39,630,233 

42.2 

7,531,688 

8.0 

4,586,118 

4.9 

9,274,785 

9.9 

25) 

(26 

MONTANA 

22,763,045 

100.0 

9,491 ,729 

41.7 

1,518,798 

6.7 

1,948,937 

8.6 

2,983,998 

13.1 

26) 

(27 

NEBRASKA 

31,284,716 

100.0 

14,442,597 

46.2 

1,857,474 

5.9 

1,889,394 

6.0 

2,528,250 

8.1 

27) 

(28 

NEVADA 

3,079,299 

100.0 

728,667 

23.7 

191,924 

6.2 

518,413 

16.8 

272,959 

8.9 

28) 

(29 

NE»    HAMPSHIRE 

10,728,247 

10O.0 

2,872,482 

26.6 

613,956 

5.7 

1,306,320 

12.2 

112,569 

1.0 

29) 

(30 

NEW    JERSEY 

125,437,655 

100.0 

40,074,224 

31.9 

14,870,810 

11.9 

17,734,891 

14.1 

3,689,841 

2.9 

30) 

(31 

NE»    MEXICO 

13,547,413 

100.0 

4,952,918 

36.5 

3,243,924 

23.9 

798,083 

5.9 

1,059,808 

7.8 

31) 

(32 

NEW  YORK 

620,700,295 

100.0 

140,843,815 

22.7 

106,656,872 

17.2 

129,044,221 

20.8 

5,033,942 

0.8 

32) 

(33 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

27,019,486 

100.0 

4,954,742 

18.3 

3,586,470 

13.3 

1,557,191 

5.8 

826,495 

3.0 

(33) 

(34 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

35,052,144 

100,0 

19,567,184 

55.8 

2,932,457 

8.4 

1,886,148 

5.4 

4,680,511 

13.4 

34) 

(35 

Ohio 

230,742,164 

100.0 

95,791,628 

41.5 

22,876,709 

9.9 

23,979,743 

10.4 

11,624,145 

5.0 

(35) 

(36 

Oklahoua 

65,887,004 

100.0 

31,002,192 

47.0 

8,900,612 

13.5 

1,886,205 

2.9 

5,494,096 

8.3 

(36) 

(37 

Oregon 

26,547,670 

100.0 

11,577,740 

43.6 

1,085,863 

4.1 

1,781,855 

6.7 

2,908,293 

11.0 

37) 

(38 

PENNSYLVANIA 

354,228  ,.662 

100.0 

197,763,494 

55.8 

23,782,640 

6.7 

22,353,158 

6.3 

10,962,331 

3.1 

(38) 

(39 

Rhode   Island 

19,336,746 

100.0 

5,224,590 

27.0 

2,506,912 

12.9 

2,045,301 

10.6 

57,380 

0.3 

39) 

(40 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

23,693,111 

100.0 

4,425,965 

18.7 

4,191,229 

17.7 

576,337 

2.4 

367,684 

1.5 

40) 

(41 

SOUTH  Dakota 

32,210,639 

100.0 

18,692,885 

58.0 

1,488,812 

4.6 

716,038 

2.2 

4,359,630 

13.5 

41) 

(42 

Tennessee 

39,513,440 

100,0 

16,199,961 

41.0 

3,078,004 

7.6 

1,521,467 

3.8 

209,368 

0.5 

42) 

(43 

Texas 

76,656,064 

100.0 

33,554,165 

43.8 

6,195,304 

8.1 

3,587,454 

4.7 

2,890,691 

3.6 

43) 

(44 

UTAH 

18,632,567 

100.0 

3,813,091 

20.5 

2,817,586 

15.1 

1,178,172 

6.3 

1,908,274 

10.2 

44) 

(45 

VERMONT 

5,825,130 

100.0 

2,814,044 

48.3 

302,441 

5.2 

193,916 

3.3 

22,926 

0.4 

45) 

(46 

VIRGINIA 

21,497,977 

100.0 

5,492,894 

25.6 

2,064,590 

9.6 

1,313,796 

6.1 

81,697 

0.4 

46) 

(47 

fASHINOTON 

42,162,682 

100.0 

11,573,738 

27.4 

2,885,687 

6.8 

5,102,226 

12.1 

5,814,613 

i3.e 

47) 

(48 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

47,280,280 

100.0 

30,483,145 

64.5 

3,067,934 

6.5 

1,048,964 

2.2 

379,026 

0.8 

48) 

(49 

■  1  SCONS  IN 

97,083,234 

100.0 

29,031,439 

29.9 

9,706,300 

10.0 

17,336,274 

17.9 

11,894,228 

12.2 

49) 

(50 

lYOUINa 

8,615,703 

100.0 

2,880,921 

33.4 

800,231 

9.3 

519,627 

6.0 

982,226 

11.4 

30} 

(51 

HAWA 1 1 

1,490,470 

100.0 

789,955 

53.0 

85,672 

5.7 

166,629 

11.2 

198,748 

13.3 

51) 

(CONCLUDED   ON    NEXT    PAGe) 
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SEWER    SYSTEMS    AND 

Airports  anc 

OTHER 

sanitation 

LINE 

STATE 

OTHER    UTILITIES 
AMOUNT         PERCENT 

Transportation 

White  Collar 

Goods 

AND    HEALTH 

iJiSCELLANEOUS 

-INE 

apu 

Amount       Percent 

Amount       percent 

Amount      percent 

Amount     Percent 

Amount       Percent 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

( 1) 

GRAND    TOTAL 

8316,367,632 

9.0 

5104,910,089 

3.0     $327,141,204 

9.3 

$306,279,730 

8.7 

$94,190,902 

2.6 

$101,957,190 

2.9 

1) 

(    2) 

ALABAMA 

4,469,849 

11.1 

1,136,034 

2.8 

2,801,679 

7.0 

5,637,008 

14.0 

2,444,797 

6.1 

1,511,002 

3.7 

2) 

(    3) 

Arizona 

321,766 

2.5 

204,981 

1.6 

1,167,209 

8.9 

1,519,794 

11.6 

488,477 

3.7 

654,491 

5.0 

3) 

(   4) 

Arkansas 

529,668 

1.6 

212,593 

0.6 

1,614,994 

5.0 

2,940,258 

9.1 

2,196,963 

6.8 

1,187,635 

3.7 

4) 

(    5) 

CALIFORNIA 

20,656,355 

10.8 

10,421,791 

5.4 

29,679,994 

15.4 

26,830,323 

14.0 

1,379,732 

0.7 

5,271,900 

2.7 

5) 

(    6) 

COLORADO 

3,325,899 

7.5 

959,226 

2.1 

2,971,727 

6.7 

5,7^6,058 

13.0 

671,905 

1.5 

1,649,800 

3.7 

6) 

(  7) 

CONNECTICUT 

6,292,426 

14.5 

1,837,172 

4.2 

3,571,982 

8.3 

2,051,639 

4.7 

885,467 

2.1 

428,504 

1.0 

7) 

(  e) 

Delaware 

443,220 

14.8 

194,890 

6.5 

397,725 

13.3 

709,041 

23.7 

343,037 

11.5 

75,441 

2.5 

8) 

(    9) 

District  of  Columbia 

1,936,998 

16.4 

264,647 

2.2 

1,338,251 

11.3 

2,209,202 

18.7 

59,163 

0.5 

1,174,124 

10.0 

9) 

(10) 

Florida 

2,422,659 

8.1 

2,479,114 

8.3 

3,489,041 

11.7 

2,966,228 

10.0 

558,118 

1.9 

807,530 

2.7 

10) 

(11) 

Georgia 

7,029,716 

16.3 

1,651,112 

3.8 

3,700,133 

8.6 

5,848,067 

13.6 

2,014,647 

4.7 

1,850,954 

4.3 

11) 

(12) 

IDAHO 

959,881 

7.4 

58,717 

0.5 

569,904 

4.4 

1,511,319 

11.6 

512,683 

3.9 

511,886 

3.9 

12) 

(13) 

ILLINOIS 

20,849,721 

8.2 

2,218,484 

0.9 

26,000,759 

10.2 

10,621,631 

4.2 

8,648,184 

3.4 

4,464,292 

1.7 

13) 

(14) 

INDIANA 

4,394,926 

5.C 

1,343,929 

1.5 

3,909,395 

4.4 

6,350,682 

7.2 

4,433,475 

5.0 

1,761,356 

2.0 

14) 

(15) 

IOWA 

3,393,930 

10.9 

142,032 

0.5 

2,171,208 

7.0 

3,108,881 

10.0 

182,002 

0.5 

1,215,540 

3.9 

15) 

(16) 

KANSAS 

2,115,535 

4.2 

374,121 

0,8 

2,574,244 

5.1 

6,107,641 

12.1 

1,683,464 

3.3 

844,121 

1.6 

16) 

(17) 

KENTUCKY 

2,703,989 

5.5 

144,968 

0.3 

2,479,869 

5.0 

4,037,202 

8.2 

2,153,425 

4.4 

519,816 

1.1 

17) 

(18) 

LOUISIANA 

3,713,220 

7.9 

548,413 

1.2 

4,469,495 

9.5 

2,477,397 

5.2 

970,332 

2.1 

2,739,338 

5.8 

IS) 

(19) 

MAINE 

1,083,039 

9.4 

998,250 

8.7 

684,387 

5.9 

1,191,786 

10.4 

2,628 

V 

223,037 

1.9 

19) 

(ao) 

MARYLAND 

4,810,476 

20.9 

668,033 

2.9 

1,897,758 

8.3 

1,311,159 

5.7 

311,009 

1.4 

315,790 

1.3 

20) 

(21) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

16,226,424 

9.5 

2,078,635 

1.2 

20,904,370 

12.2 

22,075,257 

12.9 

1,867,617 

1.1 

8,005,072 

4.6 

21) 

(22) 

Michigan 

17,94B,955 

14.3 

5,188,320 

4.1 

9,484,197 

7.5 

5,614,623 

4.5 

49,702 

V 

3,648,258 

2.9 

22) 

(23) 

MINNESOTA 

4,467,932 

5.1 

1,962,831 

2.2 

8,020,571 

9.1 

5,657,845 

6.4 

1,208,460 

1.4 

1,971,861 

2.2 

23) 

(24) 

MISSISSIPPI 

821,926 

3.2 

1,110,351 

4.3 

2,715,155 

10.4 

3,280,440 

12.6 

1,783,261 

6.9 

1,388,411 

5.3 

24) 

(25) 

MISSOURI 

8,026,538 

8.5 

716,955 

0.8 

3,307,544 

3.5 

14,275,925 

15.2 

4,227,876 

4.5 

2,326,562 

2.5 

25) 

(26) 

MONTANA 

1,330,623 

5.8 

412,228 

1.8 

938,197 

4.1 

2,549,501 

11.2 

985,215 

4.3 

603,819 

2.7 

26) 

(27) 

NEBRASKA 

2,307,298 

7.4 

1,096,338 

3.5 

2,639,709 

8.4 

2,931,905 

9.4 

649,293 

2.1 

942,458 

3.0 

27) 

(28) 

NEVADA 

129,966 

4.2 

78,325 

2.6 

271 ,429 

8.6 

373,369 

12.1 

- 

- 

514,247 

16.7 

(28) 

(29) 

New    HAMPSHIRE 

2,524,204 

23.5 

346,616 

3.2 

928,900 

8.7 

1,765,356 

16.5 

9,212 

0.1 

248,630 

2.3 

29) 

(30) 

NEW    JERSEY 

14,103,529 

11.2 

4,506,512 

3.6 

15,541,854 

12.4 

10,014,060 

8.0 

1,564,679 

1.3 

3,337,255 

2.7 

30) 

(31) 

NEW    MEXICO 

565,871 

4.2 

36,415 

0.3 

577,747 

4.3 

958,062 

7.1 

815,689 

6.0 

538,696 

4.0 

31) 

(32) 

NEW    YORK 

69,355,321 

11.2 

27,218,093 

4.4 

81,530,414 

13.1 

34,520,096 

5.6 

11,448,626 

1.8 

15,048,895 

2.4 

32) 

(33) 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

2,056,051 

7.6 

1,252,228 

4.6 

2,411,521 

8.9 

6,285,794 

23.3 

2,723,268 

10.1 

1,365,726 

5.1 

33) 

(34) 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

1,044,769 

3.0 

1!;0,715 

0.4 

1,402,484 

4.0 

1,461,818 

4.2 

1,276,620 

3.6 

649,438 

1.8 

34) 

(35) 

Ohic 

24,609,313 

10.7 

5,964,355 

2.6 

14,806,467 

6.4 

19,966,689 

8.6 

6,141,454 

2.7 

4,981,661 

2.2 

35) 

(36) 

Oklahoma 

4,019,279 

6.1 

314,073 

0.5 

2,649,412 

4.0 

5,299,831 

8.1 

4,153,110 

6.3 

2,168,194 

3.3 

36) 

(37) 

Oregon 

978,538 

3.7 

2,367,089 

8.9 

2,164,400 

8.2 

1,974,992 

7.4 

667,715 

2.5 

1,041,105 

3.9 

37) 

(38) 

Pennsylvania 

20,916,374 

5.9 

12,814,556 

3.6 

25,985,096 

7.4 

26,187,776 

7.4 

4,588,633 

1.3 

8,672,604 

2.5 

38) 

(39) 

Rhode   Island 

3,091,294 

16.0 

133,412 

0,7 

1,925,562 

10.0 

3,110,230 

16.1 

733,923 

3.8 

508,142 

2.6 

39) 

(40) 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

805,602 

3.4 

1,212,966 

5.1 

2,692,715 

11.1 

3,660,698 

15.5 

3,155,415 

13.3 

2,604,500 

11.0 

40) 

(41) 

south    DAKOTA 

999,401 

3.1 

257,841 

0.8 

1,397,265 

4.4 

3,522,426 

10.9 

274,243 

0.9 

502,098 

1.6 

41) 

(42) 

TENNESSEE 

1,048,168 

2.7 

3,227,287 

8.2 

2,009,996 

5.1 

4,925,476 

12.5 

5,380,368 

13.6 

1,913,345 

4.8 

42) 

(43) 

Texas 

4,390,117 

5.7 

677,664 

0.9 

6,365,742 

8.3 

13,024,394 

17.0 

3,562,379 

4.6 

2,408,154 

3.1 

43) 

(44) 

UTAH 

1,447,235 

7.8 

1,443,221 

7.7 

1,854,182 

10.0 

1,413,727 

7.6 

1,056,669 

8.9 

1,100,410 

5.9 

44) 

(45) 

VERMONT 

650,177 

11.2 

150,488 

2.6 

617,587 

10.6 

830,510 

14.2 

- 

- 

243,041 

.4.2 

45) 

(46) 

V  1  RG  1 N  1 A 

1,594,911 

7.4 

417,624 

1.9 

3,228,673 

15.0 

3,023,157 

14.1 

1,704,879 

7.9 

2,575,556 

12.0 

46) 

(47) 

«ASH1NGT0N 

4,579,207 

10.9 

1,846,039 

4.4 

4,204,137 

10.0 

3,635,264 

8.6 

388,819 

0.9 

2,132,952 

5.1 

47) 

(48) 

VEST    VIRGIMA 

2,460,584 

5.2 

603,756 

1.3 

2,007,159 

4.2 

3,598,410 

7.6 

2,326,849 

4.9 

1,304,453 

2.3 

48) 

(49) 

WISCONSIN 

11,921,235 

12.3 

1,143,711 

1.2 

8,110,904 

8.4 

6,090,822 

6.3 

537,329 

0.5 

1,310,942 

1.3 

49) 

(50) 

VYOU 1 NG 

463,344 

5.4 

276,695 

3.2 

843,331 

9.8 

1,015,537 

11.3 

349,691 

4.1 

484,050 

5.6 

50) 

(51)  HAWAII 


28,123       1.9 


46,241      3.1 


114,600        7.7  50,424        3.4 


10,073       0.7      (51) 


A/       LESS    THAN    one-twentieth    OF    ONE    PERCENT. 
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TABLE        11 

NUMBER   UiD  ESTIMATED   APPROVED   COST   Of  *PA   PROJECTS   PLACED    IN    OPERATION, 
BY   STATES  AND   BY   SOURCES   OF   FWDS 

IHROUQH    OECCUBCR    31,    1936 


State 

(1) 
QRANO   TOTAL 

Number 

OF 

Projects 

= 

Estimated  Approved 

Cost 

1       1            — 1 IM. 

===m 

LiNC 

Total 

Federal  Funds 

Sponsors' 

Funds 

Line 

NSl. 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

PERCP(T 

NJ, 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(    1) 

121,240 

♦3,528,860,069 

100.0 

13,065,078,841 

86.9 

♦463,781,248 

13.1 

(  1) 

(   2) 

Alabama 

1,432 

40,262,000 

1.1 

33,299,370 

82.7 

6,962,630 

17.3 

(   2) 

{  3) 

Arizona 

471 

13,113,372 

0.4 

10,428,101 

79.5 

2,685,271 

20.5 

(   3) 

(  4 

Arkansas 

2,716 

32,267,267 

0.9 

25,846,477 

80.1 

6,420,790 

19.9 

(    4) 

(   5) 

CALIFORNIA 

4,342 

192,125,199 

5.4 

165,564,785 

86.2 

26,560,414 

13.8 

(   5) 

(  6 

Colorado 

1,652 

44,358,710 

1.3 

37,785,015 

85.2 

6,573,695 

14.8 

{   6) 

(   7 

Connect  1  CUT 

2,003 

43,320,013 

1.2 

35,531,184 

82.0 

7,788,829 

18.0 

(   7) 

(  ej 

Oela«are 

169 

2,992,344 

0.1 

2,635,018 

88.1 

357,326 

11.9 

(    8) 

(   9 

District  of  Columbia 

87 

11,799,193 

0.3 

10,819,623 

91.7 

979,570 

8.3 

(   9) 

(10) 

Florida 

1,592 

», 797,995 

0.8 

24,371,281 

81.8 

5,426,714 

18.2 

(10) 

(11) 

GEonaiA 

3,027 

43,118,427 

1.2 

32,267,033 

74.8 

10,851,394 

25.2 

(11) 

(12) 

IDAHO 

880 

13,006,737 

0.4 

9,321,809 

71.7 

3,664,928 

28.3 

(12) 

(13) 

Illinois 

3,973 

255,530,027 

7.2 

221,262,404 

86.6 

34,267,623 

13.4 

(13) 

(14) 

Indiana 

3,601 

88,322,851 

2.5 

75,597,094 

85.6 

12,725,757 

14.4 

(14) 

(«) 

l<MA 

1,988 

31,121,049 

0.9 

25,933,239 

83.3 

5,187,810 

16.7 

(15) 

(16) 

Kansas 

3,399 

50,523,753 

1.4 

40,737,870 

80.6 

9,785,883 

19.4 

(16) 

(") 

Kentucky 

1,885 

49,113,692 

1.4 

38,997,879 

79.4 

10,115,813 

20.6 

(17) 

(18) 

Louisiana 

755 

47,147,527 

1.3 

42,951,851 

91.1 

4,195,676 

8.9 

(18) 

(19) 

Maine 

1,201 

11,512,299 

0.3 

9,579,629 

83.2 

1,932,670 

16.8 

(19) 

(20) 

Harylaw 

651 

22,992,832 

0.6 

20,557,545 

89.4 

2,435,287 

10.6 

(20) 

(21) 

Hassachusetts 

7,248 

171,645,123 

4.9 

149,672,861 

87.2 

21,972,252 

12.8 

(21) 

(22 

HlCHIQAN 

2,835 

125,966,702 

3.6 

109,215,349 

86.7 

16,751,353 

13.3 

(22) 

(23 

Minnesota 

3,459 

87,890,266 

2.5 

77,795,488 

88.5 

10,093,778 

11.5 

(23) 

(24 

Mississippi 

2,843 

26,012,644 

0.7 

21,345,884 

82.1 

4,666,760 

17.9 

(24) 

(25) 

Missouri 

3,004 

93,904,224 

2.6 

82,770,792 

88,1 

11,133,432 

11.9 

(25) 

(26 

Montana 

1,180 

22,763,045 

0.6 

19,378,377 

85.1 

3,384,668 

14.9 

(26) 

(27) 

NEBRASKA 

1,728 

31,284,716 

0.9 

25,192,723 

80.5 

6,091,993 

19.5 

(27) 

(28) 

OEVADA 

211 

3,079,299 

0.1 

2,494,128 

81.0 

585,171 

19.0 

(28) 

(29) 

New  Hampshire 

830 

10,728,247 

0.3 

8,809,410 

82.1 

1,918,837 

17.9 

(29) 

(30) 

NEW  Jersey 

4,663 

125,437,655 

3.5 

108,495,742 

86.5 

16,941,913 

13.5 

(30) 

(31) 

NEW  Mexico 

929 

13,547,413 

0.4 

11,731,894 

86.6 

1,815,519 

13.4 

(31) 

(32) 

New  York 

6,731 

620,700,295 

17.6 

575,873.076 

92.S 

44,827,216 

7.2 

(32) 

(33) 

North  Carolina 

1,893 

27,019,486 

0.8 

21,934,369 

81.2 

5,085,117 

18.8 

(33) 

(34) 

NORTH  Dakota 

1,625 

35,052,144 

1.0 

29,612,288 

84.5 

5,439,856 

15.5 

(34) 

(35) 

Olio 

10,991 

230,742,164 

6.5 

202,429,071 

87.7 

28,313,093 

12.3 

(35) 

(M) 

Oklahoma 

2,423 

65,887,004 

1.9 

52,828,393 

80.2 

13,058,611 

19.8 

(36) 

(37 

Oresom 

1,013 

26,547,670 

0.8 

2^945,495 

86.4 

3,602,175 

13.6 

(37) 

(38 

Pennsylvania 

9,087 

354,228,662 

10.4 

321,299,578 

90.7 

32,929,084 

9.3 

(38) 

(39 

Rhode  Island 

663 

19,336,746 

0.5 

15,285,736 

79.1 

4,051,010 

20.9 

(39) 

(40 

South  Carolina 

1,575 

23,693,111 

0.7 

18,109,645 

76.4 

5,583,466 

23.6 

(40) 

(41 

South  Dakota 

1,823 

32,210,639 

0.9 

27,410,051 

85,1 

4,600,588 

14.9 

(41) 

(42 

TENNESSEE 

1,656 

39,513,440 

1.1 

29,018,757 

73.4 

10,494,683 

26.5 

(42) 

(43 

Texas 

4,185 

76,656,064 

2.2 

60,733,346 

79.2 

15,922,718 

20.8 

(43) 

(44 

UTAH 

1,114 

18,632,567 

0.5 

14,627,710 

78.5 

4,004,857 

21.5 

(44) 

(45 

VERMONT 

814 

5,825,130 

0.2 

4,321,126 

74.2 

1,504,004 

25.8 

(45) 

(46 

Virginia 

2,233 

21,497,977 

0.6 

18,680,948 

86.9 

2,817,029 

13.1 

(46) 

(47 

(ASHIMOTON 

1,805 

42,162,682 

1.2 

35,982,081 

85.3 

6,180,601 

14.7 

(47) 

(48 

WEST    VIRQINIA 

1,843 

47,280,280 

1.3 

43,613,519 

92.2 

3,666,761 

7.8 

(48) 

(49 

■ISCDNSIN 

4,383 

97,063,234 

2.8 

82,183,226 

84.7 

14,900,008 

15.3 

(49) 

(SO 

■Yomm 

607 

8,615,703 

0.2 

6,313,294 

73.3 

2,302,409 

26.7 

(50) 

(SI 

HAWAII 

122 

1,490,470 

i/ 

1,486,277 

99.7 

4,193 

0.3 

(51) 

^    Less  than  one-twentieth  of  one  percent. 
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LINE 

NO. 

•aqe  Rate  RcaiON 
AND  State 

TOTAU 

UNSKILLED 

INTER- 
MEDIATE 

Skilled 

PROFESS  1 ONAL 
AND    TECHNICAL 

LINE 
NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

{^) 

(5) 

(6) 

( 1) 


UNITED  STATES 


153.92 


147.00 


J57.10 


176.24 


t85.48 


(   1) 


(2) 
(   3) 

REGION   1 
ARIZONA 

61.62 
50.75 

54.55 
44.00 

(*) 

CALIFORNIA 

62.94 

53.79 

(   5) 

COLORADO 

53.96 

90.12 

(6) 

CONNECTICUT 

67.87 

58.24 

(7) 

IDAHO 

48.65 

42.21 

(   8) 

ILLINOIS 

55.21 

49.97 

(9) 

INDIANA 

53.14 

48.93 

(10) 

IOWA 

50.59 

47.18 

(11) 

KENTUCKY    (PARTS 

OF  KENTON   & 

CAUPBELL   counties) 

58.72 

55.00 

(12) 

MAINE 

50.35 

46.10 

(13) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

66.94 

58.16 

(14) 

MICHieAN 

56.65 

52.64 

(15) 

MINNESOTA 

59.04 

54.64 

(16) 

MISSOURI    (ST.    LOUIS  CITY   AND 

county) 

59.00 

54,92 

(17) 

MONTANA 

49.25 

44.38 

(16) 

NEBRASKA 

55.01 

48.91 

(19) 

NEVADA 

47.41 

44.00 

(20) 

NEC   HAUPSHIRE 

53.04 

49.19 

(21) 

NE«   JERSEY 

64.36 

59.12 

(22) 

NEW   MEXICO 

46.35 

42.39 

(23) 

NEW  YORK    CITY 

75.33 

60.50 

(24) 

NEW  YORK    (EXCL. 

n.y.c.) 

63.18 

56.95 

(25) 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

49.87 

42.84 

(26) 

OHIO 

61.60 

56.69 

(27) 

ORES  ON 

58.82 

51.60 

(28) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

62.23 

57.91 

(29) 

RHODE    ISLAND 

39.65 

53.10 

(30) 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

44.20 

41.70 

(31) 

UTAH 

54.02 

47.69 

(32) 

VERUONT 

46.77 

42.00 

(33) 

lA SHI  NO TON 

58.01 

90.97 

(34) 

IISCONSIN 

58.83 

90.76 

(35) 

tVOUINS 

52.01 

44.00 

(36) 
(37) 

REGION    II 

DELAWARE 

41,08 
52.00 

38.80 
44.87 

(38) 

District  of  Columbia 

49.86 

45.00 

(39) 

KANSAS 

39.42 

36.95 

(40) 

MARYLAND 

51.92 

45.27 

(41) 

MISSOURI    (ExCL. 

ST.    LOUIS  CITY 

AND   county) 

39,25 

37.17 

(42) 

Texas  (36  count 

lEs) 

32.70 

29.86 

(43) 

■EST    VIRGINIA 

41.14 

38.96 

(44) 
(45) 

REGION   III 
ARKANSAS 

31.67 

28.42 

26.63 
23.91 

(46) 

KENTUCKY    (ExCL. 

Parts  of 

CAMPBELL   AND   KEMTOH   C08.) 

25.87 

22.83 

(47) 

LOUISIANA 

41.69 

34.07 

(48) 

OKLAHOMA 

29.23 

24.67 

(49) 

TEXAS    (EXCL.    36  COUNTIES    IN 

REGION    1 

) 

32.19 

27.75 

(50) 

VIRSINIA 

34.04 

26.79 

(51) 
(52) 

REGION    IV     A/ 
ALABAMA 

30.10 
31.74 

24.35 
25.37 

(53) 

FLORIDA 

31.40 

24.77 

(54) 

QEORSIA 

31.44 

25.49 

(55) 

MISSISSIPPI 

26.09 

21.16 

(56) 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

28.91 

24.19 

(57) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

29.84 

21.95 

(58) 

TENNESSEE 

30.39 

25.24 

(39) 

KENTUCKY  -  ENTIRE   STATE 

27.07 

24.01 

(60) 

MISSOURI  -  Entire  state 

46.03 

42.89 

(61) 

TEXAS        -  Entire  state 

32,22 

27.S3 

63.41 
49.96 

81.78 
67.47 

92.24 
74.56 

(2) 
(3) 

62.26 

81.31 

89.94 

(4) 

54.66 

70.34 

81,72 

(   5) 

68.27 

87.50 

95.84 

(   6) 

48.65 

60.21 

67.66 

(7) 

59.48 

75.68 

87.67 

(   8) 

57.39 

73.63 

80.53 

(9) 

95.65 

69.12 

77.99 

(10) 

65.00 

85.00 

94.00 

(11) 

53.99 

66.99 

75,23 

(12) 

68.57 

90,09 

100.62 

(13) 

58.64 

73,75 

81.93 

(14) 

63.59 

78,74 

98.99 

(15) 

64.90 

84.80 

92.06 

(16) 

52.29 

63,99 

69.33 

(17) 

58.46 

74.71 

80.01 

(18) 

49.78 

61.70 

68.72 

(19) 

54.40 

70.56 

78.29 

(20) 

69.86 

82.63 

89.60 

(21) 

47,51 

59.99 

67.41 

(22) 

65.94 

87.06 

101.74 

(23) 

65.05 

86,26 

88.62 

(24) 

49.44 

62.23 

68,71 

(25) 

66.97 

85,93 

95,34 

(26) 

60.18 

77.05 

84.84 

(27) 

67.10 

80,76 

88.70 

(28) 

62.11 

81. 0< 

91.08 

(29) 

48.15 

59.02 

64,92 

(30) 

54.88 

69,79 

78.79 

(31) 

48.00 

59,00 

65,00 

(32) 

59.79 

77.02 

85.28 

(33) 

61.85 

76.66 

90,69 

(34) 

49.78 

62.20 

68.01 

(35) 

49.27 
62.30 

59.81 
77.47 

65.79 
79.98 

(36) 
(37) 

58.00 

72.00 

79.00 

(38) 

46.09 

52.96 

57.97 

(39) 

57,69 

74.17 

77.81 

(40) 

45.10 

53.63 

65.48 

(41) 

36.19 

42.00 

46.39 

(42) 

48.73 

57.36 

61.04 

(43) 

39.25 

35.60 

52.54 
46.13 

58,27 
90.85 

(44) 
(45) 

34.24 

45.58 

51.49 

(46) 

52.24 

68,65 

72,36 

(47) 

35.93 

46.52 

60.82 

(48) 

40.18 

51.74 

55.12 

(49) 

39.68 

53.76 

58.05 

(90) 

36.69 
40.81 
38.61 

50.35 
56,75 
54.37 

55.66 

55.68 
«a.23 

(51) 
(52) 
(53) 

38.84 

54.80 

63.86 

(54) 

29,67 

38.87 

43.33 

(55) 

36.03 

47.54 

53.13 

(56) 

33.38 

42.66 

51.41 

(57) 

40.99 

60,41 

67.27 

(58) 

35.10 

48,00 

51.99 

(59) 

35,44 

64,36 

75.78 

(60) 

39.95 

51.26 

54.74 

(61) 

«/       effective   JULY  1,    1936,    THE   STATES   PREVIOUSLY    COMPRISINO 
REQION    IV  WERE  TRANSFERRED  TO  REGION    III. 
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TABLE       13 

HOURS  AND  EARNINGS   OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  ON  IPA  PROJECTS,   BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 

SniMONTMLV  PCRI»0  CnDINB   DECEMBER    31,    1936 


Average  hourly 

Line 

Type  or  project 

Hours 

Earn ingc 

Earninqs 
(Cents) 

LINE 

NO. 

Number 

PERCENT 

Amount 

PERCENT 

NO- 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(  0 

GRAND   TOTAL ^ 

120,077,294 

100.0 

$61,389,207 

100.0 

51,1 

( 1) 

(   2) 

HiaHWAYS,    R0»08,    AND   STREETS 

41.939.618 

M.9 

19,036.399 

il»o 

£■1 

(2) 

(    3) 

HI3HWAYS 

690,117 

0.6 

297,114 

0,5 

43,1 

(   3) 

(   4) 

FaRU-TO-UARKET    and   OTHER   SECONDARY  ROAOfi 

14,425,227 

12.0 

5,679,400 

9.2 

39,4 

(  4) 

(   5) 

STREETS    AND   ALLEYS 

8,351,842 

7.0 

4,258,944 

6.9 

51.0 

(   5) 

(   6) 

Sidewalks,  curbs,  ano  paths 

1,480,932 

1.2 

789,232 

1.3 

53,3 

(   6) 

(   7) 

Roadside  improvements 

3,159,663 

2.6 

1,699,707 

2.8 

53,8 

(   7) 

(   8) 

Bridoes  and  viaducts 

746,727 

0.6 

389,166 

0.6 

52,1 

(   8) 

(   9) 

Grade-^rossino  elimination 

2,664 

1/ 

1,711 

8/ 

64,2 

(   9) 

(10) 

OTHER   C/ 

13,082,446 

10.9 

5,921,125 

9.7 

45,3 

(10) 

(11) 

Public  Builoinqs 

10.512.541 

8^ 

6.66^.242 

10.9 

63.4 

(11) 

(12) 

Administrative 

1,069,950 

0.9 

778,984 

1.3 

72,8 

(12) 

(13) 

Charitable,  medical  and  mental  institutions 

929,915 

0.8 

692,295 

1.1 

74,4 

(13) 

(14) 

Educational 

3,401,614 

2.8 

2,190,464 

3.6 

64.4 

(14) 

(15) 

Social  and  recreational 

1,652,198 

1.4 

920,993 

1.5 

56,8 

(15) 

(16) 

Federal  (incl.  military  and  Naval) 

1,047,791 

0.9 

649,862 

1.1 

62,0 

(16) 

(17) 

Improvement  of  srounds 

1,240,145 

1.0 

609,201 

1.0 

49.1 

(17) 

(18) 

HOUSINQ 

272,741 

0.2 

172,491 

0,3 

63.2 

(18) 

(19) 

Other  y 

898,187 

0.0 

650,053 

1.0 

72,4 

(19) 

(20) 

Parks  and  Other  Recreational  Facilitics 

11.406.1P3 

2*5 

§,814,660 

JLLd 

59.2 

(20) 

(21) 

PLAYGROUNDS    AND   ATHLETIC    FIELDS 

1,484,002 

1.2 

800,579 

1.3 

53.9 

(21) 

(22) 

Parks 

5,600,708 

4.7 

3,051,225 

5.0 

54,5 

(22) 

(23) 

OTHER   C/ 

4,321,483 

3.6 

2,962,856 

4.8 

68,6 

(23) 

(24) 

Conservation 

5.S75.324 

i.2 

^.734,931 

;il4 

46.5 

(24) 

(25) 

FORESTATION 

151,337 

0.1 

80,339 

0.1 

53,1 

(25) 

(26) 

Erosion  control  and  land  utilization 

320,679 

0.3 

167,031 

0.3 

52,0 

(26) 

(27) 

IRRIGATION    AND   «ATER    CONSERVATION 

4,264,224 

3.5 

1,971,611 

3.2 

46,2 

(27) 

(28) 

PLANT,    CROP,    AND    LIVESTOCK  CONSERVATION 

185,860 

0.2 

96,487 

0.1 

51,9 

(28) 

(29) 

OTHER   C/ 

953,224 

0.8 

419,463 

0,7 

44,0 

(29) 

(30) 

SEWER  Systems  and  Other  utilities 

10.507.630 

8.6 

5.464.601 

8.9 

S^ 

(30) 

(31) 

Water  purification  and  supply 

2,384,065 

2.0 

1,231,711 

2,0 

51,7 

(31) 

(32) 

Sewer  systems 

7,429,767 

6.2 

3,908,054 

6,4 

52.6 

(32) 

(33) 

Electric  utilities 

211,497 

0.2 

120,067 

0.2 

56.6 

(33) 

(34) 

Other  c/ 

482,301 

0.4 

204,769 

0.3 

42.5 

(34) 

(35) 

airports  and  other  transportation 

2.673.541 

2.2 

1.417.059 

^.3 

53,.q 

(35) 

(36) 

Navigation 

319,887 

0.2 

201,594 

0.3 

63.0 

(36) 

(37) 

airports  and  airways 

2,221,900 

1.9 

1,143,987 

1.9 

51.5 

(37) 

(3S) 

other  c/ 

131,754 

0.1 

71,478 

0.1 

54,3 

(38) 

(39) 

■hite  Collar 

1?.637.4?1 

ilia 

9.225.239 

15,0 

67,6 

(39) 

(40) 

Educational 

2,295,237 

1.9 

1,658,893 

2.7 

72,3 

(40) 

(41) 

Professional  and  Clerical 

11,342,194 

9.4 

7,566,346 

12,3 

66,7 

(41) 

(42) 

Goods 

15.960.921 

J3^ 

6.484.766 

10,6 

SS'jS' 

(42) 

(43) 

SewlNQ 

14,301,340 

11.9 

5,695,847 

9,3 

39,'8 

(43) 

(44) 

Cannins 

111,380 

0.1 

44,449 

0,1 

39,9 

(44) 

(45) 

other  c/ 

1,548,201 

1.3 

744,470 

1,2 

48,0 

(45) 

(46) 

Sanitation  and  health 

3.474.798 

2.9 

1.51?.011 

i£. 

.£.5 

(46) 

(47) 

Elimination  or  stream  pollution 

164,998 

0.1 

77,031 

0.1 

46,7 

(47) 

(48) 

MOSQUITO   eradication 

1,366,561 

1.2 

541,021 

0.9 

39.6 

(48) 

(49) 

Other  c/ 

1,943,239 

1.6 

894,959 

1.5 

46,1 

(49) 

(50) 

miscellaneous 

4,089,297 

3*4 

2,034,198 

3,3 

49,7 

(50) 

A/     Included  in  the  grand  total  but  not  distributed  by  types  or  projects  are  hours 

and  earninqs  on  (PA  projects   in  Hawaii,  ahountino  to  200,097  and  $68,4K  respectively, 

_g/      LEES    THAN   ON&'TWE^ITIETK    OF   ONE   PERCENT. 

y      INCLUDES    PROJECTS    CLASEIFIABLE   UNDER   MORE    THAN   ONE   OF  THE   HEADINOS   ABOVE. 
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HOURS  ANO  EARNINGS  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  ON  WPA   PROJECTS,    BY   TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 
CUMULATIVE   THROUQH  DECEMBER   31,    1936 

(subject  to  Revision) 


Type  of  Project 


(  1)  GRAND  TOTAL  A/ 

2)  Highways,  roads  and  Streets 

3)  hishkays 

4)  faru-to-tlarket  and  other  secondary  roads 

5)  streets  ano  alleys 

6)  sidewalks,  curbs  and  paths 

7)  roadside  improvements 

8)  bridges  and  viaducts 

9)  grade-crossing  elimination 

10)  OTHER  B/ 

11)  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

12)  ADMINISTRATIVE 

13)  CHARITABLE,  UEDICAL  AND  MENTAL  INSTITUTIONS 

14)  EDUCATIONAL 

15)  SOCIAL  AND  RECREATIONAL 

16)  FEDERAL  (including  MILITARY  AND  NAVAl) 

17)  ruPROVEUENT  OF  QROUNOS 
le)  HOUSING 

19)  OTHER  B/ 

20)  parks  and  other  recreational  facilities 

21)  Playgrounds  and  athletic  fields 

22)  Parks 

23)  Other  b/ 

24)  conservation 

25)  Forestation 

26)  Erosion  control  ano  land  utilization 

27)  irrigation  and  water  conservation 

28)  Plant,  crop  and  livestock  conservation 

29)  OTHER  B/ 

30)  SEWER  Systems  and  Other  Utilities 

31)  water  purification  and  supply 

32)  Sewer  systems 

33)  Electric  utilities 

34)  OTHER  B/ 

35)  Airports  and  Other  Transportation 

36)  Airports  and  airways 

37)  Navigation 

38)  Other  b/ 

39)  White  collar 

40)  educational 

41)  Profess  I CNAL  and  clerical 

42 )  goods 

43)  sewing 

44)  CANNING 

45)  OTHER  y 

46)  sanitation  and  health 

47)  elimination  of  stream  pollution 

48)  mosouito  eradication 

49)  Other  B/ 

(so)  miscellaneous 


4,000,329,942       100.0 


J1, 829,494,192 


100.0 


A/   TOTALS  INCLUDE  2,475,796  HOURS  WORKED  AND  $854,371  EARNED  (EACH  REPRESENTING  0.1  PERCENT  OF  THEIR 

RESPECTIVE  totals)  ON  PROJECTS  IN  HAWAII,  FOR  WHICH  NO  BREAKDOWN  BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS  16  AVAILABLE. 
B/   INCLUDES  PROJECTS  CLASSIFIABLE  UNDER  MORE  THAN  ONE  OF  THE  HEADINGS  ABOVE. 


Average 

HOURLY 


LINE 

HOURS 

Earnings 

earnings 
(cents) 

Line 

NO. 

NUMBER 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

45.7 


(  1) 


1,502,326,962 
24,844,228 

37.6 
0.6 

612,591.511 
9,868,001 

33.5 
0.5 

40.8 
39.7 

(  2) 
(   3) 

522,135,973 

13.0 

183,140,300 

10.0 

35.1 

(   4) 

335,619,531 

8.4 

152,428,964 

8.3 

45.4 

(   5) 

51 ,266,489 

1.3 

24,491,801 

1.3 

47.6 

(    6) 

166,680,696 

4.2 

81 ,355,747 

4.5 

48.8 

(   7) 

26,915,223 

0.7 

12,434,777 

0.7 

46.2 

(   8) 

2,180,061 

0.1 

1,250,833 

0.1 

57.4 

(   9) 

372,684,761 

9.3 

147,621,088 

8.1 

39.6 

(10) 

330.420,837 
37,542,084 

8.4 
0.9 

190.264,176 
25,081,045 

10.4 
1.4 

56,2 
66.8 

(11) 
(12) 

34,941,061 

0.9 

22,165,765 

1.2 

63.4 

(13) 

109,605,236 

2.7 

61,889,738 

3.4 

56.5 

(14) 

52,488,285 

1.3 

26,070,005 

1.4 

49.7 

(15) 

20,569,226 

0.5 

11,557,801 

0.6 

56.2 

(16) 

47,733,318 

1.2 

20,447,160 

1.1 

42.8 

(17) 

8,326,728 

0.2 

5,145,494 

0.3 

61,6 

(18) 

27,214,899 

0.7 

17,907,168 

1.0 

65.8 

(19) 

428,986,856 
67,613,671 

10.7 
1.7 

225.231,575 
31,349,314 

12.3 
1.7 

52.5 

46.4 

(20) 

(2 ; 

203,965,405 

5.1 

97,654,387 

5.3 

47.9 

(22) 

157,407,780 

3.9 

96,227,874 

5,3 

61.1 

(23) 

206.633,710 

8,413,050 

5.2 
0.2 

87.607.105 
3,355,226 

4.8 
0.2 

42.4 
39,9 

(24) 
(25) 

14,045,174 

0,4 

6,422,715 

0.4 

45.7 

(26) 

144,444,001 

3.6 

61,662,603 

3.4 

42,7 

(27) 

5,558,366 

0.1 

2,709,109 

0.1 

48,7 

(28) 

34,173,119 

0.9 

13,457,452 

0.7 

39,4 

(29) 

329,477,562 

8.2 

154,491.266 

8,4 

46,0 

(30) 

71,676,392 

1.8 

32,968,043 

1,8 

46.0 

(31) 

238,080,071 

5.9 

112,472,116 

6.1 

47.2 

(32) 

6,031 ,005 

0.2 

3,012,822 

0.2 

50.0 

(33) 

13,690,094 

0.3 

6,038,285 

0.3 

44.1 

(34) 

80,736.578 
64,745,574 

2.0 
1.6 

39.214.801 
30,055,006 

2.1 
1,6 

48.6 
46.4 

(35) 
(36) 

10,377,088 

0.3 

6,338,443 

0.3 

61.1 

(37) 

5,613,916 

0.1 

2,821,352 

0.2 

50.3 

(38) 

373,087,058 

9.3 

234.868,670 

12.9 

63.0 

(39) 

75,069,137 

1.9 

48,708,005 

2.7 

64.9 

(40) 

298,017,921 

7.4 

1 86,1  eO, 665 

10.2 

62.5 

(41) 

484.456,301 
418,389,630 

12.1 
10,4 

182,603.140 
154,257,561 

10.0 
8,4 

37.7 
36.9 

(42) 
(43) 

3,789,157 

0.1 

1,439,695 

0.1 

38.0 

(44) 

62,277,494 

1.6 

26,905,884 

1.5 

43.2 

(45) 

136.023.324 
4,120,381 

3.4 
0.1 

51,186.535 
1,885,594 

2.8 
0.1 

37.6 
45.6 

(46) 
(47) 

64,026,910 
67,876,033 

1.6 
1.7 

22,125,573 
27,175,368 

1.2 
1.5 

34.6 
40.0 

(48) 
(49) 

117,704,958 

3.0 

50,581,042 

2.7 

43.0 

(50) 
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FOREWORD 


Provision  of  jobs  on  socially  desirable  and 
useful  projects  for  persons  destitute  as  a  result  of 
prolonged  xmemployment  is  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Works  Program  was  initiated  under  the  ERA.  Act  of 
1935  and  for  which  it  has  been  continued  \inder  sub- 
sequent Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  acts.  The 
extent  of  employment  provided  by  the  various  govern- 
ment agencies  cooperating  in  the  activities  directed 
towards  this  end,  the  funds  used,  and  other  informa- 
tion concerning  the  operation  of  the  Program  are 
presented  in  sane  detail  in  this  report. 

Like  the  previous,  more  ocmprehensive,  issue, 
dated  March  1937,  this  report  was  prepared  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  Wo.  7034.  This  order 
creating  the  Works  Progress  Administration  included 
among  its  duties  that  of  obtaining  periodic  reports 
of  employment  on  projects  said  of  the  progress  in 
project  operations  as  well  as  responsibility  for  the 
ihonest,  efficient,  speedy,  and  coordinated  operation 
of  the  Program  as  a  whole. 

The  data  shown  in  this  report  on  allocations, 
obligations,  and  expenditures  from  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  Works  Program  have  been  taken  from  re- 
ports of  the  Cammissioner  of  Accounts  and  Deposits 
of  the  Treasiory  Department. 
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The    ERA   Act   of   1937 


Provision  for  the  continuation  of  the 
WPA  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1937-38  is 
contained  in  the  ERA  Act  of  1937,  which 
vras  signed  by  the  President  on  J\xne  29, 
1937.  This  act  appropriates  .|1, 500, 000,- 
000  for  the  specific  purpose  of  continuing 
to  provide  relief,  and  work  relief  on  use- 
ful public  projects,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  Together  with  such  un- 
expended balances  as  the  President  may  de- 
termine of  previous  appropriations  made 
for  this  purpose,  these  funds  are  to  re- 
main available  until  J\me  30,  1938,  and 
are  to  be  so  administered  during  the  fis- 
cal year  as  to  constitute  the  total  amount 
that  will  be  furnished  for  relief  purposes 
during  that  time. 


(c)  Assistance  for  educational,  profes- 
sional, and  self-help  and  clerical 
persons  and  women's  projects,  $380,- 
000,000 


(d) 


National 
000,000. 


Youth  Administration,  |75,- 


These  limitations  may  be  modified  by  in- 
creasing each  proportionately  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  of  line xp ended  bal- 
ances transferred  from  the  earlier  relief 
appropriation  acts,  or  by  making  adjust- 
ments between  classes.  In  maJcing  the 
latter  the  increase  through  transfer  from 
other  classes  may  not  exceed  15  percent  of 
the  class  limitation. 


Project    Limitations 

Like  the  ERA.  Act  of  1936,  the  re- 
cently approved  act  makes  funds  available 
for  general  classes  of  projects  ajid  sets 
the  maximum  amount  that  may  be  used  for 
projects  in  each  of  the  classes.  The  1937 
Act  establishes  4  classes  of  projects,  a 
substantial  reduction  from  the  10  classes 
prescribed  by  the  1936  Act,  This  change 
was  made  in  order  to  simplify  certain  ad- 
ministrative and  accounting  practices. 
The  classes  of  projects  and  the  limita- 
tions imposed  on  each  under  the  1937  Act 
are  as  follows: 


(a) 


(b) 


Higlumys  j 
000,000 


roads,  and  streets,   |415,- 


Public  buildings,  parks  and  other 
recreational  facilities,  including 
buildings  therein,  public  utilities, 
electric  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion lines  or  systems  to  seirve  per- 
sons in  rural  areas,  including  proj- 
ects sponsored  by  and  for  the  benefit 
of  nonprofit  and  cooperative  associ- 
ations, sewer  systems,  water  supply 
and  purification,  airports  and  oth^r 
transportation  facilities,  flood  con- 
trol, conservation,  eradication  of 
insect  pests,  and  miscellaneous  work 
projects,   $630,000,000 


The  act  also  provides  that  the  appro- 
priation is  to  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  Resettlement  Administration 
for  such  loans,  relief,  and  r\iral  rehabil- 
itation for  needy  persons  as  the  President 
may  determine.  Funds  for  this  purpose  and 
for  Wk  projects  previously  approved  do  not 
fall  within  the  classes  mentioned  above. 

Provisions  have  been  made  for  the 
completion  of  both  Federal  and  non-Federal 
projects.  No  Federal  construction  project 
may  be  undertaken  unless  Federal  funds 
sufficient  for  its  completion  have  been 
irrevocably  set  aside  (except  flood  con- 
trol and  water  conservation  projects  au- 
thorized by  other  acts).  A  non-Federal 
project  may  be  undertaken  only  if  the 
sponsor  has  made  a  written  agreement  to 
finance  such  part  of  the  entire  cost  as  is 
not  to  be  supplied  frcm  Federal  fxmds. 
The  act  restricts  administrative  expendi- 
ture of  any  agency  (with  the  exception  of 
nine  agencies  specifically  designated)  to 
not  more  thein  5  percent  of  its  total  allo- 
cations. 


Wage   and    Employment    Provisions 

Many  of  the  earlier  provisions  gov- 
erning employment  under  the  Works  Program 
are  oontinued  under  the  1937  ERA  Act.     The 


rates  of  pay  for  persons  engaged  on  work 
projects  shall  not  be  less  than  the  rates 
paid  for  work  of  a  similar  nature  in  the 
same  locality.  Persons  in  actual  need  who 
have  not  previously  been  on  relief  rolls 
continue  to  be  given  the  seme  eligibility 
for  employment  as  persons  previously  on 
the  rolls,  and  the  fact  that  a  person  has 
received  either  adjusted- service  bonds  or 
payment  of  an  adjuBted-ccmpensation  certif- 
icate is  not  considered  in  detennining 
actual  need  of  employment. 

In  the  1937  Act  it  is  specifically 
provided  that  no  relief  person  employed  on 
a  work  project  who  refuses  an  offer  of 
private  employment  at  the  same  or  higher 
wages  under  reasonable  working  conditions 
and  on  a  job  which  he  is  capable  of  doing, 
may  be  retained  on  a  Vforks  Program  job. 
It  is  further  provided  that  a  worker  im- 
mediately resumes  his  previous  employment 
status  under  th.e  'v'/orks  Program  if  after 
accepting  private  employment  he  loses  his 
job  through  no  fault  of  his  own  and  is 
still  in  need  of  relief.  As  between  proj- 
ects of  the  TTPA  and  all  other  agencies 
participating  in  the  Program,  the  act 
specifies  that  relief  workers  may  not  be 
employed  by  the  IPA  if  they  refuse  similar 
employment  on  projects  of  other  agencies 
at  vmges  comparable  with,  or  higher  than, 
"H'A  wages.  Upon  termination  of  work  under 
other  agencies,  a  worker  resumes  his  eli- 
gibility for  employment  elsewhere  on  the 
Program, 

The  mk  Act  of  1937  takes  cognizance 
of  the  citizenship  of  workers.  Preference 
in  'ifllPA  employment  shall  be  given  first 
to  American  citizens  in  need  of  relief, 
and  next,  to  aliens  who  had  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act.  Veterans  of  the  World 
ViTar  and  Spanish  War  who  are  in  need  of  re- 
lief shall  be  given  preference  for  employ- 
ment under  the  WPA.  The  earlier  provi- 
sions that  agencies  shall  not  knowingly 
employ  aliens  illegally  within  the  United 
States  on  any  projects  financed  vinder  the 
ERA.  Act  of  1936  are  extended  in  the  1937 
Act  to  apply  to  aliens  who  have  not  filed 
declaration  of  intention  to  became  citi- 
zens. 

Other    Provisions 

The  general  provisions  in  regard  to 
disability  or  death  comDensation  and  bene- 


fits, as  contained  in  the  Act  of  February 
15,  1934,  remain  substantially  unchanged. 
Hovrever,  the  maximum  monthly  compensation 
rate  is  raised  to  $30,  exclusive  of  medi- 
cal costs,  and  authorization  is  given  for 
the  establishment  of  a  special  fund  for 
the  payment  of  such  benefits  in  an  amount 
to  be  determined  by  the  United  States  Em- 
ployees'   Compensation  Commission. 

The  act  also  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  IT/PA  to  wind  up  the  affairs 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration and  makes  the  Administration's 
funds  available  for  expenditure  until  June 
30,   1938. 

Other  sections  of  the  1937  EP^  Act 
concern  appointments  and  separations  of 
administrative  personnel;  establishment  of 
revolving  funds  for  procurement  of  mater- 
ials, supplies,  and  equipment;  projects 
for  constructing  or  repairing  penal  insti- 
tutions; and  penalities  for  false  and 
fraudulent  statements. 


PWA    Extension   Act   of   1937 

Title  II  of  the  bill  containing  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
1937  as  Title  I  extends  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Administration  of  Public  YiTorks 
(FfA)  for  another  2  years  -  until  July  1, 
1939.  All  provisions  governing  the  op- 
eration of  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion are  conbinued  in  effect,  except  that 
the  date  by  which  a  non-Federal  project 
is  to  be  substantially  completed  is 
changed  from  July  1,  1938,  to  July  1, 
1939. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  act  is  an 
increase  from  $250,000,000  to  $400,000,000 
in  the  amount  which  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  is  authorized  to  have 
invested  at  any  one  time  in  securities 
purchased  from  the  RTA.  The  amount  which 
the  PIVA  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
use,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
for  grants  from  funds  realized  from  the 
sale  of  seoTirities  is  also  increased  from 
$300,000,000  to  $359,000,000. 

Certain  restrictions  are  imposed  in 
the  administration  of  the  PWA  non-Federal 
program.  No  new  applications  for  loans  or 
^ants  for  non-Federal  projects  may  be 
considered     after     the  date  of  the  passage 


of  the  act,  and  no  allotments  ms.y  be  made 
for  projects  the  applications  for  which 
were  not  approved  by  the  PT^'A  examining  di- 
visions prior  to  that  date.  In  addition, 
specific  limitation  is  placed  on  the  a- 
mounts  of  loans  or  grants  which  may  be 
made  for  specific  classes  of  projects. 
These  classes  and  the  act  limitations  upon 
loans  and  grants  for  them  are  as  follows: 

(a)  School  projects  (other  than  those  in 
class  (b)  and  (c)  below),  to  elimi- 
nate or  ameliorate  conditions  hazard- 
ous to  the  life,  health,  or  safety  of 
school  children: 

Grants,  ^60,000,000 
Loans,  111, 000, 000 

(b)  Projects  authorized  or  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  which  provisions  have  been 
made  at  elections  or  by  State  legis- 
lat;ares  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
act: 

Grants,  $70,000,000 
Loans,   |22,00O,000 


(c)  Projects  for  which  appropriations 
have  ^been  made  by  State   legislatures: 

Grants,    |15,000,000 
Loans,      |  2,000,000 

(d)  Projects  to  be  financed,  except  for 
the  grant,  by  issuance  to  contractors 
of  tax  or  assessment  securities  at 
not  less  than  par  value,  with  certain 
qualifications: 

Grants,   |5, 000, 000 
Loans ,  

(e)  Projects  for  which  funds  have  been 
tentatively  earmarked  but  formal  al- 
lotments not  yet  made: 

Grants,    154,000,000 
Loans,      178,000,000. 

As  in  the  case  of  projects  financed 
by  fimds  appropriated  under  the  ERA  Act  of 
1937,  the  amount  specified  for  any  of 
these  classes  may  be  increased  by  not  more 
than  15  percent  through  transfer  from 
other  classes. 


Works  Prosram  Employment 


By  the  last  wee'k.  of  Curtailment  of  Works  Program  employ- 
May  1937  the  number  of  nent  has  progressed  continuously  since 
persons  employed  under   March  1936  except  for  a  period  of  4  months 


the  V/orks  Frogram  had 
dropped  to  nore  than  a 
million  below  the  num- 
ber working  at  the  peak 
of  employment  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  1936. 
From  a  majcimum  of  3,840,000  persons  em- 
ployment had  declined  29  percent  to  2,736r 
000  for  the  week  ending  May  29,  1937.  1/ 
The  major  factor  contributing  to  this  re- 
duction has  been  the  steady  improvement  in 
business  conditions  wtiich  has  enabled  in- 
dustry to  absorb  large  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed workers  v/ho  had  been  provided  with 

jobs  through  the  Works  Program.  A  gen-  Employ  men's  by  Asencies 
eral  review  of  the  needs  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  WPA  and  the  Federal  agencies 
operating  under  force  account  methods  was 
made  in  November  and  December  1936  in  or- 
der to  eliminate  frcm  the  rolls  persons 
no  longer  qualifying 


in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1936,  The 
necessity  of  providing  v;ork  for  drought 
victims  resulted  in  an  increase  in  employ- 
ment betvveen  June  and  November  of  approxi- 
mately 300,000  persons,  most  of  vjhom  -were 
employed  under  the  WPA.  Since  the  first 
of  Novanber,  however,  the  number  of  jobs 
on  work  projects  has  been  reduced  by  770,- 
000,  due  in  part  to  transfer  of  drought 
cases  to  the  Resettlement  Administration 
and  in  part  to  further  opening  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  private  industry. 


Of  the  2,736,000  persons  employed  un- 
der the  V/orks  Program  during  the  week  end- 
ing May  29,  1937,  1,999,000  ivere  WTA  work- 
ers. This  number  represents  a  reduction 


for  work  on  the  basis 
of  need.  Quota  reduc- 
tions necessitated  by 
the  limited  funds  a- 
vailable  have  further 
contributed  to  the  de- 
cline in  emplo:'nnent. 
Such  curtailment  has 
been  accomplished  to 
a  considerable  degree 
through  restriction  on 
the  replacement  of 
workers  leaving  the 
Frogram. 
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1/  These  totals-  do  not 
iool'ude  young  persons 
aided  imder  the  Nation- 
al Youth  Administration 
(191,982  on  irork  proj- 
ects and  434,744  under 
the  student  aid  program 
in  April  1937  as  shown 
in  some  detail  in  the 
article  on  page  62),  or 
recipients  of  rural  re- 
habilitation loans  and 
grants  under  the  Reset- 
tlement Administration* 


1935 


1936 


1937 
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TABLE  1 


WORKS  HIOGRAM  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  MAJOR  AGENCIES 
July  1935  to  May  1937 


(in  Thousands ) 

Titier- 

Other  Agi 

encies 

Agri- 

Reset- 

gency 

Total 

culture 

tlement 

Conser- 

Other 

(Excl. 

Week 

Grand 

vation 

Agen- 

Public 

PubUc 

istra- 

All 

Ending 

Total 

WPA 

Work  a/ 

cies 

Roads ) 

Navy 

Roads  B/ 

PTfA 

tion  C/ 

War 

Other 

1935 

Jxay 

31 

689 

70 

487 

132 

7 

1 

116 

^ 

2 

6 

5/ 

August 

31 

1,015 

253 

593 

169 

35 

8 

100 

2/ 

3 

16 

7 

September 

28 

1,195 

456 

557 

182 

51 

11 

77 

1 

4 

31 

7 

October 

26 

1,541 

777 

556 

208 

61 

15 

66 

1 

4 

48 

13 

November 

30 

3,211 

2,446 

544 

221 

62 

16 

51 

4 

6 

55 

27 

December 

28 

3,496 

2,740 

519 

237 

61 

17 

38 

15 

17 

54 

35 

1936 

January 

25 

3,710 

2,926 

487 

297 

58 

18 

52 

34 

32 

54 

49 

Eebnmry 

29 

3,836 

3,036 

459 

341 

60 

16 

54 

41 

48 

54 

68 

Marcb 

28 

3,728 

2,872 

434 

422 

61 

15 

84 

77 

60 

56 

69 

April 

25 

3,478 

2,570 

391 

517 

65 

17 

123 

119 

70 

55 

68 

May 

30 

3,318 

2,340 

409 

569 

72 

15 

143 

152 

64 

54 

69 

June 

27 

3,237 

2,256 

381 

600 

71 

10 

167 

168 

65 

50 

69 

July 

25 

3,238 

2,249 

404 

585 

60 

10 

170 

171 

63 

43 

68 

August 

29 

3,338 

2,376 

386 

576 

75 

16 

139 

171 

55 

34 

86 

September 

26 

3,417 

2,482 

363 

572 

83 

17 

128 

161 

48 

38 

97 

October 

31 

3,501 

2,581 

405 

514 

66 

17 

92 

148 

50 

37 

104 

November 

28 

3,352 

2,482 

389 

481 

66 

16 

73 

138 

52 

39 

97 

December 

26 

2,988 

2,192 

377 

419 

67 

14 

44 

118 

50 

34 

92 

1937 

January 

30 

2,893 

2,138 

407 

348 

50 

14 

27 

101 

46 

27 

83 

February 

27 

2,874 

2,146 

392 

336 

45 

13 

31 

102 

45 

25 

75 

March 

27 

2,833 

2,115 

375 

343 

42 

14 

34 

109 

44 

27 

73 

April 

24 

2,808 

2,070 

374 

364 

40 

15 

46 

121 

43 

30 

69 

May 

29 

2,736 

1,999 

349 

387 

43 

15 

50 

128 

43 

32 

76 

y    Since 

July 

1,   1936, 

Emergency  Conservation  Work  has  beer 

I  financed  largely  by 

direct  appropria- 

tions 

• 

B/    Does  : 

not  include  eir 

iployment   on  Federal- 

-aid  and 

State  highway  projects. 

which 

are  not 

financed  by 

ERA  act  funds  but  on  -which  qualified  workers  certified 

as   in 

need  of  relief 

are  given 

I  preference 

in  employment.     On 

these  projects   eniployment  has  ranged 

from 

a  minimum 

of  12 

,688  during  the  week 

ending  Febrtiary  8, 

1936,   to  a 

maximum  c 

)f  77,605  during 

the  week  ending  August  15,   1936. 

C/    Transferred  to  the 

Department 

of  Agriculture  on  January 

■  1,   1937. 

D/     Less 

than  1 

500  persons. 

of  34  percent  from  WPA  peak  employment 
v±iicli  occurred  late  in  February  1936.  At 
the  end  of  May  1937  Saergency  Conservation 
Work  provided  snployment  for  349,000  per- 
sons. The  remainder  of  the  Works  Program 
employees  (387,000  persons)  were  engaged 
on  projects  supervised  by  the  37  other 
Federal  agencies  operating  projects  under 
the  Works  Program. 

Over     64  percent     of     the  persons  em- 
ployed under     agencies  other     than  the  Wk 


and  ECW  were  working  on  projects  operated 
by  four  agencies.  The  Non-Federal  Divi- 
sion of  the  Public  Works  Administration 
had  11£,000  persons  at  work  (about  56,000 
each  on  projects  operating  with  funds  from 
the  EEIA.  Act  of  1935  and  on  projects  oper- 
ating with  grants  made  from  the  revolving 
funds  of  PWA  as  provided  for  in  the  ERA 
Act  of  1936);  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
50,000;  the  Resettlement  Administration, 
43,000  (not  including  recipients  of .rural 
rehabilitation  loans     and  grants);   and  the 


CHART  2 
WORKS  PROGRAM   EMPLOYMENT 


Week       Ending      May      29,     1937 


MAJOR  AGENCIES 


THOUSANDS    OF     PERSONS 
O  500 


WPA 

CCC 

OTHER  AGENCIES 


OTHER  AGENCIES   (excluding  wpa  and  ccc) 


AGRICULTURE 

ENTOMOLOGY,  PLANT  QUARANTINE 

FOREST  SERVICE 

PUBLIC  ROADS 

SOIL  CONSERVATION 

OTHER 

COMMERCE 


THOUSANDS   OF  PERSONS 
O  lo 


INTERIOR 


P  R  R  A 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

RECLAMATION 

OTHER 

YARDS  AND  DOCKS 


^ HOUSING  DIVISION 
NON.FEDERAL  DIVISION 


NAVY 

PWA 

RESETTLEMENT  ADMN. 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
TREASURY 

WAR         ^^ 

ALL  OTHER 


CORPS  OF   ENGINEERS 
QUARTERMASTER  CORPS 
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Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration, 
43,000  persons.  In  addition,  more  than 
10,000  persons  were  employed  on  V»orks  Pro- 
grem  jobs  under  each  of  the  following 
agencies:  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Housing  Division  of  PM,  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  (Quarantine,  and  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

A  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  working  on  projects  operated  by 
Federal  agencies  other  than  the  Ti(orks 
Progress  Administration  and  Bnergency  Con- 
servation V/ork  has  been  in  evidence  during 
the  past  3  months.  Between  the  weeks  end- 
ing February  E7  and  May  29,  approximately 
61,000  workers  were  added  to  the  programs 
of  these  agencies.  The  expansion  occurred 
chiefly  on  projects  prosecuted  by  the  Non- 
Federal  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration and  by  the  Bixreau  of  Public 
Roads.  This  increase  was  offset,  however, 
by  a  decline  in  Bnergency  Conservation 
Work  employment  from  392,000  persons  to 
349,000  during  the  same  period.  Conse- 
quently the  extent  of  the  decline  in  Works 
Program  employraent  during  the  last  3 
months  has  been  determined  largely  by  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  WPA  workers. 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
employment  under  the  Works  Program  is,  and 
has  been,  provided  on  WPA  projects.  Be- 
tween 10  and  15  percent  of  the  total  has 
been  Emergency  Conservation  Work  employ- 
ment, and  the  remainder,  varying  fran  7  to 

TABLE  2 

PERCENTAGE  OF  'WORKS  PROGRiM  BCLOYMENT 
UNDER  WA,  ECW,  AND  OTHER  AGENCHS 

Quarterly  -  December  1935  to  May  1937 


Week 
Ending 

Total  Num- 
ber    of  Per- 
sons Iknployed 
(Thousands) 

Percentage  of  Total 
Persons  Enploved  Under 
Othor 
WPA            BCW        Afienoies 

1935 
Deoember 

28 

3,496 

78.4 

14.8 

6.8 

1936 

Maxell 

June 

September 
Deoeniber 

28 
27 
26 
26 

3,728 
3,237 
3,417 
2,988 

77,0 
69.7 
72.6 
73.4 

11.6 
11.8 
10.6 
12.6 

11.3 
18.5 
16.8 
14.0 

1937 
Uarc'h 

May 

27 
29 

2,833 
2,736 

74.6 
73.1 

13.2 
12.8 

12,1 
14,1 

over  18  percent,  has  been  on  jobs  of  the 
other  Federal  agencies  participating  in 
the  Works  Program.  This  distribution  of 
employment  is  summarized  in  Table  2  and 
shovm  in  detail  for  each  agency  in  Table  I 
of  the  appendix. 


Workers  Certified  as  in  Need  of  Relief 

Persons  employed  \inder  the  Works  Pro- 
gram are  drawn  predominantly  from  the  un- 
employed who  have  been  certified  as  in 
need  of  relief.  Such  certification  of 
eligibility  for  employment  is  made  by 
local  relief  agencies,  designated  to  act 
in  this  capacity;  the  VJPA,  however,  makes 
assignments  to  project  jobs  and  passes  on 
the  employability  of  persons  who  have  been 
certified  as  in  need  of  relief.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  program  it  was  stipulated 
that  at  least  90  percent  of  project  per- 
sonnel should  be  persons  who  had  been  cer- 
tified as  in  need  of  relief.  Exemption 
from  the  90  percent  provision  was  allowed 
only  if  unusual  circumstances  justified  a 
larger  nonrelief  percentage.  During  the 
period  of  full  Works  Program  operation, 
beginning  late  in  1935,  the  VJPA  has  con- 
sistently drawn  about  95  percent  of  its 
workers  from  persons  certified  as  in  need. 
Baergency  Conservation  VJork  has  ranged  be- 
tvjeen  86  eoad  89  percent  with  respect  to 
the  proportion  of  persons  taken  rrom  fami- 
lies in  need  of  relief,  and  the  remaining 
Federal  agencies  as  a  group  have  averaged 
50  percent  or  more.  The  latter  group 
varies  from  time  to  time,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  specific  agencies  operating 
projects  and  with  respect  to  the  size  of 
any  agency's  employment  compared  to  the 
total  of  the  group.  The  relief  status  of 
the  personnel  of  each  agency  reflects  the 
nature  of  its  operations  and  the  extent  to 
i^ich  circumstances  of  project  operations 
have  required  exemption  frcLi  the  90  per- 
cent relief  labor  stipulation.  Table  3 
summarizes  at  Quarterly  intervals  the  per- 
centages of  project  Tjorkers  who  were  cer- 
tified as  in  need  of  relief,  giving  data 
for  the  WPA,  ECW,  and  all  other  agencies. 
Details  regarding  individual  agencies  in- 
cluded in  the  last  group  may  be  found  in 
Table  II  of  the  appendix. 

A  recent  administrative  order,  effec- 
tive April  15,  1937,  has  increased  to  95 
percent  the  relief  ratio  required  for  WPA 
operations.  The  effect  of  this  may  be 
observed  in  the  increase  in  the  percentage 
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TABLE  3 

MUIv-T!ER  OF  PERSONS  CEP.TTFTED  .'if-:  IN  OTED  C?  RELIEF 
AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  HvFLCYED  U!<r-ER 
?:PA,  ECW,  AND  OTHEP.  AGET'TCICS 

Ouarterly  -  December  1935  to  May  1937 


T^eek 

All 

Other 

Ending 

Agencies 

T,TA 

ECT7 

Agencies 

1935 

December 

28 

93.2 

95.9 

88.5 

72.1 

1936 

V^rch 

28 

90.6 

95.2 

88.2 

61.6 

J\ine 

27 

86.0 

94.7 

88.0 

50.4 

September 

26 

87.7 

94.9 

87.0 

57.2 

EeceiLber 

26 

89.1 

94.7 

87.2 

61.6 

1937 

March 

27 

90.2 

95.6 

87.3 

59.8 

Kay 

29 

89.8 

96.5 

86.3 

58.3 

of  certified  WA  v/orkers  that  lias  taken 
place  during  recent  months.  In  the  last 
weeks  of  January  and  February  1337  the 
number  of  workers  certified  as  in  need  of 
relief  represented  95.3  and  94.9  percent, 
respectively,  of  the  total,  but  at  the  end 
of  March  this  percentage  was  25. G  and  at 
the  end  of  April,  96.3.  By  the  v.'Gck  end- 
ing May  23,  as  many  as  96.5  percent  of  the 
total  nuiQber  of  persons  working  on  WPA 
projects  v;ero  certified  v;orkers. 

M-Ost  of  the  persons  certified  as  in 
need  of  relief  who  have  Works  Program  jobs 
are  the  chief  breadwinners  of  their  fami- 
lies. Exception  to  this  generalization 
occurs  in  the  case  of  young  men  employed 
on  Buei-gency  Conservation  Work,  who  are 
exempted  froti  the  regulation  that  only  one 
manber  of  a  family  may  hold  a  Works  Pro- 
gram job.  Similar  exemption  is  made  for 
young  persons  aided  throu£;h  tlie  NYA.  How- 
ever, neither  NYA  project  nor  student  aid 
personnel  are  included  in  the  foregoing 
enployment  total. 


Employment  oF  Women 

Women  constitute  16  to  17  percent  of 
the  Viforkers  ou  SVPA  projects,  numbering 
nearly  377,000  in  April  1937.  Approxi- 
mately the  same  proportion  of  the  women  as 
of  the  men  were  certified  as  in  need  of 
relief. 

Most  of  the  women  (about  60  percent) 
are  employed  on  sewing  projects,  making 
clothing  and  bedding  for   distribution 


among  the  needy.  Others  teach  classes  in 
adult  education  and  in  nursery  scliools, 
bind  and  repair  books,  prepai-e  and  serve 
hot  lunches  for  needy  school  cliildren, 
supervise  recreation  centers,  or  perfonu 
clerical  work.  Still  others  serve  as 
nurses,  housekeeping  e.ides,  or  librarians, 
iirt  projects,  research  and  statistical 
surveys,  and  other  white  collar  projects 
also  provide  employment  for  considerable 
numbers  of  vromen. 


Urban-Rural  Employment- 

In  March  1937,  10.6  percent  of  the 
WPA  v.orkers  v>fere  located  in  rurtil  counties 
(this  covers  the  1351  counties  whose  larg- 
est municipality  numbered  less  than  2,500 
persons  in  1930).  Tlie  number  employed  in 
urban  areas  (in  89  ccunties  including 
cities  v/hose  1930  population  was  100,000 
or  more,  or,  in  a  fevj  instances,  individu- 
al cities  -  not  including  the  rest  of  the 
county)  comprised  43.7  percent  of  the  to- 
tal WPA  employment.  ".Workers  employed  on 
projects  operating  on  an  intercounty  basis 
are  not  covered  by  these  percentages;  nor 
are  persons  in  rural  areas  aided  by  rehab- 
ilitation loans  and  grants  included. 

The  decline  in  employment  on  WPA 
projects  fran  the  peak  load  of  Maxch  1936 
to  March  1937  was  proportionately  the  same 
in  the  areas  of  most  scattered  copulation 
as  in  the  most  densely  populated  centers. 
In  the  rural  countie?  the  number  of  work- 
ers dropped  by  26.2  percent  and  in  the  ur- 
ban areas,  as  defined  above,  the  decline 
amounted  to  26. 5  percent.  Qnploynient  in 


MORE  THAN  200,000  WOMEN  WORK 
ON  SEVl'ING  PROJECTS 


CHLORIl®  TANK  TO  PURIFY  WATER 
FOR  A  SWIIvMING  POOL 

the  entire  country  was  curtailed  at  a  vary- 
slightly  greater  rate  (27,6  percent). 


Wajes  and  Hours 

Persons  employed  on  the  Works  Program 
are,  for  the  most  part,  assigned  at  rates 


of  pay  provided  by  a  monthly  security  wage 
schedule.  This  schedule,  established  by 
Executive  order  at  the  inception  of  the 
Program,  provided  for  a  variation  in  wage 
rates  according  to  the  degree  of  urbaniza- 
tion of  the  ccaamunity  in  v/hich  the  workers 
are  employed,  the  wage  rate  region,  and 
the  degree  of  skill  required  for  the  job. 
Certain  groups  of  workers,  mainly  CCC  en- 
rollees  and  persons  employed  on  projects 
prosecuted  iinder  contract,  are  exempted 
from  the  scheduled  rates.  Until  recently 
exemptions  amounting  to  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  project  workers  in  any 
State  were  allowed  on  projects  prosecuted 
by  force  account  when  necessary  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  projects. 
Effective  April  15,  1937,  it  was  required 
that  the  mionthly  earnings  schedule  should 
apply,  with  certain  specified  exceptions, 
to  at  least  95  percent  of  the  persons  en- 
gaged upon  project  work  carried  on  under 
force  account. 

A  tabulation  based  on  pay  rolls  end- 
ing during  the  first  half  of  May  1937  in- 
dicates that  96  percent  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed on  WPA  projects  were  receiving  pay- 
ment in  accord  with  the  monthly  security 
wage  rates  specified  in  the  established 
schedule.  About  66  percent  of  the  total 
WPA  workers  were  assigned  at  unskilled 
rates,  ranging  from  |55  in  the  most  highly 


TABLE  4 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBimON  OF  PERSCNS  mPUOTED  W  WPA  PROJECTS, 
BY  MiU-CR  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS  AND  BY  TTAJ3E  CIASSES  ^ 

Half-Month  Ending  May  15,  1937 

(Subject  to  Revision) 


Type  of  Projeot 


Security  Wage  Workw 


Total. 


Inter- 
Unskilled  mediate 


Skilled 


Profes- 
sional  and 
Teohnioal 


Koa- 
Sec\irity 

Wage 
Workers 


TOTAL 


96,1 


66.1 


12.2 


13.1 


4,7 


3.9 


Highways,  roads,  and  streets 

96.7 

81.6 

7.2 

6.8 

1,1 

3.3 

PtibUo  buildings 

95.4 

46.5 

13.1 

33.5 

2.3 

4.6 

Parks  and  other  recreational 

facilities 

96.2 

69.9 

8.9 

15.5 

1.9 

3.8 

Conserrstion 

96.5 

80.3 

8.2 

7.0 

1.0 

3.5 

Sewer  systems  and  other  utilities 

96.7 

73.0 

13,1 

9.2 

1.4 

3.3 

Airports  and  other  transportation 

95.9 

71.4 

10.3 

12.6 

1.4 

4.1 

White  collar 

93.2 

9.8 

24.5 

29.7 

29.2 

6.8 

Goods 

97.3 

79.2 

13.0 

4.2 

0.9 

2.7 

Sanitation  and  health 

95.4 

67.4 

14.7 

11.4 

1.9 

4.6 

Miscellaneous 

95.5 

52.4 

24.0 

14.0 

5.1 

4.5 

Continental  United  States,  exclusive  of  Montana  and  01d.ahoma. 
not  included  in  the  tabulation. 


Owner-operatcr  s  of  equipment  are 


MAKING  A  NEW  WATER  RESERVOIR 


urban  areas  of  Wage  Rate  Region  I  to  |21 
in  the  less  populous  sections  of  Region 
III.  Workers  assigned  in  the  skilled 
class  represented  about  13  percent,  and 
those  in  the  intermediate  (seni ski lied) 
class,  12  percent  of  the  total.  About  5 
percent  were  in  the  professional  and  tech- 
nical class  to  which  the  highest  rates, 
from  |94  to  |42,  apply.  The  security- 
rates  quoted  here  are  exclusive  of  10  per- 
cent adjustments  made  in  some  instances. 

The  proportion  of  WPA  workers  as- 
signed at  security  wages  and  in  each  se- 
curity wage  class  varied  considerably  from 
one  type  of  project  to  another  but  on  no 
type  of  project  did  security  workers  con- 
stitute less  than  93  percent,  and  on  only 
one  type  -  professional  and  clerical  proj- 
ects -  were  less  than  95  percent  assigned 
at  security  rates.  More  than  97  percent 
of  the  workers  on  goods  projects  were  re- 
ceiving security  wages.  Much  greater  dif- 
ferences existed  in  the  proportions  that 
unskilled,  semiskilled,  skilled,  and  pro- 
fessional workers  on  the  various  types  of 
projects  constituted  of  total  employment, 
as  indicated  in  Table  4. 

The  stipulation  made  in  the  Qnergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  that 
hourly  rates  paid  to  project  workers 
should  be  such  as  would  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  the  act  without  adversely  af- 
fecting the  prevailing  rates  for  similar 
work  was  changed  in  the  1936  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  project  workers  should  be  paid 
rates  no  less  than  those  vihich  prevail  lo- 
cally for  similar  work.   The  number   of 


hours  that  a  person  is  assigned  to  vrork 
during  a  month  is ,  therefore ,  the  n\jmber 
which  at  the  prevailing  hourly  rate  of  pay 
will  give  the  worker  an  opportunity  to 
earn  the  monthly  wage  schedioled  for  the 
wage  class  to  vdiich  he  is  assigned. 

On  the  average,  WPA  employees  were 
assigned  114  hours  of  vrark  during  the 
month  of  April  1937,  This  average  ranged 
from  105  hoiors  on  public  buildings  and  108 
hours  on  educational  projects  to  123  on 
goods  projects. 

Average  hourly  earnings  for  all  WPA 
workers  during  April  amounted  to  nearly  51 
cents.  As  indicated  in  Table  5 ,  hourly 
earnings  have  been  maintained  at  approxi- 
mately this  level  since  August  1936.  How- 
ever, there  is  variation  among  the  average 
rates  paid  on  different  types  of  projects. 
Persons  employed  on  white  collar  projects 
averaged  67  cents  an  hour  during  April, 
those  working  on  public  buildings  averaged 
64  cents,  and  workers  on  projects  for  de- 
velopment of  parks  and  other  recreational 

TIBLE  5 

HOURS  JLND  EABKINGS  OF  PERSCNS  IWPLOYED 
ON  TflPA  PROJECTS,  BY  MCNTHS 

ThroTigh  April  1937 

(Subject  to  Re-vision) 

A-vT5rage 
HoTirs       Earnings     Hourly 
(Thou-       (Thou-    Earnings 
sands )       sands )        (Cents) 


Period 


CumulatiTB 

Through 

December 

31, 

1935 

570,183 

$238,016 

41.7 

1936 

January 

328,083 

134,181 

40.9 

February 

339,107 

140,606 

41.5 

March 

344,896 

147,857 

42.9 

April 

314,490 

138,742 

44.1 

May 

286,287 

130,152 

45.5 

June 

272,260 

124,882 

45.9 

July 

247,914 

121, 503 

49.0 

August 

246,379 

124,937 

50.7 

September 

255,866 

129,055 

50.4 

October 

269,430 

135,291 

50.2 

November 

275,850 

137,610 

49.9 

December 

250,087 

126,890 

50.7 

1937 

January 

223,012 

114,907 

51.5 

February 

230,654 

116,111 

50.3 

March 

229,935 

116,979 

50.9 

April 

224.837 

113.778 

50.6 

Cumulati-TC 

Through 

April,   1937 

4,909,271 

2,291,498 

46.7 
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AVERAGE  EARNINGS 
IN  CENTS  PER  HOUR 


AVERAGE     too    AU    TYPES 


facilities  averaged 
59  cents.  Cn  goods 
projects,  and  sanita- 
tion and  health  proj- 
ects, workers  earned, 
on  the  average ,  40 
cents  and  42  cents 
per  hour,  respective- 
ly. Average  hourly 
earnings,  hours,  and 
aggregate  earnings 
are  presented-  by 
types  of  projects  for 
the  month  of  April 
and  cumulated  throui^b 
April  in  Tables  VI 
and  VII  in  the  appen- 
dix. 

Persons  employed 
on  WPA  work  projects 
earned  nearly  .|^114,- 
000,000  during  ^pril 
1937,  and  a  total  of 
$2,294,000,000  'from  ^ 
the  beginning  of  the  "  ^°  ^ 
Program  through  April 
1937.  The  earnings 
of  workers,  classi- 
fied  by  types   of 

projects,  reflect  the  variation  of  hourly 
rates  occasioned  by  the  diversity  of  skill 
required  on  the  projects  and  the  extent  of 
concentration  of  the  projects  in.  urban 
areas,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  employment 
provided.  Through  April  1937  almost  a 
third  of  the  wages  paid  to  WPA  workers 
were  earned  by  persons  employed  on  road 
projects.  l/ftiite  collar  workers  received 
13  percent  of  the  total.  Pay  rolls  for 
public  buildings  projects,  for  Vifork  in 


CHART    3 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED 
ON  WPA  PROJECTS,  BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 


MONTH   ENDING  APRIL  30,  1937 


AVERAGE  EARNINGS 
IN  CENTS  PER  HOUR 
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PERCENT    OF    TOTAL    HOURS  ON   WHICH    PAYMENT    WAS   BASED 
100%   =   223,000,000     HOURS 


WORKS  PROGRCSS  ADMINISTRATION        Hit 


parks  and  on  other  recreational  facili- 
ties, for  goods  projects,  and  for  projects 
involving  construction  and  repair  of  sewer 
systems  and  other  utilities  each  accounted 
for  approximately  10  percent  of  the  total 
wages  paid.  Current  data  indicate  that 
certain  types  of  projects,  such  as  white 
collar  and  sewer  construction  projects  are 
accounting  for  larger  proportions  of  the 
total  now  than  during  the  early  period  of 
the  Program's  operation. 
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WPA   Projects 


•  USA* 


WORK 

IPROGRAMI 


WPA 


TVPA  activities  en- 
ccjmpass  many  sind  varied 
types  of  projects.  This 
diversity  has  resulted 
from  differences  in  the 
needs  of  State  and  local 
governmental  units  spon- 
soring the  projects,  and 
in  the  veiriety  of  skills 
possessed  by  persons  certified  as  in  need 
of  relief  -  skills  iriiich  the  program  has 
endeavored  both  to  utilize  in  project  work 
and  to  conserve^  pending  the  return  of 
workers  to  private  employment.  Low  nonla- 
bor  costs  characterize  most  WPA  projects 
since  projects  with  relatively  high  non- 
labor  costs  are  not  generally  prosecuted 
under  the  WK  unless  sponsors  are  willing 
to  supply  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  operating  expenses 
other  than  labor.  By  thus 
strictly  limiting  expenditures 
of  Federal  funds  for  nonlabor 
costs,  these  funds  have  been 
conserved  to  meet  the  pay 
rolls  for  a  maximiim  number  of 
workers. 


to  which  needed  community  facilities  or 
services  can  bo  provided,  the  adequacy  of 
sponsors*  pledges,  the  seasonal  limita- 
tions on  project  operations,  and  the  de- 
m«uids  of  emergency  situations  occasioned 
by  floods,  drought,  or  other  natviral 
causes. 


Projects   Placed   in   Operation 

Almost  135,000  WPA  work  projects,  l/ 
having  em  approved  cost  estimate  totaling 
nearly  $4,000,000,000  and  located  in  every 
State  and  in  Hawaii  had  been  placed  in  op- 
eration by  the  end  of  March  1937.  Approx- 
imately three-fourths  of  these  (in  terms 
of  estimated  cost)  were  construction  proj- 


CHART  A 

ESTIMATED     TOTAL     COST    OF     CONSTRUCTION    AND 
NONCONSTRUCTION     WPA     PROJECTS     PLACED     IN    OPERATION 

Through  March   31.    1937 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


CONSTRUCTION 


NEW    CONSTRUCTION 


ftE4>AIR  AND 
IMPROVEMENT 


OTHER  THAN  CONSTRUCTION 


In  the  aggregate,  the 
President  has  approved  for  op- 
eration under  the  WPA  over 
225,000  official  projects 
which,  in  Federal  funds,  have 
a  total  estimated  cost  of 
nearly  double  the  amount  of 
money  actually  made  available. 
From  among  these  approved 
projects  each  State  WPA  Admin- 
istrator has  selected  and 
placed  in  operation  such  proj- 
ects or  such  parts  of  projects 
as     are     best     adapted     to  the  ~ 

needs  of    the  various  communi- 
ties    within     his  State.      Con- 
sideration    is     given    to     the 
number  and  occupational  characteristics  of 
the  certified  workers  available,  the  extent 


'•'•'•'•"•'•'•'•• 


■■:-^-a 


I  HIGHWAYS  ROADS 
AND  STREFT5 


SX;X:\^  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 


I  SEWER   SYSTEMS 

I  AND  OTHER    JTIUTIES 


OTHER  CONSTRUCTION 


WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION   1*40 


1/  Is  the  operating  project  unit,  the  work  proj- 
ect is  not  necessarily  identical  •irith  an  official 
project,  since  the  latter  is  sometimes  divided 
into  t«t)  or  more  work  units. 


ects.  Slightly  more  repair  and  improve- 
ment work  than  new  construction  has  been 
Tuidertaken.  On  road  and  street  projects, 
repairs  and  improvements  were  twice  as  ex- 
tensive as  new  construction  work.  The 
reverse   situation     obtained  in  the  case   of 


12 


seyrer  system  said  other  utility  projects 
where  the  estimated  cost  of  repair  and  im- 
provement work  was  only  one-fourth  that  of 
n0w  construction. 

Sponsors  of  the  Wk  projects  placed 
in  operation  through  March  1937  had  agreed 
to  provide  1526,000,000,  or  a  little  more 
than  13  percent  of  the  estimated  total 
cost.  For  different  kinds  of  projects, 
however,  the  proportion  of  total  cost 
pledged  by  sponsors  differed  considerably. 
This  and  other  aspects  of  'sponsors'  par- 
ticipation in  the  '5VPA  program  are  dis- 
cussed in  seme  detail  in  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  this  section  of  the  report. 

An  analysis,  in  terms  of  Federal  f undr 
only,  of  the  distribution  of  "WPA  projects 
placed  in  operation  through  March  31, 
1937,  by  types,  indicates  that  road  proj- 
ects accounted  for  over  a  third  of  the  to- 
tal. On  the  road  projects  as  a  group,  4 
out  of  every  10  dollars  in  Federal  funds 
is  used     for     farm-to-market       and       other 
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■mis  WPA  STRUCTURE  REPLA.CES 
AN  OLD  COVERED  BRIDGE 

secondary  road  work  and  3  out  of  every  10 
dollars  is  used  for  street  and  alley  proj- 
ects. Public  buildings  under  construction 
or  repair,  including  educational  build- 
ings, social  and  recreational  structures. 


CHART  5 

ESTIMATED    COST   OF   WPA    HIGHWAY,    ROAD,    AND    STREET    PROJECTS 
PLACED    IN   OPERATION    THROUGH     MARCH    31,    1937 


WOMCS  PftOGOESS  AOM(NISTBATK>N      2MA6 


IS 


TABLE  6 

NUMBER  iWD  ESTIMJffED  TOTAL  CC6T  OF  WA  PROJICTS  PLACED  IN  OPERATICai, 
BY  MAJOR  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS  ANT  BY  SODRCES  OF  FUNDS 

Through  14aroh  31,   1937 


— '—-  ■   ■  -  -^-  -  ^-' 

Nunber 

of 

Projects 



Estimated  Total  Cost 

iusUsK^. 

Type  of  Project 

Total 

Federal  Funds 

Sponsors' 
Amount 

Funds 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Percent 

GRAND  TOTAL 

135,673 

$3,957,630,404 

100.0 

$3,432,092,372 

100.0 

$525,538,032 

100.0 

Highways,  roads. 

and  streets 

41,878 

1,462,479,608 

37,0 

1,227,249,408 

35.7 

235,230,200 

44.7 

Piibllc  buildings 

21,574 

428,654,653 

10.8 

353,651,249 

10.3 

75,003,404 

14.3 

Parks  and  other 

recreational  facilities 

8,495 

^5,746,337 

11.0 

397,462,335 

11.6 

38,284,002 

7.3 

Conservation 

6,031 

195,786,743 

4.9 

174,083,917 

5.1 

21,702,826 

4.1 

Sfftrer  systeiDS  and 

other  utilities 

13,406 

366,544,109 

9.3 

302,324,388 

8.8 

64,219,721 

12.2 

Airports  and  other 

transportation 

1,183 

112,250,003 

2.8 

99,794,537 

2.9 

12,455,466 

2.4 

■ffhito  collar 

21,574 

384,485,997 

9.7 

357,336,214 

10.4 

27,149,783 

5.2 

Goods 

9,002 

344,100,728 

8.7 

326,923,726 

9.5 

17,177,002 

3.3 

Sanitation  and  health 

3,469 

105,057,^94 

2.7 

84,698,119 

2.5 

20,359,175 

3.9 

Miscellaneous 

9,061 

122,524,932 

3.1 

108,568,479 

3.2 

13,956,453 

2.6 

administratiTe  buildings  such  as  court- 
houses, towTi  halls,  and  fire  stations,  and 
charitable,  medical,  and  mental  institu- 
tions, represented  10  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated total  project  cost.  Contemplated 
expenditures  for  the  construction  of  ath- 
letic fields  and  playgrounds,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  parks  and  other  recreational 
facilities  suph  as  swimming  pools  and 
boathouses,  cORstituted  12  percent  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  all  'WPA  projects.  T/Thite 
collar  and  goods  projects  each  accounted 
for  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  cost  in 
Federal     funds.     Projects     of     the     former 


THREE-FOURTHS  OF  ALL  UDPA  WORK  IS 
ON  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 


type  are  designed  to  assist  the  unemployed 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical 
workers.  Those  of  the  latter  -  largely 
sewing  and  canning  projects  -  are  oper- 
ated to  provide  employment  for  women  who 
have  been  certified  as  in  need  of  relief. 
Smaller  portions  of  the  total  project 
cost  were  accounted  for  by  sanitation  and 
health  projects;  airport  and  other  trans- 
portation projects;  and  conservation  work, 
principally  for  irrigation  and  water  eonr- 
servation,  but  also  including  erosion  con- 
trol, land  utilization,  plant,  crop,  suad 
livestock  conservation,  and  forestation 
projects. 

Distribution  of  projects  in  terms  of 
estimated  total  cost  varies  from  State  to 
State  according  to  population  and  to  local 
relief  needs.  The  types  of  projects  oper- 
ated in  any  State,  however,  reflect  the 
varying  importance  of  a  niimber  of  factors 
such  as  the  concentration  of  the  popula- 
tion in  urbeai  areas,  the  skills  of  avail- 
able relief  workers,  olimatio  conditions, 
ajod  the  particular  kinds  of  projects  that 
have  been  sponsored.  In  all  but  four 
States  -  Delaware,  Louisiana,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  North  Carolina  -  the  largest 
single  group  of  projects  was  the  highway, 
road,  and  street  group.  This  group  con- 
stituted more  thsm  half  the  value  of  all 
projects  placed  in  operation  in  Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky,  North  Dakota,  Peimsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and  Hawaii, 
In  Louisiana     somewhat     less     than  a  third 
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CHART    6 

ESTIMATED    TOTAL    COST   OF 

WPA    PROJECTS  PLACED    IN   OPERATION 

BY    MAJOR  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS  AND  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 
Through     March     31,   1937 


cost  of  WPA  projects  in  the  so 
States*  In  no  State  did  airport 
and  other  trajisportation  projects 
represent  as  much  as  10  percent 
of  the  project  cost,  but  in  Flor- 
ida, Maine,  Oregon,  and  Tennes- 
see they  accounted  for  a^proxi- 
mately  8  percent. 


MIUJONS   or  DOLLARS 


TYPE    OF  PROJECT 


HIGHWAYS,  ROADS.  AND    STREETS 


PARKS   AND   OTHER 
RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 


WHITE  COLLAR 


SEWER   SYSTEMS 
AND  OTHER    UTILITIES 


CONSERVATION 


AIRPORTS  AND 

OTHER  TRANSPORTATION 


SANITATION  AND  HEALTH 


MISCELUNEOUS 


FEDERAL   FUNDS 


SPONSORS     FUNDS 


WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMIHISTRATION     14*7 


and  in  New  York  about  a  fifth  of  the  proj- 
scts  in  terms  of  cost  were  for  improve- 
ments to,  or  development  of,  parks  and 
other  recreational  facilities.  Emphasis 
placed  on  sewer  and  other  utility  projects 
in  New  Hampshire,  Maryland,  and  Rhode  Is- 
land and  on  public  buildings  projects  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  brought  the  pro- 
posed expenditures  for  these  types  to  at 
least  a  fifth  of  the  respective  totals  for 
the  WPA  programs  of  these  States.  In 
Idaho  the  conservation  projects  amounted 
to  a  quarter  of  the  State's  estimated  to- 
tal project  cost,  and  in  both  Kansas  and 
North  Dakota  projects  of  this  type  ac- 
counted for  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  total. 
In  California,  New  York,  and  Virginia  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  estimated  total 
cost  of  WPA  projects  was  found  in  the 
white  collar  project  group.  Goods  proj- 
ects placed  in  operation  in  North  Carolina 
and  Delaware  represented  24  percent  and  20 
percent,   respectively,      of     the     estimated 


Expenditures 

Eighty- five  percent  of  the 
Federal  expenditures  on  WPA  proj- 
ects have  been  for  labor.  Checks 
issued  to  workers  on  WPA  projects, 
including  both  the  State  and  lo- 
cal and  the  Nation-wide  projects, 
amounted  to  $2,551,000,000  by  the 
end  of  March  1937.  Of  the  nonla- 
bor  expenses  incurred  in  project 
operations,  expenditures  for  ma- 
terials, supplies,  and  equipment 
accounted  for  somewhat  more  than 
half,  or  $211,000,000.  Rentals 
of  equipment  and  buildings  to- 
taled 1141,000,000  and  all  other 
expenditures,  $22,000,000,  as 
shown  in  Table     7 • 


Analysis     of  earnings  of  WPA 
workers  -  the       personal     service 
item  in  Table    7    -  is  presented  in 
the  discussion     of  WPA  employment 
elsewhere   in  the  report.     The  sec- 
tion    below  indicates  in  sane  de- 
tail the  nature   of  the     purchases 
of  materials,    supplies,   and  equipment,  and 
the     rentals     of     equipment  and  buildings 
which  together  amounted  to  13.8  percent  of 

TABLE   7 

ICXPMDITURi:  OF  FED5RAL  FUIDS  ON  TOA  PROJECTS, 
m  OBJECTS  OF  EXPENDITmES  a/ 

Through  March  31,  1937 


Ohjeot  of  Expenditure 

Amount 

Percent 

TOTAL 

Personal  services 
Purchase  of  materials, 

supplies^  and  equipment 
Rent  of  equipment 

and  buildings 
Other 

$2,550,596,740 

2,175,327,951 

211,342,298 

141,470,433 
22,456,058 

100.0 

85.3 

8.3 

5.5 
0.9 

a/  Expenditures  on  State  -rork  programs  and  Federal 

Nation-^ri.de  program,   as  reported  by  the  Treasury 

Department ■ 
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7IPA  expenditures  on  projects  as  of  the  end 
of  March  1937.  The  miscellaneous  itom  in 
Table  7  includes  all  other  expenditiires, 
chief  of  which  are  those  for  travel  and 
for  transportation,  and  those  made  in  con- 
nection -with  contracts.  Jlono  of  these  in- 
dividual items  exceeds  0.3  percent  of  the 
total  expenditures. 


Materials,   Supplies,   and   Equipment 

Materials,  supplies,  and  equipment 
for  7/PA  projects  are  supplied  through 
use  of  both  Federal  and  sponsors'  funds, 
which  amount  to  about  60  and  40  percent, 
respectively,  of  the  total.  As  determined 
from  purchase  orders,  which  anticipate 
somewhat  the  actual  expenditures  as  given 
in  Treasury  reports,  and  certifications  of 
sponsors'  contributions,  the  total  value 
of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  pro- 
cured for  V^PA  projects  through  March  31, 
1937,  aiuounted  to  |390,000,000.  The  larg- 
est single  item  in  this  total  was  the 
$43,000,000  for  lumber  and  its  products 
(excluding  furniture).  As  shown  in  Table 
8  ,  other  important  materials  and  their 
values  were  cement,  134,558,048;  bitumin- 
ous paving  materials  and  mixtures,  $32,- 
296,934;  textiles,  $29,729,706;  sand  and 
gravel,  $25,123,838;  and  cast  iron  pipe 
and   fittings,   ^24, 055, 713. 

Materials  for  use  on  highway,  road, 
and  street  projects,  valued  at  |125,413,- 
329,  constituted  the  largest  part  of  the 
total  bill  for  materials.  This  amount  in- 
cluded  •$25,343,954     for     bit\iminous  paving 


materials  and  mixtures,  $16,054,360  for 
sand  and  gravel,  $14,868,952  for  cement, 
and  $14,120,198  for  crushed  stone.  On 
airport  and  other  transportation  projects 
the  chief  outlays  were  §1,909,218  for  bi- 
tuminous paving  materials  and  mixtures  and 
over  a  million  dollars  each  for  lumber  and 
its  products  (excluding  furniture ),  crushed 
stone,  and  structural  and  reinforcing 
steel.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  and  its 
products,  cement,  structural  and  reinforc- 
ing steel,  and  other  steel  products  iirere 
used  on  public  buildings,  recreational  fa- 
cility, conservation,  and  sanitation  and 
health  projects.  Expenditures  for  cast 
iron  pipe  and  fittings  canprised  approxi- 
mately ;!jl6,500,000  of  the  $56,000,000  for 
materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  used  on 
sewer  system  and  other  utility  projects; 
concrete  products,  over  $8,000,000;  and 
brick,  hollow  tile,  and  other  clay  prod- 
ucts, some\That  less  than  *8, 000, 000.  On 
white  collar  projects,  office  supplies 
.in-i  equipinent  constituted  one-third,  and 
on  goods  projects,  textiles  accounted  for 
five -sixths  of  the  respective  total  pur- 
chases. Further  details  as  to  types  of 
materials  used  on  different  types  of  TOA 
projects  may  be  found  in  Table     8, 


Rentals  of  Buildings  and 


i)quipraent 


As  was  true  of  the  purchase  of  ma- 
terials, supplies,  and  equipment,  equip- 
ment and  other  rentals  in  connection  with 
the  prosecution  of  ",7PA  projects  are  borne 
by  both  the  Federal  Government  (60  percent) 
ajid  'sponsors  of  projects  (40  percent).  At 


TABLE  9 


VALUE  OF  RENTALS  AITO  SERVICES  SUPPLIED  FOR  T«PA  PROJECTS,  3Y  TYPES  OF  REOTALS 
AND  SERVICES  AirD  BY  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 


Throiigh  I.larch  31,  1937 


Type  of 

Total 

Federal 

Funds 

Sponsors'   Fi 
Ajnount 

rnds  A/ 

Rental  and  Service 

Amount 

Percent 

Percent 

TOTAL 

$258,256,682 

$153,676,829 

59.5 

$104,579,853 

40.5 

Trucks  and  vaps 

138,691,590 

97,512,598 

70.3 

41,178,992 

29.7 

Teaias   and  -wagons 

17,862,866 

15,328,255 

85.8 

2,534,611 

14.2 

Busses   and  autos 

3,402,974 

2,-ei,433 

71.5 

971,541 

28.5 

Other  t;ran3portation  and  travel 

5,835,497 

3,691,210 

63.3 

2,144,287 

36.7 

Constmotion  equipment 

68,387,993 

28,460,637 

4L.6 

39,927,356 

58.4 

Office  and  other  equipment 

6,530,079 

2,134,294 

32.7 

4,395,785 

67.3 

Space  rentals  and  services 

7,856,414 

1,630,655 

20.8 

6,225,759 

79.2 

Utilities  and  other  services 

9,689,269 

2,487,747 

25.7 

7,201,522 

74.3 

^  Based  on  reports  of  purchase  orders   (Federal)  and  certifications  of  sponsors'   e:^endittire8. 
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the  end  of  March  1937  the  total  value  of 
rentals  of  space  and  equipment  amounted  to 
$258,256,682.  Rentals  of  trucks  and  vans 
accounted  for  more  than  half  this  amoimt 
and  rentals  of  paving,  road-building,  and 
other  construction  equipment  for  another 
quarter  of  the  total.  A  substantial  amount 
was  also  represented  by  team  and  wagon 
hire.  The  balance  of  the  total  was  used 
for  space  rentals  and  services;  rental  of 
office  and  other  equipment}  busses,  automo- 
biles and  other  transportation  expenses; 
and  such  services  as  utilities.  Rentals 
of  trucks  and  vans  were  the  outstajiding 
items  on  all  but  three  types  of  projects  - 
airport  and  other  transportation  projects 
on  which  construction  equipment  rentals 
werfl  somewhat  higher,  and  white  collar  and 
joods  (including  sewing,  canning,  and  oth- 
er) projects  which  required  larger  outlays 
for  office  and  other  equipment,  space 
rentals,  and  utilities.  The  value  of  va- 
rious types  of  rentals  and  services  for 
■WPA  projects  through  March  ."^l  is  shown  by 
sources  of  funds  in  Table  9;  the  aggre- 
gate values  of  rentals  and  services  sup- 
plied for  major  types  of  projects  are 
given  by  source   of  funds  in  Table   10. 


Federal  and  Sponsors'  Shares  of  Materials 
and  Rentals 


In  connection  with  both  the  procure- 
ment of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment 


SaPA  PROJECT  IN  KANSAS  CITY 

and  the  rental  of  buildings  and  equipment 
Federal  funds  met  about  60  percent  and 
sponsors'  funds  about  40  percent  of  the 
total  outlay.  On  various  major  types  of 
projects  sponsors'  funds  used  for  materi- 
als, supplies,  and  equipment  constituted 
from  13  percent  (goods  projects)  to  91 
percent  (sanitation  and  health  projects) 
of  the  aggregate  amounts  supplied.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  last  named,  four  other  types 
of  projects  reported  sponsors'  funds  in 
greater  proportions  than  their  average  for 
all  projects  -  public  buildings  projects 
(48  percent),  sewer  system  and  other  util- 
ity projects  (43  percent),  highway,  road, 
and  street,  and  white  collar  projects  (42 
percent  each). 


CHART  7 

EXPENDITURES    OF    FEDERAL    AND 
SPONSORS'   FUNDS   ON    WPA    PROJECTS 

BY    OBJECTS    OF    EXPENDITURES 
Through     M.rch     31,    1937 


FEDERAL     FUNDS 


sponsors'  funds 


PERSONAL     SERVrCES    (Ubor) 


RENT    OF    EQUIPMENT 
AND     BUILDINGS 


]  PURCHASE  OF   MATERIALS,  | 

j  SUPPLIES     AND     EQUIPMENT 


WOAKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION   244. 


Sponsors'  funds  used 
for  rentals  ranged  fron  19 
percent  of  the  total  on 
sanitation  and  health  proj- 
ects to  about  67  percent 
on  white  collar  and  goods 
projects.  On  most  types  of 
projects  the  relative  size 
of  the  sponsors'  funds  pro- 
vided for  rentals  was  simi- 
lar to  the  relative  amount 
of  materials,  supplies,  and 
equipment  provided  by  spon- 
sors. However,  this  rela- 
tion does  not  apply  to 
\vhite  collar  projects, 
goods  projects,  and  sanita- 
tion and  health  projects, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Table  10. 

It  has  been  the  policy 
to  rout  rather  than  to  buy 
construction  equipment  and 
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TABLE  10 

VALUE  OF  MATERIALS,   SUPPLIES, AND  EGUIPMENT  PURCHASED  AND  VALUE  OF  RENTALS 

AND  SERVICES  SUPPLIED  FOR  TOA  PROJECTS,   BY  1/iAJOR  TYPES 

OF  PROJECTS  AND  BY  SOURCES   OF  FUNDS  a/ 

Through  March  31,   1937 


Value   0 

f  Ivfeiterialsj  Siipplies  and 

Equipment  Ptirohased 

Type  of  Project 

Total 

Federal  Funds 

Sponsors' 
Amount 

Funds 

Amount 

Percent 

Percent 

TOTAL 

$390,048,812 

$237,147,604 

60.8 

$152,901,208 

39.2 

Highways,  roads, and  streets 

125,413,329 

72,481,327 

57.8 

52, 932, 002 

42.2 

Puhlio  buildings 

73,718,424 

38,271,287 

51.9 

35,447,137 

48.1 

Parks  and  other  recreational 

facilities 

45,435,661 

34,144,636 

75.1 

11,291,025 

24.9 

Conservation 

13,004,090 

8,567,367 

65.9 

4,436,723 

34.1 

Sewer  systems  and  other  utilities 

56,330,238 

32,170,368 

57.1 

24,159,870 

42.9 

Airports  and  other  transportation 

14,597,508 

10,772,668 

73.8 

3,824,840 

26.2 

TOiite  collar 

8,965,767 

5,162,181 

57.6 

3,803,586 

42.4 

Goods 

33,916,300 

29,546,193 

87.1 

4,370,107 

12.9 

Sanitation  and  health 

10,500,593 

955,302 

9.1 

9,545,291 

90.9 

Miscellaneous 

8,166,902 

5,076,275 

62.2 

3,090,627 

37.8 

Value  of  Rentals 

and  Services  Supplied 

Type  of  Project 

Total 

Federal  Funds 

Sponsors  • 
An»unt 

Funds 

Amount 

Percent 

Percent 

TOTAL 

$258,256,682 

$153,676,829 

59.5 

$104,579,853 

40.5 

Highways,  roads,  and  streets 

149,085,060 

85,245,543 

57.2 

63,839,517 

42.8 

Piiblic  buildings 

12,751,074 

6,447,781 

50.6 

6,303,293 

49.4 

Parks  and  other  recreational 

facilities 

28,496,834 

21,986,848 

77.2 

6,509,986 

22.8 

Conservation 

15,500,428 

10,767,201 

69.5 

4,733,227 

30.5 

Sewer  systems  and  other  utilities 

16,806,475 

8,971,484 

53.4 

7,834,991 

46.6 

Airports  and  other  transportation 

11,059,520 

8,730,122 

78.9 

2,329,398 

21.1 

■White  collar 

7,918,916 

2,555,356 

32.3 

5,363,560 

67.7 

Goods 

6,957,322 

2,293,955 

33.0 

4,663,367 

67.0 

Sanitation  and  health 

3,800,670 

3,096,579 

81.5 

704,091 

18.5 

Miscellaneous 

5,880,383 

3,581,960 

60.9 

2,298,423 

39.1 

a/    Based  on  reports  of  purchase  orders   (Federal)  and  certifications  of  sponsors'   expenditures. 


motor  trucks,  although  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  where  adequate  or 
appropriate  equipment  has  not  been  avail- 
able, a  limited  amount  has  been  purchased. 
Recently  the  policy  has  been  modified  so 
that  restricted  pTjrchases  may  be  made  if 
this  definitely  appears  to  be  more  eco- 
nonical  and  efficient  than  renting  equip- 
ment. In  general,  however,  the  sources 
from  which  State  Administrators  obtain  the 
equipment  required  for  IWA  project  opera- 
tion are,  in  order  of  priority,  from  spon- 
sors, by  rental,   and  by  purchase. 

Completed    Projects 

Of  the  136,000  YJPA  pi'ojects  that     had 
been  placed  in  operation  by  T&rch  31,   1937, 


about  51,000  vrere  reported  as  completed  by 
that  date.  According  to  reports  received, 
the  total  cost  of  these  50,'939  completed 
work  projects  vms  nearly  $548,000,000.  In 
addition,  much  progress  had  already  been 
made  on  other  projects  vrhich  were  still  in 
active  operation  or  for  ^vhich  reports  had 
not  yet  been  received.  These  projects, 
however,  are  not  included  in  the  statement 
of  completed  work. 

In  general  the  group  for  which  re- 
ports have  been  received  represents  the 
smaller  projects  operated  under  the  IWA 
program.  Itoiy  of  the  larger  construction 
jobs  are  still  under  way,  as  are  the  proj- 
ects of  the  vsurious  service  types  that  can 
be  carried  on  indefinitely.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that     the  average  cost  of  7i/PA 
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TABLE  11 

NUMBER,  COST,  ANT  MAN-HOURS  ON  CCWPLETED 
TOA  PROJECTS  k/ 


Item 

Nuniber 

or 
Amount 

Ntmibor  of  projects 

50,939 

Total  cost 
Total 
Labor 
Nonlabor 

$547,509,524 
403,635,333 
143,874,191 

Average  cost  per  project 
Total 
Labor 
Nonlabor 

$10,748 
2,824 

Total  maa-hotirs 

962,344,966 

Man-hours  per  project 

18,892 

Average  cost  per  man-hour 
Total 
Labor 
Nonlabor 

$.569 
.419 
.150 

a/  Based  on  reports  reoeired  through  March  31, 
1937.     Includes  Federal  and  sponsors'   funds. 


projects  reported  as  completed  by  the  end 
of  March  amounted  to  only  $10,748  in  ccm- 
parison  with  an  ectimated  average  cost  of 
about  $29,000  for  all  projects  placed  in 
operation. 


Nearly  75  percent  ($403,635,333)  of 
the  total  expenditures  (Federal  and  spon- 
sors' funds)  for  completed  projects  were 
for  wages  going  chiefly  to  persons  from 
relief  rolls.  This  represented  payment 
for  almost  one  billion  man-hours  of  work 
at  sua  average  of  about  42  cents  per  hour. 
Nonlabor  costs  of  project  operations  aver- 
aged about  15  cents  per  man-hour   of  work. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  total  cost 
of  completed  projects  covered  highway, 
roaxi,  and  street  projects,  the  predominant 
type  of  activity  under  the  '.7PA  program. 
Completed  public  buildings  accounted  for 
almost  15  percent  of  the  total  cost,  and 
sewer  systems  and  other  public  utility 
projects  represented  an  only  slightly 
smaller  proportion.  Between  8  and  9  per- 
cent of  the  expenditivres  for  finished  work 
went  for  each  of  three  other  types  -  parks 
and  other  recreational  facilities,  goods, 
and  white  collar  projects.  The  relative 
importance  of  these  and  other  major  types 
of  IVPA  projects  completed  by  the  end  of 
Llarch   1937   is   shoivn  in  Table   12. 


Sp 


onsors 


All  V/PA  projects,  except  a  few  Na- 
tion-wide, Federally  sponsored  projects 
and  those  operated  on  Federal  propertjr, 
are      initiated     by     State      or   local  public 


TABLE  12 


NUMBIR  AND  COST  OF  COMPLETED  WA  PROJETTS,  BY  MAJOR  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 
AND  BY  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS  AMD  OBJECTS  OF  EXPENPrrURES  a/ 


Ob  ject 

of 

Number 

Source 
Federal 

of  Funds 
Sponsors' 

Expenditure 

Type  of  Project 

Labor 

Other 

of 
Projects 

Total  Cost 

Funds 
Percent 

Funds 
Percent 

Cost 
Percent 

Cost 

Amount                 Percent 

Percent 

TOTAL 

50,939 

$547,509,524 

100.0 

82.6 

17.4 

73.7 

26.3 

Highways,  roads. 

and  streets 

16,947 

196,868,144 

35.9 

78.1 

21.9 

68.1 

31.9 

Public  buildings 

9,698 

81,114,827 

14.8 

78.1 

21.9 

70.7 

29.3 

Parks  and  other 

recreational  facilities     3,417 

46,868,699 

8.6 

88.4 

11.6 

77.8 

22.2 

Conserration 

2,123 

29,123,785 

5.3 

89.0 

11.0 

80.7 

19.3 

Sewer  systems   and 

other  utilities 

6,123 

73,405,877 

13.4 

79.0 

21.0 

71.1 

28.9 

Airports  and  other 

transportation 

349 

6,303,113 

1.2 

84.3 

15.7 

63.9 

36.1 

TJhite  collar 

6,455 

43,796,124 

8.0 

92.7 

7.3 

93.2 

6.8 

Goods 

2,211 

44,793,378 

8.2 

94.0 

6.0 

77.7 

22.3 

Sanitation  and  health 

762 

8,887,468 

1.6 

84.7 

15.3 

81.8 

18.2 

lascellaneous 

2,854 

16,348,109 

3.0 

87.3 

12.7 

79.6 

20.4 

kf    Based  on  reports  received  through  March  31,  1937. 
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TABLE  13 
EXTENT  Oy  FEDERAL  AND  SPONSORS'   PARTICIPATION  IN  TINANCING  OF  TOA  PROJECTS 

Through  March  31,  1937 


Period 


Total 


Federal 
Frmds  A/ 


Sponsors*  Funds  B/ 
Ampimt    Percent 


CtunulatlTe  through  Septeniber  30,   1936 

Ouarter  ending  Deceniber  31,  1936 
auarter  ending  March  31,  1937 

Cumulative  through  March  31,   1937 


$1,816,879,012         $1,643,579,323         $173,299,689  9.5 


566,197,752 
488,193,531 


495,014,612 
412,002,805 


71,183,140         12.6 
76,190,726         15.6 


$2,871,270,295         $2,550,596,740         $320,673,555         11.2 


y    Expenditures  on  State  -work  programs  and  the  Federal  Nation^nide  program,  as  reported  by  the 

Treasury. 
B/    Based  on  reports  of  certifications  of  sponsors'   expenditures. 


bodies.  Thus,  typically,  road  projects 
are  sponsored  by  the  State  or  local  high- 
way commissions,  sewers  by  the  departments 
of  public  works  or  the  sanitary  districts, 
schools  by  the  boards  of  education,  parks 
by  the  departments  of  parks,  and  other 
projects  by  the  particular  local  boards, 
departments,    or  committees  concerned. 

The  sponsor  draws  up  complete  plans 
for  the  project  which  include  Efpecifica- 
tions  and  blueprints  where  necessary,  as 
well  as  estimates  of  the  labor  required 
and  the  costs  involved.  In  addition  the 
sponsor  pledges  support  for  carrying  on 
the  project.  This  support  takes  such  form 
as  supplying  supervisory  personnel,  pro- 
viding materials,  supplies,  or  equipment, 
furnishing  land  or  office  space,  providing 
transportation  facilities,  pledging  a  cash 
contribution,  or  any  combination  of  these 
tjrpes.  Project  plans  are  drawn  up  by  the 
State  or  local  public  bodies  in  coopera- 
tion with  WPA  offices,  and  consideration 
is  given  to  the  suggestions  of  any  inter- 
ested private  group  such  as  the  local 
board  of  trade  or  civic  orgsmization.  The 
project  application  is  then  submitted  to 
the  local  and  State  WPA  offices  for  final 
approval  and  subsequently  trsmsmitted  to 
Washington  for  review  by  the  central  WPA 
office   and  approval  by  the  President. 

Funds  pledged  by  sponsors  for  the 
135,673  TVPA  projects  placed  in  operation 
through  March  31,  1937,  were  valued  at 
$525,538,032.  This  amount  represented  ap- 
proximately 13  percent  of  the  total  esti- 
mated cost.  About  88  percent  of  the  spon- 
sors' funds  were  to  go  for  construction 
projects,  somewhat  less  than  half  going 
for  projects  that  involved  repairs  and  im- 


provements; the  remainder  was  pledged  for 
none onst ruction  projects.  Pledges  on  all 
construction  projects  averaged  15  percent 
of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  these  proj- 
ects (17  percent  for  new  construction  and 
13  percent  for  repairs  and  improvements) 
but  were  highest  for  the  new  public  build- 
ings group  on  which  nearly  a  f  oiorth  of  the 
costs  were  to  be  met  by  sponsors.  The 
proportion  of  total  cost  borne  by  sponsors 
is  shown  for  each  type  of  project  in  Table 
XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  distribution 
of  sponsors'  f\Hids  among  major  types  of 
projects   is   indicated   in  Table   6   above. 

During  recent  months  sponsors  have 
borne  sm  increasing  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  WPA  project  operations.  Evi- 
dence of  this  is  found  in  a  comparison  of 
the  value  of  materials,  equipment,  labor* 
services,  and  other  items  actually  made 
available  by  sponsors  with  expenditures 
from  Federal  funds.  Sponsors  met  9.5  per- 
cent of  project  costs  from  the  beginning 
of  operations  through  September  30,  1936. 
This  percentage  increased  to  12.6  in  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1936,  and  to 
15.6  in  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1937. 
This  trend  is   summarized  in  Table   13. 


Total  Outlays  of  Sponsors 

The  outlays  of  sponsors  of  'PVPA  proj- 
ects have  been  chiefly  for  m_aterials,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment.  These  account  for 
about  48  percent  of  the  |320,673,555  total 
of  reported  sponsors'  funds  used  on  proj- 
ects through  March  31,  1937.  Rentals  of 
equipment  and  buildings  amounted  to  about 
30  percent  and  wages  and  salaries  to  near- 
ly 20  percent  of  the   total.     The  remainder 
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TiBUC   14 


VALVE  OF  SERVICES  AND  GOODS  SUPPLIED  BY  SPCNS0P5     OF  WPA  PROJECTS  , 
BY  MAJOR  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS  A/ 

CmrulatiTe  Through  March  31,   1937 

(Subject  to  Revision) 


Type  of  Project 


Total 


V.'ages 

and 

Sftlaxies 


Purchases  of 

Materials, 

Supplies, 

and 

Equipment 


Rentals  of 
Eqtdpment 
and  Space 


SejTvlces 


ALL  roOJECTS 
Percent  of  Total 

Eighrrays,  roads,  and  streets 
Public  buildings 
Parks  and  other 

recreational  facilities 
Conservation 

Sewer  systems  and  other  utilities 
Airports  and  other  transportation 
Ifhite  collar 
Goods 

Sanitation  and  health 
Miscellaneous 


$320,673,555     $63,215,336     $152,878,366     $95,234,044     $9,345,809 
100.0  19.7  47.7  29.7  2.9 


144,147,175 
51,459,014 


27,376,275 
9,708,913 


52,931,383 
35,446,808 


61,202,628 
4,548,912 


23,612,324 

12,186,: 

38,918,: 

7,606,( 
15,260,: 

9,890,! 
10,970,1.  _ 

6,623,097 


1,452,323 

6,069,543 

872,053 

721,893 

1,262,370 


J.J.,  cow,o ,  _ 

4,436,713 
24,159,8 
3,824,286 
3,827,013 
4,355,559 
9,544,581 
3,062,304 


2,636,889 

1,754,381 

676,460 


5,812,467         11,289,871         5,833,526  676,460 

3,016,221  4,436,713         4,302,879  430,348 

6,923,278         24,159,848         6,480,387       1,354,604 


-,480,387 
2,158,547 
4,047,589 
4,084,747 
593,891 
1,980,938 


170,851 


170,851 
1,315,971 
578,620 

110,; 


578,620 
110,200 
317,485 


a/  Based  on  reports  of  certification  of  sponsors'  expenditures. 


of  the  outlay  was  made  chiefly  for  heat, 
light,  water,  and  transportation.  The 
distribution  by  major  types  of  projects  of 
each  kind  of  sponsors'  expenditures  is 
shonvn  in  Table  14 , 

As  noted  in  a  section  above,  spon- 
sors* funds  spent  for  materials,  supplies, 
and  equipment  represented  almost  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  disbursed  for 
these  items.  Sponsors'  funds  exceeded 
Federal  funds  used  for  certain  materials, 
such  as  lumber  and  its  products  (excluding 
furniture),  sand  and  gravel,  paints  and 
varnishes,  stone  and  glass  products, 
plumbing  equipment  and  supplies,  and  mis- 
cellaneous items.  On  highway,  road,  and 
street,  public  buildings,  sewer  system  and 
other  utility,  white  collar,  and  sanitation 
and  health  projects,  sponsors'  outlays 
were  relatively  larger  than  on  other  proj- 
ects. Sanitation  and  health  projects  show 
a  high  percentage  of  sponsors'  funds  be- 
cause costs  of  materials  for  sanitary 
privies,  a  type  of  work  which  predominates 
in  this  group,  are  borne  locally. 

Forty  percent  of  all  rentals  and  ser- 
vice expenditures  through  March  31,  1937, 
on  IffPA  projects  was  paid  by  sponsors. 
Sponsors'  outlays  for  certain  types  of 
rentals,  however,  were  well  in  excess  of 
similar  outlays  from  Federal  funds.  In 
the  aggregate  rental  of  equipment  for  pav- 


ing, road  building,  and  construction,  and 
of  office  and  miscellaneous  equipment, 
sponsors'  expenditxjres  were  45  percent 
greater  than  Federal  expenditures,  and  for 
rentals  of  space  and  services  including 
utilities,  sponsors  spent  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  the  Federal  Government. 
A  similar  relation  existed  in  connection 
with  certain  types  of  projects.  On  white 
collar  and  goods  projects  the  value  of 
rentals  eoid  services  procured  from  spon- 
sors' funds  was  approximately  double  those 
from  Federal  funds,  whereas  on  public 
buildings  and  on  sewer  system  and  other 
utility  projects  the  burden  was  almost 
equally  divided. 


Sponsors*  Funds  for  Completed  Projects 

The  sponsors'  share  of  the  total  cost 
of  projects  reported  completed  by  March 
31,  1937,  was  17  percent  as  compared  with 
13  percent  pledged  to  all  projects  placed 
in  operation  by  that  date.  Sponsors'  ac- 
tual expenditures  were  relatively  greater 
than  their  pledges  on  8  of  the  10  major 
types  of  projects.  Only  on  conservation 
and  sanitation  and  health  projects  were 
the  proportionate  expenditures  for  com- 
pleted projects  lower  than  the  pledges  to 
projects  placed  in  operation.  Table  12 
shows  sponsors'  funds  as  percent  of  total 
expenditures  by  types  of  projects. 
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Works  Program   Funds 


Praetically  all  the 
fluids  provided  for  the 
Works  Program  had  been 
allocated  by  May  31, 
1937,  to  carry  on  the 
programs  of  the  partic- 
ipating agencies.  Only 
155,165,000,  or  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  |6, 927, Oil, 145  which  had  been 
made  available  for  the  iYorks  Program,  re- 
mained unallocated.  This  total  comprises 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,880,000,000 
appropriated  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1935,  together  with  the 
amounts  provided  under  the  Emergency  Re- 
lief Appropriation  Act  of  1936  -  $1,425,- 
000,000  by  the  act  itself,  and  1789,000,- 
000  by  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act  of  1937.   (See  Table  15.) 

From  the  funds  made  available  by  the 
ERA  Acts  of  1935  and  1936  the  President 
had  allocated  ■$6,871,845,025.  Table  IS 
shows  the  amount  allocated  under  each  act. 
Although  the  major  portion  of  the  funds 
(78  percent)  was  allocated  for  work  proj- 
ects, the  total  also  included  funds  allo- 
cated for  relief  (mostly  under  the  FERA 


before  the  Works  Program  was  in  full  oper- 
ation), rural  rehabilitation,  land  pur- 
chase, employees'  compensation,  a  revolv- 
ing fund  for  purchase  of  materials  and 
supplies,  and  administrative  expenses. 
Allocations  for  V/orks  Program  activities 
cumulated  through  each  10-day  period  since 
September  1935  and  the  amounts  obligated 
and  expended  are  shown  in  Chart  8, 

TABLE  16 

iMODHT  iLLOCATID  rROM  FUNDS  IPPRDPRIATED  BY 
THE  KU  ACTS  OT  1935  AHD  1936,  BT  ACTS 

As  of  M<7  31,  1937 


Approwiation  Aot 


Amoiuit 


GRAND  TOTAL 
Allocations 
TTnallooated  balance 

BIA  Aot  of  1935 
Allocations 
Unallocated  iMlaaoe 

ERA  Aot  of  1936 
Allocations 
Unallooatsd  balance 


$6.927.011.145 

6,871,846,025 

55,165,120 

4.588.511.145 

41575,646147 

12,864,728 

2.338,500.000 

2,296,199,606 

42,300,392 


TABLE  15 

AMOUNT  APPROPRIATED  BY  THE  ERA  ACTS 
or  1935  AHD  1936,  BY  ACTS 

As  of  May  31,   1937 


Appropriation  Act 


Amount 


GRASD   TOTAL 

ERA  Act  of  1935 
Direct  appropriation 
Transfers  from  prior  emer- 
gency appropriations 

ERA  Aot  of  1936 

Original  appropriation 
Deficiency  appropriation 


$6,927,011,145 

4.713.011.145  a/ 
4,000,000,000 

713,011,145 

2.214.000.000  a/ 
1,425,000,000 
789,000,000 


These  figures  do  not  reflect  the  transfer  of 
$124,500,000  from  the  ERA  Act  of  1935  to  the 
ERA  Act  of  1936. 

4654  0—37 3 


Through  IJIay  31,  1937,  obligations  had 
been  incurred  against  95  percent  of  the 
funds  allocated  by  the  President.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  obligations  have  been  liqui- 
dated is  reflected  in  the  expenditure  ac- 
count based  on  the  issuance  of  checks  by 
the  United  States  Treasury.  Such  expendi- 
tures of  Federal  fiinds  through  May  31, 
1937,  totaled  about  #6,045,000,000  and 
amounted  to  88  percent  of  allocations  and 
93  percent  of  obligations. 

Expenditures  of  money  provided  under 
the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  acts  by 
all  Works  Program  agencies  amounted  to 
nearly  ^204,000,000  during  iVlay  1937.  This 
monthly  total  represents  a  reduction  of 
more  than  one-third  from  total  expendi- 
tures during  the  peak  month  of  the  Program, 
April  1936,  In  the  first  quarter  of  1937, 
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TABLE  17 
STATUS  or  FUNDS  UNDER  THE  ERA  ACTS  OT   1935  AMD  1936,  BY  MAJOR  AGENCIES 

U   of  May  31,  1937 


Agency 


Alloo&tlons 
(Warrants  Approved) 


Obligations   Expenditiires 


Unexpended 
Balances 


Department  of  Agriculture 
Public  Roads 

Resettlement  Administration 
Other  Bureaus  and  general 
administrative  expenses 

Department  of  Conmerce 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Reclamation 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Admn. 
Other  Bureaus  and  general 
administrati-re  expenses 

Department  of  Labor 

Library  of  Congress 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Treasury  Department  (including 
revolving  fund  of  $3,000,000) 

War  Department 

Corps  of  Engineers 
Quartennaster  Corps 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
general  administrative  es^enses 

Alley  Dwelling  Authority 

Bnergency  Conservation  Work  A/ 

Employees'  Compensation  Conndssion 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 

Public  Works  Administration 
Housing 
Non-Federal  §/ 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Veterans'  Administration 

Works  Progress  Administration 

Other  Agencies 

TOTAL 

Warrants  pending  approval   (net  recissions) 

Total  allocations   (mrrants  issued) 

Unallocated 

Total  available  for  allocation 


$1.022.544.831 
509,582,076 
398,442,404 

114,520,351 

12,040,572 

134,084.652 
60,147,000 
41,223,686 

32,713,966 

27,775,213 

568,000 

34,172,176 

78,368,537 

180.352.561 

145,061,638 

28,989,042 

6,301,881 

440,194 

594,969,951 

27,000,000 

17,300,000 

935,005,625 

429.702.166 
107,870,289 
321,831,877 

15,594,476 

1,233,120 

3,343,693,060 

17.000.891 


$945.281.685 

354,373,112 

109,077,305 

11,506,231 

106.689.063 
54,797,770 
32,364,597 

19,526,696 

25,414,998 

540,031 

32,746,942 

68,685,639 

168,773.054 

136,69^,^17 

27,743,191 

2,337,146 

190,012 

594,561,318 

7,506,482 

16,885,788 

934,138,777 

412.446,246 

92,300,111 

320,146,135 

15,019,606 

1,227,902 

3,178,347,393 


12,686.294 


$765.437.705 
341,776,844 
322,272,934 

101,387,927 

11,292,425 

82,532.479 
38,717,215 
26,630,485 

17,184,779 

25,106,680 

512,739 

30,835,767 


156.060.183 

128,346,269 

25,474,777 

2,239,137 

151,801 

591,040,039 

7,437,413 

16,885,788 

933,662,678 

278.439.758 

58,008,638 

220,431,120 

8,863,782 

1,223,081 

3,056,892,815 

12,442.465 


$257.107.126 

167,805,232 

76,169,469 

13,132,425 

748,147 

51.552.173 
21,429,785 
14,593,201 

15,529,187 

2,668,532 

55,261 

3,336,409 


66,329,179  12,039,357 


24,292.377 

16,715,368 

3,514,265 

4,062,744 
288,393 

3,929,912 

19,562,587 

414,212 

1,342,947 

151.262.408 

49,861,651 

101,400,757 

6,730,694 

10,039 

286,800,244 

4.558.430 


$6,871,846,025  $6,532,647,461  $6,045,146,777       $826,699,248 


8.191.728 

$6,863,654,297 

63,356,848 

$6,927,011,145 


C/ 


Source;     U.  S.  Treasury  Department  report  on  status  of  ftands  provided  in  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935  and  1936,   as 
of  May  31,  1937. 

a/    Since  July  1,   1936,  Emergency  Conservation  Work  has  been  financed  largely  by  direct  appropriations. 
B/    Does  not  Include  funds  released  for  grants   as  provided  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1936. 
C/    On  the  basis  of  ijarrants  approved,   unallocated  balances  amounted  to  $55,165,120. 
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BILLIONS 
OF  DOLUkRS 


CHART  8 

ALLOCATIONS,  OBLIGATIONS  INCURRED,  AND  EXPENDITURES 

UNDER  THE  WORKS  PROGRAM 

Cumulative   by    lO-Day  Periods,    October   1935-MAY   1937 
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SOURCCi  OEPARTMEHT  OF  THE  TREASURY 


Emer- 
during 


expenditures  of  funds  were  23  percent  less 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  in 
1936;  in  the  first  2  months  of  the  second 
quarter  they  were  32  percent  \mder  expend- 
itures in  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year.  These  declines  resulted 
chiefly  from  the  reductions  in  employxnent 
under  the  Program,  but  to  some  extent  re- 
flect the  fact  that  tv/o  major  agencies  are 
currently  drawing  either  entirely  or  in 
part  upon  other  than  ERA  act  funds, 
gency  Conservation  Work,  operated 
the  1936  period  with  funds 
appropriated  by  the  ERA  Act 
of  1935,  was  financed  dur- 
ing the  1937  quarter  almost 
entirely  by  direct  congres- 
sional appropriation.  The 
situation  regarding  the 
Non-Federal  Division  of  PiVA 
is  similar  to  the  extent 
that  part  of  its  activities 
(as  explained  in  the  final 
paragraphs  of  this  section) 
are  being  financed  not  by 
appropriations  made  in  the 
ERi\  acts,  but  by  funds  on 
hand  or  to  be  secured  from 
the  sale  of  securities  as 
authorized  under  the  ERA 
Act  of  1936.  Expenditures 
from  these  funds  are  not 
included  in  statements  of 
the  status  of  ERA  act  funds. 


In  the  case  of  the 
WPA  and  the  PWA,  fimds  pro- 
vided by  State  and  local 
sponsors  of  projects  have 
supplemented  the  Federal 
funds  used  on  the  under- 
takings, WPA  sponsors  have 
provided  funds  chiefly  for 
materials,  supplies,  and 
equipment,  which,  as  report- 
ed through  April  30,  1937, 
totaled  nearly  $342,000,000. 


Works   Progress   Administration 

Allocations  made  to 
the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration through  May  31, 
1937,  totaled  $3,343,693,- 
000,  of  which  42  percent 
came  from  funds  made  avail- 
able under  the  ERA  Act  of 

1935  and  58  percent  from 

1936  ERA  Act  funds.  This 
amount  represents  49  percent  of  the  total 
funds  allocated  to  all  agencies.  It  in- 
cludes allocations  to  the  National  Youth 
Administration  which  totaled  $107,398,000. 

Approximately  91  percent,  or  .)p3,056,- 
893,000  of  the  total  amount  allocated  to 
the  WPA  through  May  31,  1937,  had  been  ex- 
pended by  that  date.  Current  expenditures 
are  considerably  less  than  a  year  ago  vAen 
the  Program  attained  its  peak  employment. 
During  the  first  3  months  of  1937  the 
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CHART    9 

MONTHLY  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  OF   ALL  AGENCIES    PARTICIPATING    IN    THE  WORKS  PROGRAM  * 
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■H-  NOT  INCLUDIHG  EXPGNOITUDES  FROM  DIRECT  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION 
WORK  (CCd  BEGINNINe  IN  JULY  I936,  OR  EXPiNDITURES  BESINNINS  IN  OCTOBER  I93&  ON  PWA 
NON.FEDCnAL  PItOJECTS  AUTMORZCD  IN  THE  ERA  ACT  OF  I936 

SOUtKEi  OGPARTMEKT  OF  THE  TREASURY 


WOBKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTTIATION      2MI 
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amoimt  expended  under  the  WPA  was  14  per- 
cent less  than  for  the  corresponding  peri- 
od of  1936,  and  expenditures  during  May 
1937,  amounting  tc  ^138,292,000,  were  20 
percent  less  than  during  May  1936. 

WPA  expenditures  are  made  predomi- 
nantly for  the  operation  of  State  and 
Nation-wide  work  projects  but  also  cover 
funds  expended  for  rural  rehabilitation 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Resettlement 
Administration  and  expenditures  for  NTA 
programs.   Work  project  expenditures  ac- 


counted for  nearly  92  percent  of  the  WPA 
total  through  April  30,  1937,  and  covered 
expenditures  both  on  State  work  programs 
(89,2  percent),  and  on  Federal  Nation-wide 
projects  (2,7  percent).  For  the  KYA  stu- 
dent aid  program,  1,5  percent,  and  for  NYA 
work  projects,  1.5  percent  of  the  total 
funds  were  spent.  Administrative  costs 
of  the  WPA,  including  NYA,  constituted  4,1 
percent  of  the  total;  the  remainder,  less 
than  1  percent,  went  for  land  utilization 
and  rural  rehabilitation  programs  super- 
vised by  the  Resettlement  Administration, 


TIBLE  18 

TOi.  iOCPmrmiRES,  by  programs  ind  by  objects  of  expenditiires 

Throtigli  April  30,  1937 


Program 

Total 

Personal 
Servicea 

Purchase  of 
Materials, 

Supplies  and 
EquiixDent 

Rental  of 
Equipment 

and 
Buildings 

Other  ^ 

TOTiL 

$2,918,600,897 

$2,488,881,393 

$235,084,436 

$154,709,596 

$39,925,472 

■WPA  irorfc  projeots 

State  nork  prograiSB 
federal  Nation-J»dde 
program. 

2,682,729,328 
2|603;iV4'67r 

79,554,653 

2.289.348,523 
21^151 286* 461 

74,062,062 

221.042,318 
1191 O^^l 302 

1,970,016 

148,564,785 
147l083|S4^ 

1,481,238 

23.773.702 
Ili'732,365 

2,041,337 

National  Youth  Administration 
Student  aid 
Work  program 

88.183.191 
45,424,218 
42,758,973 

87.199.409 
45,423,562 
41,775,847 

678.026 

84 

677,942 

105.887 

14 

105,873 

199.869 

558 

199,311 

■WPA  and  NYA  administrative 
eicpense 

120,648,581 

96,274,818 

7,976,362 

3,654,235 

12,743,166 

Miscellaneous  programs  B/ 

27,039,797 

16,058,643 

5,387,730 

2,384,689 

3,208,735 

Percentage  Distribution 

TOTAL 

100.0 

85.3 

8.1 

5.3 

1.3 

TIPA  •work  projects 

State  -work  programs 
Fedoral  Nation-wide 
program. 

91,9 
89.2 

2.7 

85.3 
85.1 

33.1 

8.2 
2.5 

5.6 
1,8 

0.9 
0,8 

2.6 

National  Youth  Administration 
Student  aid 
Work  program 

3,1 
1.6 
1.5 

98.9 
97.7 

0.8 

5? 

0.1 
0.3 

0.2 
0.4 

WPA  and  NYA  administratiTc 
expense 

4.1 

79.8 

6.7 

3.0 

10.5 

l/IiscellaneoTis  progrivns  B/ 

0.9 

59,4 

20,0 

8.8 

11.8 

Source:  Treastiry  Department. 

a/  Telephone  and  telegraph  service,  maintenance  and  repair  contracts,  etc. 

B/  The  land  utilization  and  drought  relief  programs  of  the  Resettlement  Administration, 

operated  irith  WPA  funds. 
C/  Less  than  one-t^^aitieth  af  1  percent. 
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TABLE  19 
EXIKKDITURES  TOR  WAGES  AND  OTHER  COSTS  ON  UPA  PROJECTS,   BY  STATES  kf 
Throui*h  Alg-ll  30.   1937 


State 


Total 


Amoimt 


Wages 


Percent 


Materials  aid 
Other  Costs 


Amoimt 


Percent 


AlabRina 

$27,545,105 

$20,802,596 

Arizona 

9,702,230 

8,462,424 

Arkansas 

21,785,750 

17,390,160 

California 

148,892,113 

125,514,821 

Colorado 

32,517,821 

27,605,635 

Connecticut 

28,442,021 

25,200,809 

Selsirare 

2,473,384 

2,197,965 

District  of  Coltnobla 

11,925,342 

10,094,614 

norida 

23,071,753 

18,245,516 

Georgia 

28,403,471 

22,869,181 

Idalio 

8,231,757 

6,880,588 

Illinois 

181,663,329 

153,928,455 

Indiana 

81,898,201 

71,662,525 

lOKIB 

25,332,111 

21,642,424 

Kansas 

35,347,480 

28,385,368 

Eentucky 

31,537,582 

25,604,866 

Louisiana 

31,736,756 

26,531,725 

Maine 

8,524,296 

6,890,974 

Maryland 

18,247,376 

13,231,651 

Massachusetts 

126,063,239 

114,552,174 

Idohigan 

89,714,508 

74,662,450 

W-nnesota 

63,354,547 

54,431,707 

lfi.ssissippi 

19,907,171 

14,626,310 

lAssotiri 

72,004,253 

61,101,100 

l£ontana 

15,776,005 

13,752,525 

Nebraska 

20,836,533 

17,256,858 

Nevada 

2,197,652 

1,922,125 

New  Hampshire 

7,936,711 

6,882,436 

New  Jersey 

104,063,991 

92,693,092 

New  Mexioo 

10,153,840 

7,817,569 

New  York  City 

388,501,273 

323,033,749 

Now  York  (T^tr.l.  N.Y.C.) 

U7,117,r^3 

106,467,313 

North  Carolina 

19,597,921 

15,822,197 

North  Dakota 

17,262,296 

14,504,146 

Ohio 

181,965,741 

159,729,924 

Ol^jLhoma 

46,049,752 

35,802,898 

Oregon 

18,396,084 

16,050,482 

Fennsyl-vania 

296,125,157 

262,798,  <16 

Rhode  Island 

12,707,852 

12,348,455 

South  Carolina 

17,039,723 

14,490,500 

South  Dakota 

20,258,868 

16,519,129 

Tennessee 

25,339,234 

19,671,128 

Texas 

55,149,898 

42,409,321 

Utah 

11,559,343 

9,970,721 

vOXlDO&X 

3,765,198 

3,539,716 

Virginia 

18,630,331 

15,876,084 

Washington 

34,640,589 

30,838,816 

West  Virginia 

40,103,596 

32,831,189 

Wisconsin 

66,197,904 

58,380,989 

Wyoming 

4,724,231 

3,787,357 

Central  Textile  Account 

Adjustment 

-3,629,527 

— 

Hanaii 

1,936,603 

1,632,589 

Virgin  Islands 

3.209 

2.757 

Subtotal 

$2,682,729,328 

$2,289,348,523 

National  Youth  Adminis- 

tration 

88.183.192 
45;454;2ie 

87.199.409 

Student  Aid 

Work  Frogram 

«,  758,  974 

41,775,847 

MLsoellaneous  progrnma  C/ 

27,039,796 

16,058,643 

expenses 

120.648.581 

96.274.818 

GRAND  TOTAL 

$2,918,600,897 

$2,488,881,393 

75.5 
87.2 
79.8 
84.3 
84.9 

88.6 
88.9 
84,6 
79.1 
80.5 

83.6 
84,7 
87.5 
85.4 
80.3 

81.2 
83.6 
80.8 
72.5 
90.9 

83.2 
85.9 
73.5 
84.9 
87.2 

82.8 
87.5 
86.7 
89.1 
77.0 

83.1 
90.9 
80.7 
84.0 
87.8 

77.7 
87.3 
88.7 
97.2 
85,0 

81.5 
77,6 
76,9 
86.3 
94.0 

85.2 
89.0 
81.9 
88.2 
80.2 


84.3 
85.9 
85.3 

98.9 
59,4 


Source:     Treasuiy  Department. 
k/  State  figures  include  only  state  work  programs 
B/  Less  than  one-twentieth  of  1  percent. 
C/  Land  utilizaUon  and  drought  relief  progrons  o 
with  funds  allocated  to  WPA. 


$6,742,506 
1,239,806 
4,395,590 

23,377,292 
4,912,186 

3,241,212 
275,419 
1,830,728 
4,826,236 
5,534,290 

1,351,169 

27,734,874 

10,235,675 

3,689,685 

6,962,112 

5,932,717 
5,205,092 
1,633,322 
5,015,725 
11,511,065 

15,052,058 
8,922,839 
5,280,861 

10,903,153 
2,023,480 

3,579,675 

275,526 

1,054,275 

11,370,900 

2,336,271 

65,467,524 

10,650,409 

3,775,724 

2,758,150 

22,235,817 

10,246,854 
2,345,602 

33,326,741 

359,397 

2,549,223 

3,739,739 

5,668,106 

12,740,577 

1,588,622 

225,481 


-3,629,527 
304,015 

452 

$393,380,805 

983,783 

657' 

983,126 

10,981,153 

24.373.762 
$429,719,503 


24.5 
12,8 
20.2 
15.7 
15.1 

11.4 

11.1 
15.4 
20.9 
19.5 

16.4 
15.3 
12.5 
14.6 
19.7 

18.8 
16.4 
.19.2 
27.5 
9.1 

16,8 
14.1 
26.5 
15.1 
12.8 

17,2 
12.5 
13.3 
10.9 
23.0 

16.9 
9.1 
19.3 
16.0 
12.2 

22.3 
12.7 
11.3 
2,8 
15.0 

18.5 
22.4 
23.1 
13.7 
6,0 

14.8 
11,0 
18.1 
11.8 
19.8 


and  Federal  Nation-wide  program, 
f  the  Resettlaoient  Administration,  operating 
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The  chief  item  of  expenditure  on  the 
project  programs  of  the  WPA  vreis  for 
wage  payments,  or  personal  services.  The 
Treasury  statement  of  Federal  expenditures 
from  the  beginning  of  WPA  operations 
through  April  1937  shows  that  more  than  85 
percent  of  all  WPA  project  funds  was  ex- 
pended for  the  payment  of  labor.  Expendi- 
tures for  materials,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment amounted  to  8  percent  of  the  total 
and  rentals  of  buildings  and  equipment  to 
less  than  6  percent.  Miscellaneous  ex- 
penditures amounting  to  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  were  made  largely  in 
connection  with  contracts  and  contractual 
services, including  travel  and  transporta- 
tion costs. 

On  the  student  aid  program  of  the  NYA 
practically  all  expenditures  took  the  form 
of  payments  to  students,  and  on  the  work 
projects  operated  by  that  administration 
as  much  as  97,7  percent  of  the  checks  was 
issued  in  payment  of  wages.  Supplies  and 
icaterials  accounted  for  more  than  half  the 
remaining  expenses  on  the  NYA  work  proj- 
ects. Table  18  summarizes  expenditures  un- 
der the  WFA  by  programs  and  by  objects  of 
expenditures.  The  amounts  expended  through 
April  30  for  wages  and  for  materials  and 
other  costs  are  presented  in  Table  19. 


Other  Agencies 

Among  the  Federal  agencies  to  which 
the  President  has  allocated  large  portions 


of  the  ;irorks  Program  funds  is  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Admlni strati  on  which  re- 
ceived $935,006,000  from  the  funds  made 
available  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935,  This 
amoiont,  representing  20  percent  of  the 
total  allocations  under  that  act,  was  used 
to  continue  the  relief  program  of  the  FERA 
during  the  period  when  the  Works  Program 
was  being  put  into  operation.  Practically 
all  of  this  money  has  been  expended. 

Activities  of  the  Emergency  Conserva- 
tion Work,  initiated  in  1933,  were  carried 
on  from  April  1935  through  June  1936  with 
funds  from  the  ERA  Act  of  1935,  These 
funds  amounted  to  $594,970,000  and  repre- 
sented 13  percent  of  the  total  allocated 
under  the  1935  Act,  Since  about  July  1, 
1936,  ECW  has  been  operating  through  use 
of  a  direct  appropriation  of  |308,000,000 
made  in  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act  of  1936,  supplemented  by  an  appropria- 
tion of  $95,000,000  made  in  the  First  De- 
ficiency Appropriation  Act  of  1937,  Unex- 
pended balances  of  ERA  act  funds  amounted 
to  less  than  1  percent  of  the  ECW  alloca- 
tions from  these  funds  as  of  May  31,  1937, 

Out  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
the  ERA  Act  of  1935,  allocations  were  made 
to  the  Public  Works  Administration  for  the 
continuation  of  the  program  of  public 
works  begun  under  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,  A  total  of  $429,702,000  had 
been  allocated  by  May  31,  1937,  of  which 
1107,870,000  went  to  the  Housing  Divi- 
sion of  the  PWA  and  |321,832,000  to  its 


TABLE  20 
ALLOCATIONS  UNDER  THE  ERA.  ACTS  OF  1935  AND  1936,  BY  MAJOR  AGENCIES  A/ 

Through  May  31,  1937 


Agency 


Total 


ERA.  Act  of  1935 


ERA  Act  of  1936 


AmoTuit 


Percent 


.toount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


TOTAL 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Resettlement  Adndnistration 
Corps  of  Engineers 
Emergency  Conservation  Woric 
Federal  Dnergeiwy  Relief  Admn. 
Public  Works  Administratioo 
Works  Progress  Administration 
Other  Agencies 


$6,871,846,025       100.0       $4,575,646,417       100.0       $2,296,199,608       100,0 


509,582,076  7,4 

398,442,404  5.8 

145,061,638  2,1 

594,969,951  8,7 

935,005,625  13,6 

429,702,166  6.3 

3,343,693,060  48.6 

515,389,105  7,5 


499,621,865 
226.801.073 


429,702,166 

1,410,334,955 

348,596,293 


10,9 
5,0 
2,9 

13,0 

20,4 
9.4 

30,8 
7.6 


9,960,211  0.4 

171,641,331  7,5 

14,447,149  0,6 


1,933,358,105         84.2 
166,792,812  7,3 


Source:     Treasury  Department  report  on  status  of  funds  provided  in  the  ERA.  Acts  of 
1935  and  1936,   as  of  May  31,   1937. 

k/    Based  on  narrants  approved  by  the  Comptroller  General. 
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Non-Federal  Division.  Of  the  funds  allo- 
cated to  th.e  Housing  Division  86  percent  had 
been  obligated  and  54  percent  expended. 
The  Non-Federal  Division  had  obligated  99 
percent  of  its  funds  and  had  expended  69 
percent. 

No  funds  appropriated  by  the  ERi  Act 
of  1936  were  made  available  to  the  PWti, 
but  by  a  specific  provision  of  this  act 
the  PWrt.  is  authorized  to  use,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  up  to  $300,- 
000,000  of  money  on  hand  or  to  be  received 
from  the  sale  of  securities,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  grants  for  projects  similar 
to  the  non-Fei^ral  projects  authorized  un- 
der the  NIRA.  and  the  ERA  Act  of  1935. 
Through  Llay  27,  1937,  grants   totaling 


nearly  $141,000,000  had  been  made 
this  fund. 


from 


Outstanding  among  the  other  agencies 
prosecuting  programs  with  ERA  act  funds 
are  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
Resettlement  Administration,  which  had  re- 
ceived 1509,582,000  and  $39S,442,000  re- 
spectively, through  May  31,  1937,  On  that 
date  the  former  agency  had  expended  67 
percent,  and  the  latter,  81  percent  of 
their  allocations.  The  status  of  funds  of 
these  and  other  major  agencies  is  shown  in 
Table  17  and  the  status  of  funds  of  all 
agencies  is  shown  in  Table  XI  in  the  ap- 
pendix. Table  20  indicates  the  distribu- 
tion of  allocations  among  certain  major 
agencies  under  each  of  the  ERA,  acts. 
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Federal  Agencies  Participating  in  the  Works  Program 


Through  the  opera- 
tion of  projects  under 
the  Qnergency  Relief  Ap- 
propriation Acts  of  1935 
and  1936,  many  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment became  participants 
in  the  Works  Program. 
These  include  new  emer- 
gency agencies  created  especially  for  op- 
eration under  the  Works  Program,  i.e.,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  the 
Resettlement  Administration,  the  Puerto 
Rico  Reconstruction  Administration,  and 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  and 
other  emergency  agencies  such  as  Emergency 
Conservation  Work  and  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration, which  v/ere  established  prior 
to  1935.  In  addition  to  these  administra- 
tions as  many  as  41  regular  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  were  enabled  to  ex- 
tend their  usual  activities  through  the 
medium  of  the  Works  Program.  It  is  the 
purpose  here  to  comment  briefly  on  the  op- 


erations of  the  Federal  agencies,  i.e., 
the  group  exclusive  of  WPA  and  ECW,  and  to 
outline  the  activities  of  ECW. 

Because  of  the  diverse  nature  of  the 
usual  v;ork  of  the  Federal  agencies  partic- 
ipating in  the-  Works  Program,  there  is 
great  variation  in  the  types  of  V/orks  Pro- 
gram projects  prosecuted  by  them.  The 
projects  range  frcci  minor  repair  jobs  on 
Federally  ovmed  buildings,  as  done  under 
the  Q,ULrteimaster  Corps,  to  the  wide  public 
buildings  program  of  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration; from  the  construction  of 
small  soil  erosion  checkdams  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  v/ork  on  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation;  from  long-range 
weather  cycle  analysis  by  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau to  the  1935  Census  of  American  Busi- 
ness supervised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. Not  only  do  projects  vary  from  one 
agency  to  another,  but  a  single  agency  may 
carry  on  several  programs  which  differ  in 
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many  respects,  although  there  are  alv/ays 
conmon  features  character  istic  of  the 
agency.  The  Resettlement  Administration, 
for  example,  is  coping  with  the  farm,  prob- 
lem by  making  loans  and  grants  to  needy 
farmers,  by  the  resettlement  of  famers 
from  submarginal  to  good  land  and  the  re- 
tirement from  production  of  the  poor  land, 
and  by  the  construction  of  suburban  green- 
belt  towns  -  low-cost  housiiig  facilities 
located  near  large  cities. 

Not  only  are  Federal  agencies  partic- 
ipating in  the  Works  Program  by  use  of  di- 
rect allocations  of  funds  but  they  also 
act  as  cosponsors  and  supervisors  of  proj- 
ects operated  by  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration. An  outstajiding  example  is 
the  land  development  program  of  the  Re- 
settlement Administration,  w±iich  has  ex- 
pended over  125,500,000  of  funds  allocated 
to  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and 
in  turn  allotted  by  the  WPA  to  the  Reset- 
tlement Administration.  Through  May  20, 
1937,  the  total  value  of  WPA  projects  car- 
ried on  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
agencies  (exclusive  of  Resettlement's  land 
development  program)  amounted  to  almost 
:|33,000,000,  of  which  about  $26,000,000 
came  from  1936  funds  and  the  balance  fron 
the  ERA  Act  of  1935.  The  Quartermaster 
Corps  figures  p r eminent ly ,  accounting  for 
over  $18,000,000.  Four  other  agencies  are 
cooperating  in  the  prosecution  of  WPA 
projects  valued  at  more  than  $500,000: 
Forest  Service,  $1,945,358;  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Ordinance  of  the  War  Department, 
$616,288;  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  $594,- 
058;  and  the  Bureau  of  lumiigrat  ion  and 
Naturalization,  $554,844. 


Terms  Used  in  Agency  Summary 


A  WORKS  PROSEIAM  PROJECT 
Puget  So\md  Navy  Yard 


stances  where  a  single  project  cuts  across 
these  classes,  the  entire  project  is  as- 
signed to  one  program  according  to  the 
most  important  type  of  work  involved. 


Location  of  ODeratlon 

The  term  "Nation-wide"  is  used  only 
where  the  particular  program  operates  in 
every  State.  Agencies  such  as  the  PWA  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  extend  into  al- 
most all  of  the  counties  in  the  Nation. 
If  the  work  of  an  agency  is  localized,  an 
attanpt  is  made  to  show  specifically  \^ere 
the  work  is  carried  on,  using  city.  State, 
or  geographical  area  designations.  When 
most  of  the  work  is  concentrated  in  one  or 
two  States  or  cities,  these  are  listed 
along  with  the  number  of  other  States  in 
which  ODerations  occur. 


The  tabulation  on  pages  32-35  in- 
dicates the  variety  among  both  the  opera- 
tions of  different  agencies  and  the  pro- 
grams of  individual  agencies.  The  table 
is  drawn  up  by  agency  programs  and  pre- 
sents a  summary  geographic  and  historic 
picture  of  the  Works  Program  operations  of 
the  Federal  agencies.  In  using  the  table 
certain  definitions  of  tenas  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  data  must  be  recognized. 


Program 

The  projects  of  each  agency  have  been 
divided  into  classes,  or  programs.  In  in- 


Allocations 

Allocations  represent  the  sum  of 
Presidential  allocations  to  the  agency  for 
the  projects  of  the  given  program  through 
May  31,  1937.  Such  allocations  are  made 
from  funds  provided  by  the  Qnergency  Re- 
lief Appropriation  Acts  of  1935  and  1936. 


Expenditures 

Expenditures  represent  the  total  val- 
ue of  checks  issued  for  project  operations 
through  May  31,  1937,  as  reported  by  the 
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EROSION  CONTROL 
Forest  Service  Project 

Treasury  Department ,  This  figure  lags 
somewhat  behind  actual  operating  costs, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  agencies  whose 
work  is  prosecuted  hy  means  of  contracts, 
where  payments  against  contracts  are  often 
not  made  until  soma  time  after  the  pay- 
ments are  earned,  and  where  a  percentage 
is  withheld  until  completion  of  the  work. 


Period  of  Operation  and 
Number  of  Projects 

The  project  unit  used  in  the  table  is 
an.  official  project,  i.e.,  a  project  as 
approved  by  the  President  v±iich  may  be  op- 
erated as  one  or  more  work  projects.  In 
cases  where  a  program  includes  more  than 
one  official  project,  the  date  given  for 
the  beginning  of  the  program  is  the  start- 
ing date  for  the  first  project,  and  the 
completion  date  is  the  date  on  which  the 
last  project  is  completed.  The  starting 
date  for  a  project  is  the  time  when  per- 
sonnel was  first  employed;  the  ccaaple- 
tion  date  is  fixed  at  the  time  vrtien  all 
financial  obligations  have  been  liquidat- 
ed. Because  of  the  method  used  in  deter- 
mining the  latter,  projects  viiich  are 
physically  canpleted  are  not  necessarily 
listed  in  the  "completed"  column. 


Employment  emd  Man-Hours 

Under  employment  is  given  the  number 
of  persons  at  work  during  the  iveek  ending 
on  the  specified  date.  By  showing  the 
amount  of  employment  at  stated  semiannual 
intervals,  and  the  date  and  amount  of  peak 
employment,  a  general  idea  is  given  of  the 


trend  of  operations  \inder  each  program. 
For  certain  agencies  with  fairly  large 
numbers  employed,  the  trend  of  employment 
is  shown  in  Chart  10. 

The  total  nuiaber  of  man-hours  worked 
through  April  30,  1937,  as  listed  here  is 
based  on  periodic  reports  by  each  agency 
on  man-hours  actually  worked. 


Average  Hourly  Wage  Rates 

The  average  hourly  earnings  cited  are 
based  on  the  entire  period  of  Works  Pro- 
gram operation  through  April  30,  1937.  In 
the  case  of  agencies  which  had  completed  a 
sufficient  number  of  projects  to  provide  a 
representative  picture,  the  records  of 
completed  projects  were  used  to  estimate 
average  earnings;  for  other  agencies  the 
estimates  are  based  on  a  comparison  of 
total  hours  worked  with  pay  roll  totals. 
Since  July  1,  1936,  all  agencies  have 
maintained  hourly  wage  rates  equivalent  to 
those  prevailing  in  private  industry  for 
corresponding  occupations  in  each  locality. 
Variations  in  average  hourly  earnings  from 
agency  to  agency  may  therefore  be  attrib- 
uted largely  to  factors  of  geographic  lo- 
cation and  differences  in  the  skills  of 
required  labor.  For  instance,  the  average 
hourly  earnings  on  PM  projects,  using 
relatively  large  proportions  of  skilled 
construction  labor,  often  in  urban  areas, 
are  much  higher  than  on  Forest  Service 
projects,  which  are  prosecuted  primarily 
by  unskilled  labor  in  rural  areas. 


Financing  Current  Operations 

An  examination  of  the  employment 
trends  and  a  comparison  of  expendit\ires 
with  allocations,  as  presented  elsewdiere 
in  this  report ,  reveal  the  fact  that  Works 
Program  operations  of  Federal  agencies  are 
considerably  past  the  peak.  Ten  agencies 
have  entirely  completed  their  projects  and 
many  of  the  others  are  nearing  completion 
of  work  financed  by  funds  so  far  made 
available. 

This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
functions  carried  on  with  ERA  act  Tonds 
will  lapse  upon  the  exhaustion  of  such 
funds.  Specifically,  Baergency  Conserva- 
tion Vv'ork,  which  operated  with  ERA  act 
funds  frcm  April  1935  until  June  30,  1936, 
is  now  being  carried  on  by  direct  appro- 
priations.  The  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
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ministration  is  continuing  its  functions 
vvith  allocations  provided  by  tlie  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936.  Many  of  the 
more  recently  initiated  PWA.  non-Federal 
projects,  providing  about  halt  the  current 
employment  reported  for  the  agency,  are 
being  financed  frcm  a  revolving  fund 
hitherto  available  only  for  loans,  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  the  Bnergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1936.  The 
large  irrigation  projects  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  many  of  which  were  be- 
gun prior  to  the  Works  Program  and  were 
carried  on  during  the  past  2  years  with 
V.orks  Program  allocations,  v;ill  be  contin- 
ued by  means  of  direct  appropriations  to 
the  Bureau  and  a  revolving  fund  deriving 
its  income  from  contracts  with  v.'ater  users. 

Activities  of  certain  agencies,  how- 
ever, are  being  continued  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  ERA -Act  of  1936.  The  proj- 
ects of  these  agencies  are  characterized 
by  the  fact  tl^at  most  of  the  costs  are  in- 
curred for  labor,  and  the  fact  that  the 
skills  required  in  their  prosecution  can 
readily  be  found  among  persons  certified 
as  in  need  of  relief.  In  general,  the 
projects  provide  for  conservation,  repair 
and  improvement,  and  clerical  work.  As 
examples,  may  be  cited  the  allocations 
from  1936  ERA.  Act  funds  through  May  31, 


1937,  to  the  Forest  Service,  |16,685.,250; 
to  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  $16,- 
547,000;  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  ;ii)4,391,017. 


Non-Federal  Division  of  PWA 

More  detail  than  that  presented  in 
the  tabulation  is  required  for  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Non-Federal  Division  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration.  This  agency 
commenced  operations  under  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  and  further  funds 
were  provided  by  the  Bnergency  Relief  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1935.  Under  the  ERA 
Act  of  1935,  PWA  non-Federal  projects  are 
financed  by  a  direct  grant  of  ERA.  act 
funds  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  45  per- 
cent of  the  total  project  costs.  The  re- 
maining 55  percent  comprises  a  loan  from 
the .  PWA  revolving  fund  or  contribution 
from  the  local  public  body  which  acts  as 
sponsor,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

Although  data  as  to  employment,  peri- 
od of  operation,  or  average  hourly  earn- 
ings by  types  of  poxijects  are  not  shown, 
some  idea  of  the  ccraposition  of  the  non- 
Federal  activities  is  given  by  the  follow- 
ing table.  This  lifets  the  number  end 
value  of  the  various  types  of  non-Federal 
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NUMBER  AND  ESTIMATED  TOTAL  COST  OF  FWA  NON-FIEERAL  PROJECTS  FINANCED 
BY  THE  ERA  ACT  OF  1935,   BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS  jj/ 

Thro\igh  April  22,   1937 


Type  of  Project 


N\nnber  of    Total  Esti-        Federal  Federal  Local 

Pro.tepts       mated  Cost  Grants  Iioana  Ftrnda 


TOTAL 
Streets  and  highways 


3,819     $791,920,710 
209         73,742,233 


Utilities 

(includes  ■waterworks,  sewer  systems, 
gas  and  electricity  distribution  sys- 
tems, garbage  disposal  plants,  etc.)   1,006   199,928,208 

Public  bxiildings 

(includes  educational,  penal,  fire  and 

police,  municipal,  sodial  and  recrea^- 

tional  buildings,  courthouses,  etc.)   2,419   363,210,063 


Reclamation,  flood  control 

Pridges,  viaducts,  wharves,   and  docks 

l/Siscellaneous 


31  79,745,223 
80  33,726,886 
74         41,568,097 


$320,861,419 
31,980,849 


$105,513,625 
11,012,000 


160,750,160 
14,456,997 
11,735,332 
15,735,065 


$365,545,666 
30,749,384 


86,203,016         35,397,191         78,328,001 


21,620,'«4 

22,864,000 

6,929,000 

7,691,000 


180,839,469 
42,424,226 
15,062,554 
18,142,032 


a/  Does  not  include  projects  financed  by  the  $300,000,000  revolving  fxmd  made  available  for  grant* 
by  the  ERA.  Act  of  1936. 
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CHART  lO-A 
WORKS    PROGRAM     EMPLOYMENT 

SELECTED       MAJOR       AGENCIES 
THROUGH     MAY  29,   1937 
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TABLE  23 

NUMBER  AND  ESTimTED  TOTAX  COST  OF  PWA  NON-TEDERAL  PROJECTS 
BY  THE  ERA  ACT  OF  1936,  BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS  A/ 

ThroTigh  April  22,  1937 


AUTHORIZED 


Type  of  Project 


Hnibflr  of  Total  Esti- 
Projcot*   mated  Cost 


Federal 
Grants 


Federal 
Loans 


Local 
Funds 


TOTAL 

Streets  and  highnEys 

Utilities 

(Incltides  iratemorks,   sewer  Bystems, 
gas  and  electricity  distrib^jtion  sys- 
tems,  garbage  disposal  plants,   etc.) 

Public  buildings 

(Inol-udes  educational,   penal,   fire  and 
police,  municipal,   social  and  recrea- 
tional buildings,  oovirthouses,   etc.) 

Reclajnation,   flood  control 

Bridges,  viaducts,  nharves^ and  docks 

KHsoellaneous 


1,701       $324,044,789     $139,866,381     $16,916,128     $167,262,280 
175  49,377,624         17,021,687  66,000         32,289,937 


431  70,324,747         31,412,872         6,337,205         32,574,670 


972 
22 
50 
51 


169,358,179 

7,825,040 

19,285,203 

7,873,996 


75,770,623 
3,520,716 
8,678,308 
3,462,175 


5,142,223 

4,126,500 

887,000 

357,200 


88,445,333 

177,824 

9,719,895 

4,054,621 


a/    Projects  financed  by  the  $300,000,000  revolving  fund  made  available  for  grants  by  the  ERA 
Act  of  1936. 


projects  prosecuted  with  funds  allocated 
under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935. 

No  funds  were  allocated  directly  to 
the  Pm  by  the  Baergency  Relief  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1936,  but  authority  was  grant- 
ed to  the  agency  to  use  for  grants,  at  the 


direction  of  the  President,  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  |300,000,000.  This  amoimt  was 
released  from  the  PWA  revolving  f\ind  pre- 
viously used  only  for  loans.  The  number, 
value,  and  tjrpes  of  projects  in  this  cate- 
gory through  April  22,  1937,  are  presented 
in  Table  23. 


Jill"' 

ifiiifi 


in 


Emergency  Conservation  Work 

The  tabulation  does  not  cover  Emer- 
gency Conservation  Work,  the  operations  of 
which  are  reviewed  briefly  below.  This 
agency  operates  predominantly  through  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps;  to  a  limited 
extent  it  conducts  conservation  work  on 
Indian  reservations  and  in  the  Territories. 
The  CCC  operates  camps  in  every  State  in 
the  Union,  manned  chiefly  by  youths  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  28,  and  in  seme 
cases  by  World  War  veterans.  Local,  ex- 
perienced men  act  as  guides  and  advisers 
and  a  staff  of  Reserve  officers  and  edu- 
cational directors  is  supplied  for  camp 
supervision. 


PWA  HOSPITAL 


The  working 
rollees  are  under 
Federal  agencies. 


activities  of  the  en- 

the  guidance  of  several 

At  the  end  of  Decembex 
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1936  the  number  of  CCC  camps  distributed 
according  to  supervising  agencies  was  as 
follows: 

Total  2,084 

Department  of  Agriculture  1,500 

Forest  Service  975 

Soil  Conservation  Service  450 

Other  agencies  75 

Department  of  the  Interior  506 
National  Park  Service  427 
Other  agencies        •        79 

War  Department  74 

Department  of  the  Navy  4 

Allocations  to  ECW  from  Works  Program 
funds  amounted  to  about  $595,000,000, 
nearly  all  of  which  had  been  expended 
before  June  30,  1936;  the  work  since  that 


date  has  been  financed  by  a  direct  appro- 
priation amounting  to  $308,000,000,  sup- 
plemented by  a  further  sum  of  $95,000,000 
in  January  1937,  The  trend  of  employment 
provided  by  this  agency  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

Number  of  Iter- 
Date  sons  Bnployed 


June  30,  1935 
December  28,  1935 
June  27,  1936 
December  26,  1936 
May  29,  1937 


431,555 
518,928 
381,140 
376,710 
348,915 


Enrollees  in  the  CCC  are  paid  on 
a  monthly,  rather  than  hourly,  basis. 
Subsistence,  including  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  and  camp  services  are  provided 
in  addition  to  the  standard  pay  of  $30 
per  month.  Of  the  latter,  $25  per  month 
is  usually  remitted  to  the  enrollee's 
family. 


CCC  BOYS  MAKING  CAMP  EQUIPMENT 
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Farmers  on    Relief    and    Rehabilitation   ^ 


During  the  depres- 
sion some  2,000,000  farm 
families,  out  of  approxi- 
mately 10,000,000  farm 
families  in  the  United 
States,  received  aid  from 
public  relief  agencies. 
In  a  single  month  (Febru- 
ary 1935) ,  when  the  rural 
reliei  loaa  was  at  its  peak,  well  over 
1,000,000  farm  operator  and  farm  laborer 
households  were  receiving  aid.  Only  part 
of  the  vast  volume  of  rural  need  reflected 
here  was  due  directly  to  the  depression 
and  the  droughts  of  the  '30' s.  The  re- 
mainder was  due  to  farm  problems  of  long 
standing,  accentuated  by  depression  and 
drought . 


Farm   Problems 

Extension  of  Federal  relief  into  ru- 
ral areas,  beginning  on  a  national  scale 
in  1933,  focused  attention  on  the  hximan 
needs  of  low- income  farm  families.  Some 
of  these  farm  families  had  been  living  at 
substandard  levels  for  years.  Others  had 
been  on  the  brink  of  disaster  and  needed 
only  the  depression  and  the  successive 
droughts  to  topple  them  into  dependency. 

These  groups  included  the  farmers  who 
had  been  trying  for  years  to  till  soil 
never  suitable  for  fanning,  or  which  had 
deteriorated  beyond  redemption.  Typical 
of  this  group  were  the  farmers  of  the 
southern  hill  country,  able  to  get  only 
the  barest  living  from  the  poor  soil. 
Throughout  the  United  States  such  groups 
could  be  found  in  hilly,  dry,  or  forest- 
ed sections,  or  regions  where  the  soil 
was  light,  sandy,  or  seriously  eroded. 
Their  problem  was  aggravated  by  a  high 
birth  rate,  especially  in  parts  of  the 
Cotton  South,  and  in  the  highlands  of  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and 


adjoining  States.  The  depression  shut  off 
opportunities  for  this  surplus  population 
to  migrate  to  cities  or  towns;  it  remained 
on  the  land,  creating  demands  on  the  ex- 
hausted soil  which  could  not  be  met. 

Other  farm  families  were  victims  of 
soil  erosive  practices  carried  on  either 
because  the  farmers  lackei^  resources  to 
protect  and  conserve  the  land  or  because 
they  were  too  eager  or  too  pressed  for  im- 
mediate results  to  limit  their  acreage  in 
soil-consuming  crops.  Some,  fresh  from 
the  Bast,  Tvere  ignorant  of  the  danger  of 
overcropping  on  dry  western  soil.  In 
1934,  the  National  Resources  Board  report- 
ed that  the  usefulness  for  farming  of  35,- 
000,000  acres  had  been  completely  de- 
stroyed, that  the  topsoil  was  nearly  or  en- 
tirely removed  from  125,000,000  acres,  and 


^Adapted  from  "Farmers  on  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation," by  Berta  Asoh  and  A.  R,  Maixgus,  Research 
Monograph  VITT,  Division  of  Social  Research, 
Works  Progress  Administration,  Washington,  1937. 
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that  destruction  had  begun  on  another 
100,000,000  acres.  Much  of  this  land  was 
in  the  western  Great  Plains  where  quarter 
sections  allotted  to  the  settlers  under 
the  home  steading  laws  were  too  small  for 
economic  use  of  the  land,  and  where  fann- 
ers during  the  World  War  were  encouraged 
to  break  more  and  more  sod  in  order  to 
meet  the  world  demand  for  wheat.  Vast 
acreages  of  dry  soil  were  left  unprotected 
by  grass  or  trees  against  the  ravages  of 
wind  and  sun.  Concentration  on  clean- 
cultivated  row  crops  led  to  erosion  in  the 
Com  Belt.  In  the  hilly  southeastern  sec- 
tion, cotton  and  tobacco  were  'being  grown 
for  the  market  on  land  from  which  the  top- 
soil  had  been  completely  worn  away.  Cul- 
tivating the  subsoil  requires  extensive 
use  of  fertilizer,  which  makes  farming  on 
such  land  expensive  and  precarious. 

Increasing  dependence  on  a  single 
cash  crop  -  cotton,  tobacco,  com,  or 
wheat  -  to  the  exclusion  of  production  of 
food  and  feed  crops  for  home  use  proved 


disastrous  to  small  farmers.  Their  re- 
turns in  good  years  were  not  sufficient  to 
carry  them  over  the  years  when  their  one 
crop  failed  or  when  prices  fell.  Yet  they 
needed  cash  to  purchase  food  for  them- 
selves and  feed  for  their  animals. 

In  the  boom  years  of  agriculture, 
farmers  were  encouraged  to  purchase  large 
acreages  and  costly  machinery  on  credit. 
Before  they  were  able  to  realize  on  their 
investment,  fami  prices  and  land  values 
went  tobogganing.  The  farmers  were  unable 
to  meet  their  mortgage  payments  on  real 
estate  and  chattels  ajad  these  in  many 
cases  fell  into  the  hands  of  creditors. 

The  sharecropping  system  of  the 
South,  under  which  the  tenant  usually  pro- 
vides the  labor  of  his  entire  family  and 
receives  from  the  landlord,  in  return,  the 
use  of  the  means  of  production  plus  a 
minimum  of  subsistence  goods  and  cash,  has 
produced  a  poverty-stricken  and  dependent 
people.   When  the  cotton  market  touched 


CHART    II 

AGRICULTURAL   AREAS   REPRESENTED  6-  COUNTIES   SAMPLED 
IN   SURVEY   OF   RURAL   RELIEF   SITUATION 


BLACK   PORTIONS  OF    A   SHAOtD  AREA  INDICATE   COUNTIES   SAMPLtO   IN   THAI    ARE* 
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bottom  in  1932^  large  numbers  of  tenants 
were  no  longer  needed  to  grow  cotton  and 
were  displaced  from  the  land.  With  no  re- 
sources of  any  kind,  eoid  trained  to  depend 
upon  the  landlord  for  every  want,  they 
were  left  stranded,  with  no  hope  of  find- 
ing support  except  from  public  relief 
rolls. 

Wasteful  depletion  of  natural  re- 
sources, such  as  timber  and  coal,  has  de- 
prived small  farmers  of  a  means  of  earning 
cash  income  necessary  to  supplement  their 
limited  agricultured  production.  When  the 
extractive  industries  declined,  the  farm^ 
ers  became  completely  dependent  on  farms 
too  small  or  too  xmproductive  to  support 
them.  This  problem  has  become  particular- 
ly acute  in  the  cut-over  region  around  the 
Great  Leikes,  where  lumber  companies  have 
reduced  the  forests  to  stumps,  and  in  the 
Appalachian  highlands  where  coal  opera- 
tors have  moved  on,  leaving  abandoned  mines 
and  a  stranded  people.   These  and  other 


CHART    12 

NUMBER  OF  FARM  OPERATORS  RECEIVING  RELIEF  GRANTS 
OR  REHABILITATION  ADVANCES,    JUNE  1935 


migratory  workers, 
over  their  heads. 


without  even  a  roof 


The  depression  brought  an  influx  of 
unemployed  from  cities  and  rural  Industrie  s 
onto  the  land.  Often  without  farm  experi- 
ence, almost  always  without  capital,  they 
too  attempted  to  make  a  living  from  the 
poorest  soil,  only  adding  to  the  number 
of  impoverished  farm  families. 


Arc«s  oi   Heavy  Farm  Relief  Lo«dt 

A  ^udy  of  the  farm  relief  load  in 
June  1935,  when  almost  600,000  farmers  in 
rural  areas  were  receiving  relief  grants 
or  rehabilitation  advances  under  Federal 
programs,  shows  how  the  various  agricul- 
tural problems  combined  to  affect  relief 
loads  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


UPPER    FIGURE   - 
LOWER   FIGURE 


>    THAN    SO    CASES 


REHABILITATION 


Jn  June  1935  the  proportion  of  all 
farm  operator  families   in  the  United 

States  receiving  re- 
lief grants  or  re- 
habilitation advan- 
ces was  9  percent, 
but  the  range  among 
States  was  from  as 
little  as  1  percent 
in  New  York,  Dela- 
ware, New  Hampshire, 
and  Connecticut  to 
36  percent  in  New 
Mexico.  In  the  Da- 
kotas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Colorado  more  than 
one -fifth  of  the  farm 
operator  households 
were  being  assisted. 
Other  States  with 
farm  relief  loads 
above  the  national 
average  were  Ken- 
tucky, Florida,  Ida- 
ho, Montana,  Minne- 


NUMBER    RECEIVING 
RELIEF  OR  REHABILITATION 
AS    PERCENT    OF 
ALL    FARM    OPERATORS 


2i  AND  OVER 
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agricultural  areas  discussed  in  this  ar- 
ticle appear  on  the  map  on  the  preceding 
page. 

l^rm  laborers  shared  the  same  hazards 
as  the  farmers  on  whom  they  depended  for 
employment.  In  addition,  they  had  long 
been  victims  of  low  wages  and  irregular 
employment,  even  in  the  best  years,  so 
that  the  slump  in  agriculture  left  them 
with  no  savings,  amd  often,  if  they  were 


sota,   Pennsyilvania, 
Arkansas,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Wyoming,  as  shown  in  Chart  12, 

These  14  States  in  viirioh  the  relief 
load  was  concentrated  contained  only  one- 
fourth  of  all  farms  in  the  United  States 
in  1935,  but  in  them  lived  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  fanners  receiving  relief  or 
rehabilitation  advances  in.  June  of  that 
year.  The  concentration  of  farm  relief  in 
these  3tates  clearly  reflects  the  effects 
of  the  1934  drou^t  in  parts  of  the  Great 
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Plains  already  suf- 
fering from  soil  ero- 
sion,- foreclosures, 
and  too  small  acre- 
ages. It  also  re- 
flects the  poor  soil, 
surplus  population, 
and  decadent  lumber 
and  mining  industries 
of  the  Appalachian- 
Ozark  highland  re- 
gion, represented  in 
this  list  by  Ken- 
tucky ,  Pennsylvania , 
Arkansas ,  and  South 
Carolina, 


Administrat  i  ve 
factors,  of  co\irse, 
also  affected  the  re- 
lief load.  Although 
the  tenant  system  has 
created  extreme  need 

in  the  Cotton  South,  for  instance,  the  re- 
lief load  remained  below  average  in  all 
Southern  cotton  States  with  the  exception 
of  South  Carolina  and  Arkansas. 


CHART  13 
FARM  OPERATORS  RECEIVING  REHABILITATION  ADVANCES 


'arm 


Relief  Trends 


Attempts  by  the  Federal  Gtovemment 
early  in  the  depression  to  aid  farmers 
through  loans  and  cooperative  selling 
agencies  reached  only  a  fraction  of  those 
in  need.  Benefits  imder  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration loan  program  failed  to  reach 
thousands  of  farm  tenants  or  marginal  farm 
owners  whose  credit  was  not  good  enough 
for  this  type  of  loan.  Such  farmers  had 
no  recourse  except  to  relief  grants  simi- 
lar to  those  being  extended  to  the  indus- 
trial unemployed. 

Beginning  in  May  1933,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  became  the 
chief  source  of  aid.  Road-building  pro- 
grams to  provide  jobs  for  fanners  in  the 
drought  areas  were  soon  developed.  Draaght 
relief  also  took  the  form  of  outright 
grsints  of  subsistence  goods  and  grants  or 
advances  of  livestock  feed  and  seed  for 
forage  crops.  By  October  1933  approxi- 
mately 417,000  farmers  were  receiving  aid 
from  FERA  fimds. 

In  the  spring  of  1934  a  rural  reha- 
bilitation program  was  established  under 
the  FBSk  to  provide  loans  for  family  ne- 


cessities or  farm  equipment  to  faimers  who 
would  not  need  recurring  relief  grants  if 
only  they  had  enough  goods  with  which  to 
grow  a  crop.  This  program  had  its  first 
and  greatest  development  in  the  South 
where  sharecroppers  and  dther  tenants 
could  not  get  subsistence  goods  from  their 
landlords,  and  hence  would  have  had  no 
means  of  support  through  the  growing  sea- 
son if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion loans. 

By  February  1935  the  number  of  farm- 
ers receiving  direct  or  work  relief  grants 
or  rehabilitation  loans  had  reached  685,- 
000  and,  in  addition,  more  than  300,000 
farm  laborer  households  were  receiving  as- 
sistance in  rural  areas. 

The  rural  rehabilitation  program  was 
greatly  expanded  in  the  spring  of  1935,  as 
the  drought  relief  cases  were  transferred 
to  this  phase  of  the  relief  program.  The 
general  relief  rolls  showed  a  more  than 
corresponding  decrease,  as  improvement  in 
farm  conditions  made  it  possible  for  fami- 
lies to  get  along  without  aid.  Of  all 
agricultural  cases  on  general  relief  in 
February,  only  42  percent  were  carried 
forward  through  the  month  of  June.  The 
remainder  became  iTiral  rehabilitation  cli- 
ents or  ceased  to  receive  Federal  aid. 

Beginning  with  July  1,  the  rehabili- 
tation program  became  a  part  of  the  newly 
established  Resettlement  Administration, 
and  the  Federal  Works  Program  began  to 
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absorb  workers  from  the  general  relief 
rolls.  By  October  1935  the  number  of  farm 
operator  families  receiving  aid  during  the 
month  under  the  three  Federal  programs  - 
Works  Program,  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion, and  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adnin- 
istration  -  had  fallen  to  382,000.  During 
the  last  months  of  1935  the  downward  trend 
was  reversed  as  needs  increased  with  the 
approach  of  winter.  In  December  1935, 
396,000  farm  operators  received  aid  under 
the  three  programs.   1/ 

Altogether,  between  July  1  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1935,  551,000  farmers  v;ere  removed 
from  the  rolls  of  agencies  expending  FERk 
funds.  About  185,000  found  employment  on 
the  Works  Program  and  37,000  were  trans- 
ferred directly  from  general     relief  rolls 


1/ This  ntonber  includes  only  those  cases  lAich 
received  aid  dttring  ihe  month  and  eliminates  re— 
hahllltation  cases  aided  in  the  past  hy  loans 
•vfhich  had  not  heen  repaid.  If  all  cases  still 
in  deht  to  Mxe  Resettlenant  Administration  and 
hence  classified  as  "under  care"  •were  included, 
an  addi-tional  290,000  farnsrs  -would  he  added  to 
both  the  October  and  Decerft  er  totals.  (For  de- 
tails see  Asoh,  Eerta,  and  Mangus,  A.  R.,  op.cit«, 
pp.  1515?,   73-75,   82-83.)  


to  the  Resettlement  Administration.  Of 
the  328,000  families  completely  removed 
from  Federal  aid  it  is  estimated  that 
about  half  became  at  least  temporarily 
self-supporting,  largely  through  the  sale 
of  produce  or  through  earnings  in  private 
employment,  and  that  the  other  half  re- 
ceived aid  from  State  or  local  funds  or 
^vere  left  vdthout  aid  from  any  agency. 

In  the  last  2  months  of  the  year,  as 
Federal  grants  for  direct  relief  under  the 
emergency  relief  administrations  were  be- 
ing terminated,  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration inaugurated  a  program  of  direct 
emergency  grants  for  farmers  who  could  not 
qualify  for  rehabilitation  loans. 

The  number  of  farm  families  aided  by 
Works  Program  employment  and  Resettlement 
Administration  emergency  grants  reached  a 
peak  early  in  1936.  During  the  spring, 
T-hen  the  Resettlement  Administration  was 
expanding  its  loan  program,  there  was  a 
general  downward  trend  in  the  number  of 
farmers  receiving  emergency  grants  and 
Works  Program  earnings.  The  trend  was  re- 
versed in  midsummer,  when  severe  drought 
conditions  made  necessary  the  expansion  of 
both  the  emergency  grant  and  the  Works 
programs.  The  last  2  months  of  1936  saw 
another  decline  of  Vforks  Program  employ- 
ment among  farmers,  as  the  Resettlement 
Administration  was  given  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the   drought  relief  load. 


<ecurrin9 


Needs 


Study  of  the  farm  families  on  relief 
in  1935  shov/s  that,  although  there  had 
been  some  improvement  in  agricultural  con- 
ditions, the  need  for  Federal  aid  contin- 
ued. Often  the  self-support  attained  by 
the  families  v;ho  left  relief  rolls  was 
only  temporary.  Out  of  215,000  farm  oper- 
ator families  accepted  for  aid  between 
July  1,  and  December  31,  1935,  by  agencies 
expending  Federal  Emergency  Rolief  Admin- 
istration funds,  four-fifths  were  former 
relief  cases  returning  to  the  rolls. 

The  reasons  for  opening  relief  oases 
in  the  July-October  period  are  also  sig- 
nificant, indicating  that  improvement  in 
economic  conditions  had  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  offset  the  effects  of  the  1934 
drought  and  other  factors  causing  rural 
distress.  Crop  failure  and  loss  of  live- 
stock were     reported     most     frequently     as 
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TABLE  24 
REASONS  FOl  OPMING  FARM  RELIEF  CASES 
July  Through  October  1935 
(300  counties  and  83  Hey  England  townships) 


Usual  Occupation 

of  Head 

Reason  for  Opening 

Farm  Operator 

i'aStei 

!ro-bal 

Owner 

Tenant 

v~ 

Cropper 

Laborer 

Nunirer 

13,384 

4,294 

6,488 

2,602 

7,806 

TOTAL:  p^j^eot 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Loss  or  depletion 

of  assets 

10.3 

13.0 

8.7 

9.8 

6.3 

Crop  failure  or 

loss  of  livestock 

32.3 

36.9 

34.4 

19.1 

il.8 

Loss  of  anployment 

Private  enrployment 

11.3 

9.9 

10.8 

14.8 

63.3 

Works  Program 

0.6 

0.9 

0.7 

0.1 

0.7 

Decreased  earnings 

16.4 

17.7 

17.2 

12.3 

12.5 

Xocreaaed  needs 

9.8 

10.3 

9.9 

8.8 

8.0 

Administrative  ruling 

9.4 

6.6 

12.4 

6.6 

5.0 

Other 

9.9 

4.7 

5.9 

28.5 

2.4 

Source:     Asoh,  Berts,  and  Mangus,  A«  R»>  Farmers  on  Relief  and  Rehabil- 

itation, Kesearoh  Monograph  Viil, 

Division  of  Social  Resc 

arch. 

Works  Progress  Administration,  Washington,  1937,  table  41. 
Exclusive  of  croppers  in  the  southern  States* 


reasons  for  applying  for  relief.  Loss  of 
earnings  from  emplojrment  was  the  second 
most  important  reason  given  -  seasonal  em- 
ployment had  come  to  an  end  or  earnings 
had  become  so  low  that  supplementary  re- 
lief was  required.  Other  families  which 
had  been  existing  on  savings  for  some  time 
came  on  relief,  listing 
exhaustion  of  these  re- 
sources as  their  reason 
for  applying.  Increased 
needs  with  the  approach 
of  winter,  loss  of  as- 
sistance from  relatives 
and  friends,  failure  of 
landlords  to  continue 
advances  to  croppers 
after  the  cotton  har- 
vest, appropriation  of 
crop  returns  by  credi- 
tors, and  destruction 
of  property  by  local 
floods  continued  to  ac- 
count for  the  opening 
of  relief  cases  (see 
Table  24). 


lost  their  farms 
and  many  of  these 
had  moved  from  the 
open  couintry  to 
villages,  cities, 
or  to'inxs.  Tenants 
had  been  displaced 
more  frequently 
than  owners ,  and 
sharecroppers  had 
lost  their  place  on 
the  land  more  often 
than  any  other  type 
of  farm  operator. 


The  great  ma- 
jority of  farm  op- 
erators,  however, 
were  still  operat- 
ing their  farms  and 
living  in  the  open 
country.   Most  of 
them  were  tenants. 
The  proportions  of 
tenants,  and  espec- 
ially of  sharecrop- 
pers, dependent  on 
public  aid  were  considerably  greater  than 
the  proportion  of  farm  owners  receiving 
assistance,  as  may  be  seen  in  Chart  14,  • 

For  every  three  farm  operators  on  re- 
lief, one  farm  laborer  head  of  a  household 
also  received  assistance.   Unemployment 


CHART  14 

PERCENT  OF  ALL   FARM  OPERATORS^RECEIVING    RELIEF  GRANTS 

OR    REHABILITATION   ADVANCES,  BY   AGRICULTURAL   AREAS 

AND   BY   TYPES   OF  OPERATORS 


June  1935 


Composition 
F«rm    Relief 


of  the 
Load 


Some  of 
ers  receiving 


the  farm- 
aid  had 


A3  REPOnTED 


ALL 

AREAS 

EO     IN     TH 

EASTERN 
COTTON 

ED     STATES     CENSUS 

WESTERN      APPALACHIAN       LAKE 
COTTON                02ARK            STATES 

CUT- OVER 

OF     ACaiCOLTURE   -  IBSS 

HAY 

AND 
DAIRY 

CORN 
BELT 

SPRING 

WHEAT 

WINTER 
WHEAT 

RANCHING 
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CHART    IS 

AVERAGE    SIZE     OF     FARMS     OPERATED     BY     FARMERS     ON     RELIEF 

IN     JUNE     1935      AND    BY    ALL     FARMERS    REPORTED 

IN    THE     1935     CENSUS    OF     A&RICULTURE 


AVERAGE 
60 


NUMBER 


OPERATED 

120  i«o 


OWNERS 

AU.     OWNERS 
OWNERS     ON    REUEF 

TENANTS 

AU     TENANTS 


TENANTS     ON     REUEF 


CROPPERS 


AU     CROPPERS 


OtOPPERS  OH    REUFF 


WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 


TIB.B  the  rule  among  the  farm  laborers  on 
relief  many  of  whom  had  moved  to  the 
villages* 


The  greater  economic  resources  of 
faim  owners  as  compared  with  tenants,  and 
of  tenants  as  compared  with  laborers,  are 
reflected  in  the  average  lengths  of  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  data  at  which 
they  lost  their  usual  tenure  status  or  job 
and  the  date  they  appeared  on  relief  rolls. 
The  average  farm  laborer  family  head  on 
relief,  who  was  no  longer  employed  as  a 
farm  laborer,  was  accepted  for  relief  only 
3  months  after  the  loss  of  his  usual  type 
of  job.  The  average  share- 
cropper, no  longer  en?)loyed 
as  such,  remained  off  relief 
rolls  for  only  5  months  af- 
ter losing  his  cropper  sta- 
tus. Other  displaced  ten- 
ants did  not  receive  relief 
until  7  months  after  they 
had  lost  their  tenant  sta- 
tus. Owners  remained  off 
relief  for  13-  months  on  the 
average  after  losing  their 
farms. 


lief  was  also  much  less 
than  that  reported  in 
February  1935,  indicat- 
ing that  farmers  with 
larger  acreages  had 
been  able  to  become 
self-supporting  or  to 
go  on  rehabilitation 
rolls  more  readily  than 
those  with  smaller 
farms. 


Many  farmers  with 
adequate  acreage  were 
hampered  in  '^eir  ef- 
forts at  self-support 
by  lack  of  sufficient 
livestock.  In  a  study 
made  as  of  January  1, 
1934,  it  was  found  that 
fewer  farm  operators  on 
relief  owned  livestock  than  farmers  not  on 
relief,  and  that  the  relief  clients  who 
did  own  livestock  had  fewer  animals.  This 
was  true  of  practically  all  acreage  groups 
considered  separately. 

A  study  Bade  as  of  1933  showed  that 
heads  of  rural  relief  families  had  consis- 
tently received  less  schooling  than  their 
nonrelief  neighbors.  The  majority  of  the 
heads  of  households  on  relief  in  the  open 
country  in  October  1935  had  not  completed 
grade  school  and  in  no  area  was  the  aver- 
age schooling  higjher  than  the  eighth 
grade.  However,  the  younger  heads  of  open 


TiSLE  25 

FiMiLY.cafl>osirroN  or  tirm  hodbihoibs  rzceivhstg 

RBUZF  IS  RDRAL  IREAS  W  JUNS  1935 
(138  coosties,  represoitlng  9  agrioultural  areas) 


ttmXlj  CaayoaltloB 


Turm  Operator 


Fam  LAarer 
Hog— holAa 


TOTJJ.1 


NtBiiber 
Percent 


The  average  acreage  of 
farms  operated  by  owners  and 
tenants  on  relief  in  June 
1935  was  much  less  than  that 
of  all  owner  and  tenant 
farms  reported  by  the  1935 
Census  of  Agriculture  as 
shown  in  Chart  15 .  The  av- 
erage acreage  reported  in 
June  1935  for  farmers  on  re- 


Hual>and  and  wife 
Bosbaod,  -tdfe,   and  obildren 
father  and  children 
Mother  and  diildrea 
Man  idthoat  faaily 
Woman  without  Utilj 


18,126 
100*0 

9.1 
74.8 
2.6 
5.3 
7.0 
1.2 


6,850 
100.0 


13.6 
64.2 
2.9 
7.6 
9.8 
1«9 


Sonroet     Asch,  Berta  and  Ua.gaa,  A*  R.«  T»xvmTt  on  Relief  aad 
Rehabilitation.  Reaearoh  Monograph  vm,  Di"»isi<m  of 
Social  Researoh,  Works  Progress  AdmlBistration, 
WashlatftoB,  1S37,  aypaaAlx  Table  7. 
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country  households  were  better  educated 
than  the  older  heads,  reflecting  the  trend 
toward  increased  educational  opportunities 
in  rural  areas. 


whites  had  work  relief  in  the  two  cotton 
areas,  and  that  in  each  tenure  group  the 
Negroes  received  smaller  relief  grants 
than  the  whites. 


MEDIAN  AMOUNT   OF   RELIEF 
IN    DOLLARS 


Farmers  on  relief  v;ere  fairly  typical 
of  all  farmers  in  the  United  States,  as 
far  as  age  was  concerned,  but  there  was 
some  indication  that  the  younger  fanners 
were  leaving  relief  rolls  more  rapidly 
than  the  older  ones  in  the  spring  of  1935, 
The  farm  families  on  relief  were  larger 
than  those  in  the  general  total  farm  popu- 
lation, "Broken  families"  -  those  in 
which  either  the  husband  or  wife  was  miss- 
ing -  were  found  in  considerable  numbers 
among  both  farm  operator  and  farm  laborer 
households  on  relief,  as  shown  in  Table 25, 

KMcI«  W  AmooHM  df   Relief 

Most  of  the  heads  of  farm  families  on 
general  relief  rolls  received  work  relief 
in  June  1935,  The 
presence  on  work  relief 
rolls  of  farmers  still 
operating  their  farms 
indicates  either  that 
other  members  of  their 
families  could  attend 
to  the  farm  duties  or 
that  their  farniing  was 
of  little  consequence. 
Many  were  normally 
full-time  farmers  whose 
operations  had  been 
curtailed  by  the  recent 
drought ,  and  others 
were  part-time  farmers 
who  had  lost  their  usu- 
al supplementary  em- 
ployment. 

Amounts  of  relief 
given  in  June  1935, 
when  all  su-eas  are  com- 
bined, averaged  $13 
for  fftrm  owners,  $12 
for  farm  laborers  and 

tenants,  and  $9  for  croppers.  As  depicted 
in  Chart  16,  relief  grants  were  smallest 
in  the  mountain  sireas  and  in  the  Cotton 
South,  reflecting  the  relatively  low 
standard  of  living  in  those  sections  of 
the  country. 

In  comparing  the  amount e  and  types  of 
aid  extended  )to  Negroes  and  whites.  It  Tiras 
fovind  that  relatively  fewer  Negroes  than 


Reconstruction  Measures 

Study  of  the  farm  relief  problem 
makes  it  clear  that  any  program  for  the 
reconstruction  of  American  agriculture 
must  take  into  account  the  conservation  of 
human  values  as  well  as  of  soil  and  other 
natural  resources.  It  must  also  be  adapt- 
able to  the  peculiar  regional  needs  of 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

For  some  areas  the  reform  of  the  ten- 
ant system  and  the  arrest  of  the  increase 
of  tenancy  are  of  paramount  importance, 
since  tenancy  has  proved  to  be  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  path  of  such  constructive  ef- 
forts as  crop  diversification,  soil  con- 
servation, and  cooperative  marketing. 


CHART  16 

MEDIAN   AMOUNT    OF    RELIEF    RECEIVED    BY    RURAL    HOUSEHOLDS, 

WITH  AGRICULTURE  AS  THE  USUAL  OCCUPATIOK   OF  THE  HEAD, 

BY   AGRICULTURAL  AREAS* 


June    1935 


MEDIAM  AMOUNT   OF  RELIEF 
IK    DOLLARS 


EASTERN 
COTTON 


WESTERN     APPALACHIAN      LAKE  HAY  AND  CORM 

COTTON  OZARK  STATES  DAIRY  BELT 

CUT -OVER 


SPRING 

WHEAT 


WINTER 
WHEAT 


'  [jicLusivt   or   enscs   i 


A  program  to  control  sxirplus  produc- 
tion is  neoeeseury  to  secure  economic  sta- 
bility for  farmers,  but  crop  control  can 
be  successful  only  if  planned  in  such  a 
way  -Wiat  agrioultxaral  production  is  ad- 
justed to  rural  population  trends  as  well 
as  to  probable  markets. 

Combined  farming-industrial  employ* 
ment,     proposed     as     a  partial     remedy  for 
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farm  problems,  is  limited  by  the  location 
and  daily  working  hours  of  industry.  Re- 
tirement of  submarginal  lands  from  agri- 
culture is  an  obvious  necessity,  but 
financial  and  legal  difficulties  stand  in 
the  v;ay  of  measures  v;hich  would  be  imraedi- 
ately  effective. 

In  providing  for  the  temporary  needs 
of  destitute  farm  families,  work  programs 
need  to  be  adjusted  so  that  they  are  car- 
ried on  during  offseasons  and  do  not  in- 
terfere with  farm  operations. 

Rural  rehabilitation  loans  are  desir- 
able for  many  farmers  since  they  provide 
the  necessary  credit  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest,  farm  plans  worked  out  to  fit 
the  individual  farm,  and  advice  and  super- 
vision in  the  execution  of  these  plans. 

Guided  migration  has  been  found  to  be 
a  basic  need  in  rural  reconstruction.  Al- 
though the  Govermnent  should  not  arbitra- 
rily move  people  out  of  blighted  areas,  it 
can  offer  advice  to  farmers  who  wish  to 
leave  an  area  an  which  they  cannot  support 
themselves.. 

Cooperation  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  hopes  of  the  smaller  farmer  in  market- 
ing and  purchasing,  in  owning  machinery 
and  lands  in  common,  and  in  meeting  farm 
and  home  problems.  Education  to  stimulate 
the  desire  for  a  higher  standard  of  living 
is  another  means  of  social  reconstruction. 
The  improvement  of  educational  and  other 
institutions  in  rural  areas,  however, 
calls  for  better  financial  support  than  is 
now  available.  Equalization  funds  are 
needed  for  health,  education,  and  publi-3 
welfare  to  reduce  the  financial  ineq.uali- 


SYISOLIC  OF  A  REHABILITATION  LOAN 

ties  between  rural  States  and  States  which 
contain  points  of  financial  concentration 
-  between  rural  counties  and  industrial 
cities. 

The  more  fundamental  measures  for 
building  a  superior  agrarian  civilization 
in  the  United  States  are  long-time  meas- 
ures, not  planned  for  immediate  results. 
Furthermore,  they  require  national  coor- 
dination and  Federal  financial  support. 
Successful  rehabilitation  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  a  continuing  coiirse  of  ac- 
tion, uninterrupted  by  sudden  shifts  in 
policy. 
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WPA  White   Collar  Projects 


The  adoption  of  the 
policy  of  providing  jobs 
for  unemployed  persons  in 
keeping  with  their  usual 
occupations  necessitated 
the  selection  of  projects 
which  v/ould  utilize  and 
maintain  these  skills. 
In  the  development  of 
such  projects  the  group  of  persons  in  need 
of  relief  vdao  v;ere  classified  as  white 
collar  workers  created  a  special  problem. 
Constituting  about  12  percent  of  the  total 
eligible  workers  in  January  1936,  this 
group  included  persons  with  a  wide  variety 
of  skills  -  artists,  musicians,  actors, 
writers,  physicians,  nurses,  and  teachers, 
as  well  as  salesmen,  stenographers,  tj^- 
ists,  and  other  office  workers.  Efforts 
to  utilize  the  talents  and  training  of 
these  persons  have  resulted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  program  whose  worth  must  be 
measured  in  much  broader  terms  than  the 
provision  of  a  living  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  skills  of  the  unemployed  in  need  of 
relief.  These  broader  terms  include  both 
the  services  rendered  to  the  general  pub- 
lic and  the  material  products  resulting 
frcm  the  operation  of  the  projects.  In 
addition,  certain  worthwhile  canmunity  or 
governmental  activities,  after  exploration 
on  projects,  have  been  adopted  as  per- 
manent fields  for  community  development. 
The  training  of  workers  in  new  or  advanced 
fields  is  another  important  aspect  of  the 
program. 

T/JPA  white  collar  projects  gave  em- 
ployment to  235,715  persons  during  the 
latter  half  of  April  1937,  Of  this  number 
137,901,  or  59  percent,  were  men  and  97,- 
814,  or  41  percent,  were  women;  93  percent 
of  the  total  nxmber  employed  had  been  cer- 
tified as  in  need  of  relief.  Outstanding 
among  the  various  types  of  projects  under- 
taken for  the  employment  of  white  collar 
persons  are  education  projects,  recreation 
projects,  and  a  group  of  projects  classi- 
fied as  professional  said  technical,  each 
group  employing  from  44,000  to  48,000  per- 
sons during  the   latter  part  of  April. 


Other  relatively  important  projects  from 
the  standpoint  of  employment  are  research 
and  statistical  projects  and  clerical 
projects,  which  employed  30,233  and  25,629 
persons,  respectively.  The  nvmber  of  men 
and  of  women  working  on  each  type  of  white 
collar  project  is  given  in  Table  26. 

Expenditures  of  Federal  funds  for 
white  collar  projects  have  been  chiefly 
for  labor;  nonlabor  costs  have  boen  rela- 
tively aaall,  and  to  a  great  extent  borne 
by  local  sponsors.  On  the  conpleted  proj- 
ects of  this  type  for  which  reports  had 
been  received  through  March  31,  1937,  non- 
labor  costs  accounted  for  less  than  7  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost.  Sponsoring  agen- 
cies generally  supply  housing  facilities 
including  light,  heat,  and  janitor  ser- 
vice, and  equijanent  and  materials  needed 
for  the  projects.  In  the  preparation  of 
guidebooks  on  the  writers'  projects  the 
support  of  State  and  local  bodies  often  is 
extended  to  include  the  transportation  re- 
quired for  workers  in  collecting  local 
data,  access  to  source  material,  and  as- 
sistance from  experts,  as  well  as  funds 
for  the  publication  of  the  various  guide- 
books. School  boards  sponsoring  education 
projects  have  provided  space  for  class 
meetings  and  borne  various  expenses  inci- 
dental to  the  vjork. 


Art,    Music.   TKcatre,   and    Writing 

A  cultural  program  organized  under 
four  major  groupings  -  art,  music,  theatre, 
and  writers'  projects  -  has  been  developed 
under  the  WPA  to  utilize  the  talents  of 
workers  experienced  in  these  fields. 

The  art  program,  while  achieving  the 
purpose  of  ccnserving  talents  and  skills 
of  persons  capable  of  work  in  this  field, 
has  brought  both  the  fine  and  applied  arts 
in  closer  touch  with  the  daily  life  of 
many  communities  and  has  given  to  large 
numbers  of  the  American  people  their  first 
opportunity  for  this  type  of  cultural  ex- 
perience. 
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MxireQ.  painting  has  been  outstanding 
in  this  respect.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  project  more  than  700  murals  have  been 
ccanpleted  and  installed  in  public  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  tax-supported  build- 
ings and  institutions.  Despite  this  rela- 
tively large  production  there  are  long 
waiting  lists  for  project  murals  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Wide  distribution  has  also  been  given 
the  easel  paintings  and  prints  produced  on 
the  project.  Thousands  of  easel  paintings 
have  gone  to  schools,  and  to  hospitals  and 


sanitariums  where  physicians  have  discov- 
ered that  such  works  are  of  therapeutic 
value  in  giving  new  interests  to  their  pa- 
tients* Prints  have  been  hung  in  public 
buildings  and  institutions,  collected  in 
portfolios  for  use  in  libraries,  schools, 
and  colleges,  or  circulated  together  with 
paintings  in  project  exhibitions. 

Art  project  workers  who  use  sculpture 
as  their  medium  have  concentrated  on 
uniting  the  distinct  but  related  arts 
of  sculpture  and  architecture.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  work  done  by  these 


TABLE  26 

VUUBtR  or  PERSONS  IMPLOYXD  OS  UFA  HETTX  COLIAR  IROJSCTS, 
BY  TTfPES  or  PROJECTS  iND  BY  SEI 

Half-UoBth  Ending  April  30,  1937 

(STJbjeot  to  RerioioB) 


Typo  of  Projeot 


Total 


Men 


Wonon 


(3UND  TOTAL    ^ 

Art 

Uuio 

Theatre 

"irriten* 

EduoatioB    b/ 

Recreation 

Reseairoli  and  statistical 
Statistical  svarreya 
Nonstatistioal  research 

Social  and  historical  research 
Scientific  research 
Other  C/ 

Selected  types  of  professional  and  technical  projects 
Medical  and  dental 
NursisC 
Lihrary 
Unsevn 
Planning 
Other  C/ 

Clerical 

Other  lAlts  collar  g/ 


235,715 

137,901 

97,814 

4,704 

3,436 

1,268 

13,362 

10,995 

2,367 

11,340 

8,195 

3,145 

3,921 

2,328 

1,598 

44,366 

17,536 

26,830 

44,531 

29,848 

14,683 

30.233 

•I5;o64 

12,149 
2,978 
2,888 
6,283 

20.785 

8,656 

1,644 
2,178 
4834 

9.448 

5,936 

3,403 

1,334 

710 

1,449 

47,902 

2,727 

15,260 

2,906 

5,259 

13,599 

25.929 

-r;i>4& 

180 

4,891 

1,359 

4,428 

11,122 

21,973 

2,547 

10,369 

1,547 

831 

2,4n 

25,629 

13,201 

12,428 

9,465 

5,489 

3,976 

nDploymsnt  on  iriiite  collar  projects  in  Hsiimii,  totaling  262,  is  iaoluded  in  the  grand  total 

bxrt  not  distributed  by  type  of  projaot.  lnol«ded  in  the  grand  total  and  distributed  by  tyjM  of 

project  are  persons  enpleyed  on  the  following  Federally-sponsored  projects t  Svnrey  of  State 

and  Local  Historical  Reoords,  3,163;  Surrey  of  federal  Arohives,  1,313}  Historic  Averican  BniU- 

ings  Svrrsy,  197]  Historic  iverioan  Iferohant  Uarine  Surrey,  88{  and  Staffing  of  Planning  Boards, 

1,302. 

Itafcer  enployed  daring  the  entire  asnth  of  April* 

Includes  projects  classifiable  under  nere  than  one  of  the  headings  abors* 
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artists  lias  been  in  the  form  of  pediiaents, 
friezes,  plaques,  panels,  and  figures 
designed  to  liarrnonize  with,  architectural 
plans  and  to  stimulate  greater  use  of 
sculpture  in  the  construction  of  public 
buildings. 

An  important  educational  feature  of 
the  art  project  is  the  activity  of  commu- 
nity art  centers.  Since  January  1936,  30 
art  centers  have  been  established  in  as 
many  localities  of  the  South,  Middle  West, 
and  far  West  vdiere  m:\inicipal  governments, 
civic  organizations,  and  individuals  have 
made  both  cash  and  material  contributions 
to  augment  Federal  funds.  In  several  in- 
stances city  councils  have  already  incor- 
porated in  their  annual  budgets  appropria- 
tions to  help  maintain  these  centers  as 
permanent  institutions.  Teachicg  activi- 
ties carried  on  in  many  of  these  centers 
and  likev.lse  at  settlement  houses,  orphan- 
ages, hospitals,  comnunity  centers,  and 
children's  clubs  employ  many  of  the  art 
project  personnel.  The  largest  number  of 
teachers  are  working  in  New  York  City 
^irhere  aboizt  50,000  adults  and  children 
have  been  in  attendance  every  vreek.  Hun- 
dreds of  artists  are  employed  on  sei-vioe 
projects  furnishing  posters,  dioramas, 
lantern  slides,  and  other  visual  aids  for 
educational  purposes.  In  25  States  art- 
ists are  working  on  a  research  project 
which  will  result  in  an  Index 
of  /jnerican  Design,  recording 
the  rise  and  development  of 
American  decorative  and  ap- 
plied art . 

Through  the  Federal  mu- 
sic program  the  American 
musical  audience  has  been 
greatly  enlarged.  The  vrorld's 
greatest  music  has  been 
bi""0ught  to  persons  who  have 
seldom  heard  it  before,  and 
at  the  saine  time  a  hearing 
has  been  provided  for  contem- 
porary itoierican  composers-. 
Through  the  music  project 
hundreds  of  musicians  have 
returned  to  private  employ- 
ment with  their  skills  intact 
and  often  improved  by  the 
high  standard  of  training  ac- 
quired at  rehearsals  and  per- 
f onuances. 

Since  October  1935  more 
than  50,000  public  programs 
or  performances  have   been 


given  under  the  music  project,  which  is 
employing  currently  about  13,400  persons. 
The  project  units  include  syiiaphony  and 
concert  orchestras,  concert  and  military 
bands,  dance  orchestras,  theatre  orches- 
ti'as,  choral  groups,  opera  companies,  and 
chamber  music  enseiables.  Hundreds  of 
other  units  have  been  organized  for  teach- 
ing music  appreciation, 

.■^iiong  the  first  to  assume  responsi- 
bility as  cooperating  sponsor  of  music 
project  units  was  the  National  Federation 
of  Music  Clubs.  After  the  prograra  began 
to  develop,  citizens'  groups  in  Buffalo, 
HeviT  York,  and  Tulsa,  Oklahon-ia,  took  steps 
to  establish  \WA  symphony  orchestras  on  a 
permanent  basis.  Tlie  Buffalo  group  as- 
sured the  salaries  of  65  musicians  for 
five  monthly  concerts,  and  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  Association  for  the  city  of  Tul- 
sa contributed  $11,000  to  its  WA  orches- 
tra and  has  started  a  drive  to  insure  its 
retention  as  a  civic  institution.  A  num- 
ber of  other  civic  groups  have  recently 
made  arrangeruants  for  the  promotion  of 
these  activities,  again  showing  the  extent 
of  local  interest  in  this  work.  The  Board 
of  Finance  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  has 
made  a  new  appropriation  for  the  concerts 
of  the  WPA  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra;  the 
Mayor  and  the  City  Council  of  St,  Paul 
have  assumed  sponsorship  for  a  notable 
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series  by  the  WPA  Twin  Cities  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  the  municipal  auditorium;  and 
several  Florida  cities  have  put  up  guaran- 
tees for  perfonaances  by  the  WPA  orches- 
tras and  opera  groups. 

On  April  20,  1937,  the  Federal  thea- 
tre  pro?:ram  lowered  the  curtain  on  its 
45,000th  performance,  18  months  after  the 
curtain  had  risen  on  its  first  public  pre- 
sentation in  Hew  York  City.  In  this  tine, 
the  project  has  brought  the  living  theatre 
to  audiences  counted  in  millions  of  per- 
sons in  htindreds  of  communities  in  28  States. 


clubs,  industrial  clubs,  fraternal  organ- 
izations, and  State,  civic,  and  county 
groups.  The  response  to  these  efforts  is 
illustrated  by  the  recent  grants  of  •IflO,- 
500  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  of 
facilities  and  equipment  of  equal  value  by 
Vassar  College  to  pentiit  the  Federal  thea- 
tre project  to  conduct  an  experimental 
program  at  Vassar  during  the  summer  of 
1937  to  retrain  stage  directors  and  ad- 
vance their  abilities  in  new  emerging 
theatre  patterns.  Several  States  have  un- 
dertaken to  develop  actors  and  directors 
for  nontheatre  districts. 


The  Federal  theatre  audience  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  new  audience,  gath- 
ered from  scattered  rural  areas  of  the 
country  as  well  as  from  sections  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
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and  other  cities  where  the  populace  is  no 
more  familiar  with  the  legitimate  theatre 
than  it  is  in  remote  areas.  Question- 
naires answered  by  more  than  40,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  theatre  audience  indi- 
cate that  the  project  is  bringing  enter- 
tainment to  communities  60  percent  of 
whose  adults  and  children  have  never  be- 
fore seen  a  theatrical  performance. 


The  constant  object 
theatre  project  has  been 
preciation  of  the  theat 
communities  where  such 
not  been  available  previ 
list  the  interest  and 
sponsoring  bodies,  such 


ive  of  the  Federal 
to  stimulate  ap- 
re,  especially  in 
opportunities  have 
ously,  and  to  en- 
financial  aid  of 
as  schools,  women'  s 


Another  type  of  support  has  coae  frcm 
dramatists.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  vino  per- 
sonally maintains  rigid  control  of  his 
productions,  has  agreed  to  permit  perfoim- 
ance  by  the  Federal  theatre  of  any  or  all 
of  his  plays  at  the  project's  modest  roy- 
alty rate  of  $50  a  vreek.  Similar  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  v;ith  Eugene  O'Neillt 
Following  endorsement  by  Sinclair  Lewis 
for  the  performance  of  his  "It  Can't  Hap- 
pen Here"  by  the  Federal  theatre,  21  dif- 
ferent versions  of  this  play  were  per- 
formed on  as  many  stages  in  18  cities  of 
the  country  on  the  same  night  -  a  unique 
incident  in  the  history  of  the  Anerican 
theatre . 

Other  aspects  of  the  theatre,  includ- 
ing marionette  shows,  vaudeville,  and  cir- 
cuses, are  represented  on  the  theatre 
project.  Many  of  these  performances  have 
been  given  at  children's  homes,  orphanages, 
schools  and  colleges,  hospitals,  asylums, 
homes  for  veterans  and  the  aged.  State  and 
county  prisons,  and  other  public  or  semi- 
public  institutions.  Entertainment  has 
also  been  furnished  at  CCC  camps,  and 
thousands  of  copies  of  one-act  plays 
adapted  to  camp  limitations  and  facili- 
ties, have  been  made  available  to  the  en- 
rollees  at  the  camps.  On*  the  theatre 
project  no  unit  has  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand  fran  crippled  children, 
the  sick  and  londerprivileged  of  all  ages, 
qnri  the  general  public  for  the  relaxation 
and  stimulation  provided  by  the  magic  of 
the  theatre. 

Unemployed  writers  and  persons  ex- 
perienced in  editorial  work  -  creative 
writers  as  well  as  editors.  Journalists, 
ajid  research  and  clerical  workers  -  have 
been  provided  with  jobs  on  the  Federal 
writers*  program,  which  is  making  a  not- 
able  contribution  to  the  reading  public 
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through  the  preparation  of  the  first  com- 
prehensive American  guide.  Research, 
writing,  and  editorial  work  required  for 
the  series,  which  in  addition  to  the  na- 
tional guide  includes  42  State  guides,  a 
large  number  of  city  and  local  guides,  and 
pamphlets  describing  recreational  areas 
and  toiirs  by  land  and  water,  occupy  most 
of  the  project  worker So 

Although  most  of  the  project  writers 
are  working  on  the  guides,  a  number  of 
other  important  actiTities  are  under  way. 
Closely  liiiked  with  the  American  Guide 
program  is  the  activity  of  the  United 
States  Tourist  Information  Office,  super- 
vised by  the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  but  staffed 
with  Federal  writers'  project  workers. 
Another  phase  of  the  project,  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
involves  assembling  a  municipal  reference 
library,  made  up  of  reports  and  documents 
relating  to  city  government,  for  all  mu- 
nicipalities with  a  population  of  over 
50,000,  Research  on  special  aspects  of 
the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  devel- 
opment of  the  country  is  still  another 
activity  conducted  under  the  Federal  writ- 
ers' project. 

Other  WPA- Sponsored  Federal  Projects 

In  addition  to  the  art,  music,  thea- 
tre, and  writers'  projects  a  number  of 
other  WPA  projects  are  in  operation  on  a 
Nation-wide  basis. 

The  Surrey  of  State  and  Local  Histor- 
ic  Records  involves  the  preparation  of  an 
inventory  of  State,  county,  municipal,  and 
other  non-Federal  records.  Under  this 
survey,  initiated  by  the  American  Histor- 
ical Association  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Materials  for  Research,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  officials  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  National  Archives,  par- 
ticular emphasis  is  being  placed  on  county 
records  and  the  publication  of  a  readily 
accessible  guide  to  thorns  Preservation  of 
original  records  of  localities  has  also 
been  facilitated.  Among  these  were  early 
records  of  counties  in  southern  Indiana, 
Pictures  of  these  records  were  taken  by 
microphotography  shortly  before  floods 
destroyed  almost  all  the  originals. 

A  similar  service  in  connection  with 
official  records  of  all  branches  of  the 
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Federal  Government  is  being  provided  by 
the  Survey  of  Federal  Archives,  with  the 
National  Archives  as  cooperating  sponsor. 
Its  purpose  is  to  locate  and  investigate 
Federal  archives  now  in  storage  all  over 
the  country,  to  identify  their  contents, 
and  to  furnish  other  pertinent  information 
of  use  to  the  National  Archives  in  insur- 
ing preservation  of  the  records  and  facil- 
itating their  use  by  students  and  govern- 
ment officials.  Project  workers  have 
checked,  classified,  indexed,  and  arranged 
for  the  safe  and  accessible  storage  of 
great  quantities  of  records  which  could 
not  be  cared  for  properly  by  the  normal 
agency  staffs.  At  the  present  time  work- 
ers are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an 
inventory  or  guide,  which  is  indispensable 
if  this  mass  of  material  is  to  have  its 
maximum  utility. 

Work  of  a  similar  nature ,  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  permanent  and  accurate  record 
of  early  buildings  and  ships,  is  being 
done  on  the  Historic  American  Buildings 
and  Historic  American  Merchant  Marine  Sur- 
veys. Initiated  under  the  Civil  Works 
Program,  the  Buildings  Survey  has  been 
continued  by  the  llPk  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 

Project  workers  have  been  employed  in 
making  measured  records  of  historic  build- 
ings, to  be  preserved  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Sup- 
plementary photographs  and  textual  materi- 
al complete  the  record -which  already  covers 
2,300  subjects.  The  National  Park  Service 
is  providing  technical  direction  for  the 
survey,  and  local  chapters  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  are  contributing 
advisory  services  and,  in  many  localities, 
space  and  equipment.  In  other  instances 
these  are  furnished  by  local  architects  or 
by  educational  institutions. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  is  the  co- 
operating sponsor  for  the  Merchant  Marino 
Sxirvey  which  provides  work  for  marine 
draftsmen  and  other  skilled  persons  in  the 
nine  States  where  the  project  is  now  op- 
erating. Measured  drawings  from  original 
plans,  models,  and  the  remains  of  early 
vessels,  supplemented  by  photographs  and 
historical  material,  ccuipose  this  record 
of  the  development  of  marine  architecture 
in  this  country.  More  than  80  suinreys  have 
been  completed  and  deposited  with  the  Na- 
tional Musetmi  and  200  others  are  underway. 
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Somewhat  different  in  scope  is  the 
project  for  the  staffing  of  State  Planning 
Boards.  Since  1933  when  such  boards  were 
first  staffed  with  unemployed  and  needy 
persons,  37  States  have  provided  by  stat- 
ute for  State  planning  boards,  and  in  9 
other  States  they  operate  under  the  gov- 
ernor's authority.  Although  other  State 
departments,  universities,  and  local  gov- 
ernments share  in  the  activities  of  the 
boards,  the  work  of  collecting  and  pre- 
senting factual  materials  is  done  largely 
by  the  project  personnel.  These  workers 
have  investigated  the  physical  resources 
of  the  States;  problems  such  as  management 
of  public  lands  and  forests,  provision  of 
recreational  facilities,  use  of  electrical 
power,  housing,  and  transportation;  and 
probl-ems  of  subsistence,  income,  health, 
and  migration. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  the  ter- 
mination on  June  30,  1937,  of  the  Federal 
Archives,  the  Historic  American  Buildings, 
and  the  Historic  American  Marine  Surveys, 
and  the  staffing  of  State  Planning  Boards. 

Education 

Education  projects  provide  needy  un- 
employed  teachers  with  work  and  make  a 
wide  variety  of  educational  services  avail- 
able to  adults  and  to  children  of  pre- 
school age.  These  services  are  not  at 
present  being  provided  through  the  estab- 
lished educational  agencies  of  States  and 
communities.  It  is  through  these  educa- 
tional agencies  -  the  State  departments  of 
education  and  the  local  public  school 
boards  -  however,  that  the  WPA  education 
program  is  operated,  in  order  to  avoid  du- 
plication and  to  facilitate  the  expansion 
of  the  work-  along  the  lines  best  suited  to 
local  needs. 

Widespread  unonployment  among  public 
school  teachers  appeared  with  the  depres- 
sion. Faced  by  reduced  revenues,  school 
boards  were  compelled  to  consolidate  and 
enlarge  classes,  eliminate  certain  sub- 
jects, and  reduce  salaries  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that,  according  to  estimates  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  in  1933 
about  188,000  employable  persons  holding 
public  school  teachers'  certificates  were 
without  work. 

Currently  (April  1937)  1«PA  education 
projects  employ  about  44,000  men  and  wo- 


men. About  four-fifths  of  them  are  work- 
ing as  teachers  or  supervisors  and  the  re- 
mainder in  various  other  capacities  such 
as  librarians,  research  workers,  and  nurs- 
es, dietitians,  and  cooks.  With  this  per- 
sonnel almost  140,000  classes  were  conduct- 
ed during  March,  in  which  approximately 
2,000,000  persons  were  enrolled  as  regular 
attendants.  About  50,000  were  nursery 
school  children  betvjeen  2  and  4  years  old. 
Approximately  a  million  persons,  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  attendants,  came  to  fo- 
rums, parents'  meetings,  labor  assemblies, 
and  the  like. 

Despite  the  extensive  public  school 
system,  more  than  4,000,000  of  the  adult 

TABLE  27 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBOTION  OF  PIRSONS 

IMPLOYED  ON  TOA  EDUCATION  PROJECTS, 

BY  EDUCATIONAL  SUBJECTS 

Week  Ending  April  30,   1937 

(Subjeot  to  Revision) 


Subject 


Percent 


TOTAL 

Literacy  and  natwalization 

Workers'  education 

Public  affairs 

Parent  education  and  home  making 

Vocational  training 


100.0 

14.2 
1.7 
0.9 
6.8 
9.1 


College  level  and  correspondence  instrtiction  2.2 
Avooational  and  leisure-time  activities  7.9 

Other  general  adult   education  17.8 

Nursery  schools  15.5 

Other  15.9 

Unclassified  8*0 


population  of  this  country  were  illiter- 
ate, according  to  the  1930  Census,  and  at 
least  as  many  more  were  unable  to  use 
their  limited  knovjledge  of  reading  for  any 
practical  benefit.  How  many  others  are 
so  handicapped  by  meager  educational 
backgrounds  that  they  are  not  suitably 
equipped  to  perform  their  duties  as  citi- 
zens is  not  known. 

Through  the  WPA  education  program,  it 
is  estimated  that  700,000  men  and  vromen 
have  learned  to  read  newspapers  with  un- 
derstanding and  to  write  intelligibly. 
During  March  1937  alone  about  240,000  per- 
sons were  enrolled  in  literacy  classes  un- 
der the  instruction  of  approximately  6,000 
teachers. 
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Many  of  these  men  and  v/omen,  encour- 
aged by  their  success  in  mastering  the  ru- 
diments of  education,  want  to  continue 
their  school  work,  as  do  thousands  of  oth- 
ers who  were  forced  to  leave  school  in  "che 
lower  grades.  In  March^  395,000  persons 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of- 
fered by  WPA  classes  in  such  fields  as 
Snglish,  aritKme-fcio,  history,  economics, 
ciTrics,  soienco,  ps^/Ohology,  and  public 
speaking. 

That  a  democratic  government  must  be 
established  upon  the  foundation  of  an  in- 
telligent and  informed  citizenry  is  an  ac- 
cepted principle.  The  present  urgent  need 
for  strengthening  this  foundation  has  been 
recognized  in  the  WPA  education  program 
through  the  development  of  a  program  of 
public  affairs  education.  Almost  110,000 
persons  were  enrolled  in  regular  classes 
in  March  and  an  additional  37,000  attended 
lectures  and  forums  on  public  affairs  dur- 
ing the  month. 

Much  of  the  education  in.  public  af- 
fairs has  been  directed  toward  the  needs 
of  workers  in  industrial,  commercial,  and 
agricultural  fields.  Widespread  eagerness 
for  further  education  on  the  part  of  work- 
ers is  evident  throughout  the  Nation, 
especially  since  thq  passage  of  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act.  Courses  in  this 
field  are  intended  to  give  the  worker  an 
understanding  of  the  basic  facts  of  eco- 
nomics affecting  the  worker,  as  well  as 
the  history  and  background  of  labor  move- 
ments in  America.  The  purpose  of  such  edu- 
cation is  to  equip  the  worker  better  to 
meet  the  problems  affecting  labor  in  Amer- 
ica, through  intelligent  and  informed  par- 
ticipation in  democratic  processes. 

Aided  by  the  .  WPA  pi-ograra  in  learning 
English,  thousands  of  aliens  have  been 
both  encouraged  and  prepared  to  take  exam- 
inations for  citizenship.  Naturalization 
courses  have  been  developed  in  close  coop- 
eration with  the  officials  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  and,  in 
accordance  with  its  policy,  have  been  de- 
signed to  give  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  history  of  the  Nation,  the  nature  of 
democratic  government,  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  duties  as  well 
as  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

Courses  in  foods  and  cooking,  sewing, 
hone  managaaent ,  hygiene,  and  child  care 
are  being  attended  by  more  than  100,000 


women.  A  program  has  also  been  developed 
to  aid  parents  in  meeting  personal  prob- 
lems which  arise  in  their  homes.  Parent 
education  work  under  the  WPA  is,  in  large 
measure,  an  extension  of  the  services  of 
established  agencies  such  as  the  Parent - 
Teacher  Association  into  industrial,  ru- 
ral, mining,  and  other  regions  where  such 
agencies  are  lacking. 

To  help  counteract  the  effects  on 
children  of  the  lack  of  nourishing  food, 
medical  attention,  and  proper  background 
for  normal  growth,  the  WPA  nursery  school 
program  was  developed.  Almost  1,800  WPA 
nursery  schools  are  now  in  operation. 
Children  from  unemployed  families  and 
underprivileged  homes  receive  a  thorough 
physical  examination  on  entering  nursery 
school.  This  is  followed  by  daily  health 
inspections  and  whatever  treatment  is  nec- 
essary, provided  by  physicians,  dentists, 
and  others  who  conbribute  their  services. 
Nourishing  mid-day  meals  and  rest  periods 
further  help  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
good  health.  Supervised  play  is  promoted. 
Finally,  through  home  visits  by  teachers 
and  nurses,  an  effort  is  made  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  parents  in  order  to 
make  permanent  the  benefits  of  the  nursery 
schools. 

Because  vocational  training  and  reha- 
bilitation is  of  outstanding  importance  to 
the  unemployed,  the  WPA  education  program 
includes  training  in  a  variety  of  occupa- 
tions. Industrial,  mechanical,  building, 
coEimercial,  and  agricultural  instruction 
has  been  offered,  as  well  as  training  in 
retail  clerking  and  salesmanship,  and  in 
the  service  occupations  such  as  restaiorant 
work,  household  eaployment,  and  sewing  and 
tailoring.  In  seme  sections  of  the  coun- 
try native  arts  and  crafts  have  been  re- 
vived. The  vocational  aspects  of  employ- 
ment on  WPA  construction  and  production 
projects  are  emphasized  by  the  special 
training  of  project  foremen  and  other  em- 
ployees provided  in  cooperation  with  the 
WPA  Division  of  Operations. 

The  practical  benefits  of  the  train- 
ing being  given  currently  to  more  than 
200,000  men  and  women  in  almost  16,000 
classes  axe  evident  from  the  resvilts  of  a 
study  of  job  placements  of  persons  trained 
in  these  classes.  Reports  available  from 
13  States,  covering  only  jobs  resulting 
directly  from  the  training  secured  in  WPA 
classes,  indicate  that  almost  20  percent 
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of  the  enrollees  have  obtained  employment 
and  that  monthly  placements  average  3  per- 
cent of  the  enrollment. 

In  addition  to  these  major  activi- 
ties, the  WPA  education  program  supple- 
ments certain  activities  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  Tlirough  a  number  of 
collegiate  centers  and  through  correspond- 
ence courses  the  education  program  brings 
college  training  to  young  persons  in  areas 
where  no  colleges  are  locaced  (aiaong  them 
many  CCC  camps),  and  to  persons  who  are 
not  reached  through  the  student  aid  pro- 
graii  of  the  National  Youth  Administration. 
The  education  program  also  supplements  the 
work  of  the  recreation  program  in  promot- 
ing constructive  use  of  leisure  time  by 
offering  classes  In  music ,  art,  dramatics, 
handicrafts,  practical  science,  and  simi- 
lar avocational  fields. 


Recreation 

With  the  reduction  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  three  decades  in 
normal  working  hours  and  in  more  recent 
years  the  failure  of  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons to  find  jobs,  a  marked  increase  in 
leisure  and  idleness  has  occurred.  Promo- 
tion of  constructive  use  of  leisure  time, 
therefore,  has  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  the  national  well-being.  This  ob- 
jective has  significance  even  fron  the 
negative  point  of  view,  since  idleness  may 
easily  becane  productive  of  restlessness, 
delinquency,  and  crime. 


USING  PLAYGROUND  FACILITIES 


Development  of  opportunities  for  the 
constructive  use  of  leisure  time  is  the 
purpose  of  the  WPA  recreation  program.  In 
working  toward  this  objective  through  the 
provision  of  leadership  in  a  wide  variety 
of  recreational  activities,  the  program  is 
currently  aaploying  about  45,000  workers, 
most  of  whom  have  been  certified  as  in 
need  of  relief. 

Second  in  importance  only  to  the  pro- 
vision of  jobs  for  relief  persons  is  the 
training  aspect  of  the  recreation  program. 
Leadership  in  the  organisation  and  devel- 
opment of  facilities  for  leisure-time  ac- 
tivities within  the  community  is  an  ex- 
panding field  for  employment  of  profes- 
sional personnel  which,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, will  require  at  least  80,000 
trained  workers  before  being  fully  expand- 
ed. Owing  to  its  recent  development,  how- 
ever, only  a  limited  number  of  persons 
have  experience  in  this  field  in  vjhich 
less  than  3,000  persons  had  full-time  em- 
ployment in  1935.  This  situation  explains 
the  emphasis  under  the  WPA  program  on 
training  for  future  employment  rather  than 
rehabilitation  of  previously  acquired 
skills.  State,  district,  county,  or  local 
training  conferences  in  at  least  40  States 
have  given  recreation  workers  some  type  of 
training  in  program  activities,  and  have 
not  only  increased  the  efficiency  of  proj- 
ect operation  but  have  also  facilitated 
the  pemianent  oaployment  of  project  work- 
ers in  recreation  jobs. 

Organized  recreation  as  one  of  the 
more  important  means  of  utilizing  leisure 
has  the  universal  support  of  leaders  in 
education  and  social  work.  In  its  devel- 
opment as  a  WPA  program,  public  agencies 
such  as  departments  of  education,  health, 
public  welfare,  and  parks,  in  the  State 
governments,  as  well  as  State  universi- 
ties, sponsor  the  State-wide  projects.  In 
individual  co.amunitie's  the  projects  often 
have  local  cosponsors,  such  as  the  school 
boards.  These  sponsors  contribute  facili- 
ties, equipment,  and  funds  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  projects. 

Under  the  WPA  recreation  prograii  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  correlate  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  local  agencies  which  func- 
tion in  the  recreation  field.  Wider  use 
of  all  facilities  and  services  has  result- 
ed. In  some  areas  vAiere  supervised  public 
recreation  is  entirely  new,  experimental 
and  deiQonstration  projects  have  developed 
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new  techniques  and  methods  of  providing 
the  community  vri.th  this  service.  Communi- 
ties of  all  types  throughout  the  country 
have  benefited  froa  the  program  and  are 
no;v  taking  steps  to  secure  a  permanent 
status  for  recreation  as  a  local  institu- 
tion. 

Further  indication  of  ccaamunity  sup- 
port is  provided  by  the  growing  number  of 
citizens  serving  voluntarily  on  advisory 
committees,  and  thus  assisting  recreation 
supervisors  in  planning  and  conducting 
programs.  Having  become  familiar  with  the 
program  activities,  these  committeemen 
often  enthusiastically  support  measures 
for  making  them  a  permanent  function  of 
local  government. 

Since  the  effectiveness  of  recrea- 
tional work  depends  upon  the  extent  of 
participation  of  individuals,  the  develop- 
ment of  projects  has  always  been  based 
upon  community  interests  and  preferences. 
The  local  advisory  committees  facilitate 
the  promotion  of  projects  best  suited  to 
local  needs  and  also  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility for  their  administration. 

Organized  recreation  covers  a  wide 
range  of  activities  which  may  be  grouped 
roughly  under  three  general  headings  - 
cultural,  social,  and  physical  recreation. 
The  y/PA  program,  under  which  all  three  as- 
pects have  been  developed,  has  grown  tre- 
mendously since  the  autumn  of  1935,  At 
present  the  total  attendance  throughout 
the  country  includes  millions  of  persons 
each  month. 

Cultural  recreation  receives  consid- 
erable emphasis  under  the  WPA  program. 
Individuals  are  encouraged  to  develop  the 
aptitudes  they  possess  and  to  enjoy  the 
creative  impulses  satisfied  by  arts  and 
crafts  of  various  types.  Choral  as  well 
as  instrumental  music  groups  have  been 
organized  in  most  centers.  Dramatic  arts 
such  as  puppetry  and  other  theatrical  ac- 
tivities are  being  stimulated,  as  are  lec- 
tures, forums,  and  discussion  groups  on 
subjects  dictated  by  the  interests  of  the 
participants. 

Physical  recreation  has  wide  popular- 
ity. An  important  activity  is  the  super- 
vision and  teaching  of  swimming.  Games 
requiring  a  high  degree  of  teamwork,  such 
as  baseball,  basketball,  football,  and 
soccer,  are  fostered,  and  other  sports  such 


as  bowling,  boxing,  horseshoe-pitching, 
and  tennis  also  have  their  place  in  the 
program.  Attention  is  like;vise  given  to 
general  activities  of  the  playground  and 
gymnasium. 

Club  vrark  of  all  kinds,  for  adults  as 
well  as  for  boys  and  girls,  the  teaching 
of  group  dancing,  and  the  organization  of 
general  outdoor  activities  such  as  picnics 
and  hiking  expeditions  are  important  as- 
pects of  social  recreation.  The  operation 
of  play  centers  for  preschool  children  is 
a  popular  phase  of  the  program. 


Statistical,    Survey,    and    Research    Projects 

The  statistical,  survey,  and  research 
projects  discussed  here  are  of  State  or 
local  scope.  (Nation-mde  statistical 
projects  sponsored  by  Federal  agencies 
were  s\mimarized  in  the  December  1936  Re- 
port on  Progress  of  the  Works  Program. ) 

In  order  to  avoid  duplication,  assure 
proper  technical  procediires,  and  select 
the  undertakings  more  valuable  as  to  scope, 
purpose,  methods,  and  supervision,  all 
projects  are  carefully  examined.  Critical 
review  by  the  Coordinating  Committee  of 
the  Central  Statistical  Board  and  Works 
Progress  Administration  of  all  project  ap- 
plications has  helped  to  assure  the  sound- 
ness of  the  projects  undertaken  and  has 
resulted  in  the  disapproval  of  hundreds  of 
projects  involving  inadequate  technical 
procedures,  dupli-cation,  or  activities  of 
limited  public  benefit. 

The  statistical  and  research  projects 
approved  by  the  Committee  provided  jobs 
during  April  1937  for  over  30,000  of  the 
white  collar  workers  employed  by  the  VvTA. 
Other  projects  of  a  statistical  nature  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee,  but  classified 
under  other  categories  in  Table  26",  were 
employing  about  4,000  workers. 

The  multiplicity  of  subjects  being 
investigated  permits  mention  of  only  a  few 
of  the  most  outstanding.  The  collection 
and  organization  of  information  essential 
to  assessment  and  other  real  property  tax 
procedures  has  been  of  value  to  many  com- 
mvtnities,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Louis 
viheTe  the  material  relative  to  classifying 
and  revaluating  fireproof  buildings  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  of  several  h\m- 
dred  thousand  dollars  in  State  and  local 
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revenues.  Inventories  of  real  property 
necessary  for  improvement  in  housing  con- 
ditions have  been  macie  according  to  stand- 
ard practices,  and  srnilar  studies  raade 
under  earlier  programs  have  been  summa- 
rized according  to  the  saiae  standard,  so 
that  valuable  data  have  been  made  avail- 
able on  a  comparable  basis  for  hundreds  of 
c.ities  throughout  the  country. 

Standard  procedures  have  also  been 
developed  for  the  traffic  surveys  spon- 
sored by  many  legislatures  and  police  de- 
partments. These  have  resulted  in  more 
effective  methods  of  reducing  accidents. 
Another  type  of  project  for  which  standard 
techniques  have  been  developed  is  the  in- 
dexing and  modernization  of  vital  statis- 
tics, immigration,  and  naturalization  rec- 
ords, particularly  essential  in  view  of 
the  increased  deoiands  made  upon  these 
sources  for  information  essential  to  So- 
cial Security  Act  programs.  Among  the 
many  other  fields  in  '.*.ich  V.TA  survey  and 
research  projects  are  operated  are  studies 
sponsored  by  local  health  departments  to 
facilitate  registration,  health  campaigns, 
and  the  control  of  disease,,  and  otherwise 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  health 
departments;  surveys  of  crime  land  delin- 
quency to  provide  a  factual  oasis  for 
preventive  and  enforcement  activities; 
research  in  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences  and  especially  in  problems  of 
soil  erosion;  and  investigation  of  econcmic 
and  social  protlaas  such  as  farm  tenancy, 
cooperatives,  and  part-time  farming. 


Other   White    Collar    Projects 

Other  vfhite  collar  and  professional 
projects  vary  as  vadely  in  type  as  the 
backgroimds  of  the  persons  for  whom  they 
provide  jobs  and  the  needs  of  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  operate.  Within  this 
range  are  nursing  and  public  health  proj- 
ects, library  and  museum  projects,  and 
projects  supplying  clerical  workers  for 
many  purposes. 

Nursing  and  uublic  health  projects, 
operatinr;  in  37  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Nev;  York  City  are  sponsored 
by  State  or  local  departments  of  public 
health  and  involve  expansion  of  their  reg- 
ular facilities  or  the  undertaking  of  ad- 
ditional services.  An  outstanding  phase 
of  this  project  work  is  the  home  nursing 
service  provided  for  unemployed  and  needy 


STUDYING  CONDITIONS  AND 
PLANNING  FOR  THE  FOTUEE 

persons.  Registered  nurses,  on  the  re- 
quest of  physicians,  assist  in  prenatal 
and  postnatal  care  .and  also  render  ser- 
vice in  cases  of  illness.  '/VPA  nurses  are 
eiTiployed  on  clinical  projects,  proicote 
physical  and  oral  hygiene  through  health 
caHipaigns,  and  exaiuine  children  for  com- 
municable diseases,  physical  defects,  and 
tooth  decay  or  infection.  Nurses  and 
technicians  assist  in  immunization  cam- 
paigns against  whooping  cough,  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria^  sttallpox,  and  other 
diseases. 

In  many  instances  the  vjork  on  V.TA 
projects  has  resulted  in  provision  being 
made  to  finance  similar  services  as  a  per- 
manent community  function.  The  WPA  public 
health  nursing  program  in  Georgia  has  be- 
coiue  a  regular  activity  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  which  previously 
had  no  such  program.  Since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  work  under  State  auspices  all 
but  46  of  the  200  WA  nurses  have  secured 
permanent  jobs.  In  New  Jersey  where  a  WPA 
project  has  been  supplying  public  health 
nurses  in  45  school  districts  where  no 
such  service  previously  existed,  15  school 
districts  have  assumed  full  responsibility 
for  the  nursing  service,  and  other  dis- 
tricts propose  to  undertake  the  work  as  a 
regular  activity  as  soon  as  financial  con- 
ditions permit. 

The  number  of  librarians  certified  as 
eligible  for  WPA  et'iployment  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  the  maintenance  of 
existing  library  facilities  and  for  their 
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expansion  was  responsible  for  the  initia- 
tion of  WPA  library  projects.  These  are 
now  operating  in  32  States  and  employ 
about  15,000  librarians  and  other  workers. 
About  2,500  free  libraries  have  been  es- 
tablished where  such  services  had  either 
been  discontinued  or  never  existed,  and 
2,000  traveling  libraries  are  providing 
services  for  about  half  a  million  persons 
in  sparsely  settled  rural  areas. 

Traveling  libraries,  in  particular, 
provide  a  unique  service.  In  areas  like 
the  16  Kentucky  counties  with  a  population 
of  over  337,000  which  had  only  52,000 
books  in  a  few  scattered  public  libraries, 
WPA  project  ?7orkers  travel  on  horseback, 
muleback,  gjid  by  rowboat  to  make  books  and 
magazines  available  to  persons  in  mining 
regions  and  isolated  mountain  districts. 
In  other  rural  areas  trucks  equipped  as 
libraries  are  used  to  distribute  reading 
matter  to  such  subcenters  as  rural  schools, 
crossroads,  stores,  and  private  homes  for 
further  circulation.  Traveling  libraries 
are  especially  numerous  in  Arkansas,  Ohio, 
Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Texas,  all  of  which 
have  dozens  of  units  using  every  feasible 
method  of  making  books  into  areas  where 
the  need  for  them  is  greatest. 

Museums  represent  a  type  of  civic  en- 
terprise which  was  greatly  curtailed  dur- 
ing depression  years  when  community  funds 
were  more  urgently  needed  elsewhere.  Many 
museums  had  valuable  exhibits  in  storage 
but  depleted  funds  prevented  curators  from 
making  them  available  to  the  public. 


For  workers 
backgrounds     Vi/PA 


of  varied  occupational 
museum  projects  provide 


jobs  which  include  unpacking,  cleaning, 
restoring,  and  classifying  exhibits,  build- 
ing display  cases,  and  painting  back- 
grounds or  settings.  Artists  and  sculp- 
tors are  required  for  the  creation  of 
educational  displays.  In  the  Field  Museum 
in  Chicago  VffA  workers  have  reconstructed 
an  ancient  gateway  from  fragments  brought 
by  museum  representatives  from  the  site  of 
a  village  near  Babylon.  Historical  exhib- 
its such  as  those  at  the  Brooklyn  Chil- 
dren's Museum  and  the  State  Historical 
Society  Museum  in  Denver  have  already  been 
of  great  interest  and  value,  particularly 
to  school  children.  The  restoration  in 
the  Denver  City  rvtuseum  of  authentic  colo- 
nial rugs  dating  from  the  Spanish  explora- 
tion period,  and  the  excavation  and  repair, 
at  Clarksdale,  Arizona,  of  artifacts  and 
other  relics  of  prehistoric  civilization 
in  the  Southwest  are  examples  of  the  work 
which  is  being  conducted  on  imiseum  proj- 
ects. 

Clerical  projects  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  persons  with  general  office  ex- 
perience overlap  practically  every  type  of 
white  collar  work  and  include  such  activ- 
ities as  public  health,  taxation,  indus- 
trial relations,  education,  and  social 
welfare.  Clerical  workers  on  these  proj- 
ects are  assigned  to  the  SDonsors  and  oth- 
er cooperating  agencies,  most  of  which  are 
municipal,  county.  State,  or  Federal  of- 
fices, in  order  to  extend  the  public  use- 
fulness of  these  agencies.  About  26,000 
persons  are  employed  on  clerical  projects 
in  operation  in  all  States  except  Arizona, 
Idaho,  and  Nevada.  Work  performed  on 
these  projects  has  been  of  considerable 
worth  to  local  governments. 
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National   Youth    Administration 


Two  majcr  activi- 
ties dominate  the  under- 
takings of  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  es- 
tablished by  Executive 
order  in  June  1935. 
Through  one,  the  admin- 
istration seeks  to  as- 
sist young  persons  to 
continue  their  school  or  college  work,  and 
through  the  other,  to  provide  jobs  for 
young  persons  between  18  and  25  years  of 
age  who  are  no  longer  in  full-time  atten- 
dance at  school.  The  l^IYA  also  conducts 
supplementary  activities  to  facilitate  the 
solution  of  various  problems  confronting 
the  youth  of  the  Nation. 

For  these  purposes  a  total  of  $107,- 
423,050  had  been  allocated  to  the  NYA 
through  May  31,  1937.  The  amounts  made 
available  for  student  aid  and  work  proj- 
ects under  the  EEIA  Acts  of  1935  and  1936 
are  as  follows: 


Total 

Student  aid 
Work  projects 


1935  EEIA.  Act     1935  ERA  Act 


$39,921,811  $65,501,239 


24,269,710 
15,652,101 


28,900,000 
36,601,239 


Funds  allocated  for  v;ork  projects  also  fi- 
nance the  supplementary  activities  of  the 
NYA,  which  are  operated  on  a  project  ba- 
sis. By  May  31,  1937,  a  total  of  ^99,- 
078,400,  or  92  percent  of  the  allocation 
to  the  NYA,  had  been  obligated  ajid  $94,- 
926,388  had  been  expended. 


Student    Aid     Program 

On  the  student  aid  program,  w4iich  is 
a  continuation  and  expansion  of  work 
started  in  1934  by  the  Federal  Qaergency 
Relief  Adrainistration,  434,744  students 
received  benefits  during  April  1937.  This 
total,  viiiich  was  only  slightly  below  the 
peak  reached  during  the  preceding  month, 
comprised     290,364     high-school     students. 


138,986  college  students,  and  5,394  grad- 
uate students.  The  number  of  students 
aided  under  the  program  during  each  month 
since  its  initiation  in  Septonber  1935  is 
shown  in  Table  28. 

State  youth  directors  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  and  officials  of  the 
participating  institutions  share  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  out  the  student 
aid  program.  Matters  of  quota  allotment 
and  transfer  of  funds  from  institutions 
not  using  their  full  quotas  to  schools  re- 
quiring more  than  quota  allowances  are  the 


TABLE  28 

ITOMBER  OF  PERSONS  ASSISTED  UNDIR  THE  HTO. 
STUDENT  AID  PROGRAM,  BT  MDNTHS 

September  1935  to  April  1937 

(Subject  to  Revlaion) 


Higk 

Graduate 

Month 

Total 

School 

College 

School 

1935 

September 

34,924 

26,163 

8,700 

61 

October 

183,594 

75,033 

104,969 

3,592 

Norember 

234,450 

118,273 

111,500 

4,677 

Deoember 

282,829 

159,158 

118,453 

5,218 

1936 

Jaauaiy 

306,490 

189,031 

112,654 

4,805 

February 

351,302 

227,629 

118,623 

5,050 

March 

380,099 

256,706 

117,287 

6,106 

April 

404,749 

275,544 

122,498 

6,707 

May 

398,362 

266,304 

125,758 

6,300 

June 

212,938 

125,  879 

80,509 

6,550 

July 

3,334 

3,071 

262 

1 

Axigust 

1,707 

1,707 

- 

- 

Septe9xi)ez* 

59,915 

49,126 

10,705 

84 

October 

331,180 

199,379 

127,089 

4,712 

Noveniber 

390,921 

249,718 

135,739 

5,464 

December 

405,^1 

265,135 

135,184 

5,112 

1937 

jantiary 

412,316 

270,782 

136,132 

5,402 

February 

4L7,470 

274,735 

137,274 

5,461 

Maroh 

435,619 

288,  6iO 

l'a.,461 

5,515 

April    V 

434,744 

290,364 

138,986 

5,394 

k/  Preliminary 
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TABLE  29 

AVERAGE  lOWHLY  EARNINGS  OF  STUDENTS  ASSISTED  ON  NYA 
STUDENT  AID  PROGRAMS,  BY  STATES 

April  1937 

(Subject  to  ReTislcm) 


State 

Amount 

State 

AiDOunt 

TOTAL 

$7.60 

Ala'bamfi 

7.39 

Netraska 

7.86 

Arizona 

7.84 

Nevada 

5.70 

Arkaasas 

5.27 

New  Hampshire 

7.84 

Califoroia 

8.59 

New  Jersey- 

7.25 

Colorado 

7.40 

New  Mesdco 

6.55 

Connecticut 

8.04 

New  York  City 

9.23 

Delaware 

8,09 

New  York  (EsoI. 

N.Y.C. )  8.30 

District  of  Columbia 

13.63 

North  Carolina 

9.24 

Florida 

7.64 

North  Dakota 

6.29 

Georgia 

6.60 

Ohio 

7.98 

Idaho 

7.07 

Oklaboma 

6.60 

Illinois 

8.01 

Oregon 

7.80 

Indiana 

7.62 

Pennsylvania 

6.88 

lomi 

9.00 

Rhode  Island 

9.04 

Kansas 

7.24 

South  Carolina 

5.87 

Kentucky 

7.58 

South  Dakota 

7.19 

Louisiana 

8.54 

Tennessee 

7.50 

IStdnt 

8.42 

Texas 

7.91 

llaryland 

8.44 

Utah 

6.49 

Uassaoh\isett8 

7.40 

Vermont 

7.59 

Miohigsa 

7.74 

Virginia 

9.04 

lOjonesota 

7.90 

Washington 

8.04 

Mississippi 

7.03 

West  Virginia 

6.48 

lassoupi 

7.51 

Wisconsin 

7.34 

Montana 

7.02 

Wyoming 

7.90 

Hawaii 

6.76 

chief  responsibility  of  the  youth  direc- 
tors. The  selection  of  students  eligible 
for  aid  is  the  function  of  the  officials 
of  the  participating  institution.  These 
officials  submit  'to  the  youth  directors 
affidavits  certifying  that  their  selec- 
tions will  be  made  according  to  the  estab- 
lished eligibility  req.uirements,  which 
specify  that  the  student  shall  be  in  need 
of  aid  in  order  to  enter  or  remain  in 
school,  and  that  he  shall  be  of  good  char- 
acter and  shall  be  able  to  do  scholastic 
work  of  high  quality,  and  that  he  shall 
carry  at  least  three-fourths  of  a  normal 
course  of  study. 

The  assignment  and  supervision  of 
work  among  eligible  students  is  also  the 
responsibility  of  school  officials.  This 
work  may  vary  widely  in  character  but ,  un- 
der the  established  regulations,  must  be 


tions 
groups 
uate, 
number 


practical  and  useful,  and 
not  within  the  usual  scope 
of  the  institutions'  budg- 
ets. The  students  are  paid 
for  the  work  they  perform 
at  hourly  rates  prevailing 
locally.  However,  they  may 
not  receive  more  than  $6  a 
month  if  they  are  high- 
school  students;  more  than 
$20  in  any  one  month  (or  in 
excess  of  $15  on  the  aver- 
age for  3  months)  if  they 
are  undergraduates  in  col- 
lege; or  more  than  \\A:0  in 
any  one  month  (or  in  ex- 
cess of  $30  on  the  average 
during  3  months)  if  they 
are  graduate  students. 

Students  anployed  un- 
der the  program  in  April 
1937  received  $3,302,100 
for  11,443,240  hours  of 
work,  averaging  about  29 
cents  per  hour  and  $7.50 
for  the  month.  Monthly 
earnings  for  high-school 
students  averaged  $4.89;  for 
college  students,  $12.65; 
and  for  gradiiate  students, 
$23.32.  Since  the  same 
limitations  on  monthly 
earnings  apply  to  students 
in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  variations  in  the 
State  averages  shown  in  Ta- 
ble 29  result  largely  from 
differences  in  the  propor- 
of  students  in  each  of  the  three 
-  high-school,  college,  and  grad- 
Table  V  of  the  appendix  shows  the 
of  students  of  each  type  by  States. 


Work    Projects 

The  work  projects  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  providing  jobs  for 
young  persons  not  in  full-time  attendance 
at  school,  did  not  get  under  way  until  a 
few  months  after  the  development  of  the 
student  aid  program  (Novaaber  1935).  Bn- 
ployment  increased  rapidly,  however,  and 
by  March  1936  totaled  more  than  167,000 
persons.  This  level  has  been  approximate- 
ly maintained  or  exceeded  during  most  of 
the  months  since  that  time,  as  indicated 
in  Table  30.  In  April  1937  aljnost  192,000 
persons  had  jobs  on  NTA  work  projects, 
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Nm  LOOKS  TO  THE  FUTURE  -  MEN  AND  TREES 

the  largest  nimiber  ever  employed  under 
this  program.  The  total  includes  about  an 
equal  number  of  men  and  women,  of  whom 
187,000  were  young  persons  and  5,000  were 
adults.  The  latter  were  engaged  largely 
in  supervisory  or  highly  skilled  capaci- 
ties. About  96  percent  of  the  jobs  went 
to  persons  certified  as  in  need  of  relief. 

In  April  1937  persons  employed  on  NYA 
work  projects  averaged  45  hours  of  work 
dxiring  the  month,  for  which  they  received 
$16,57  per  person.  The  monthly  wage  rates 
of  young  persons  employed  on  NYA  projects 
have  been  established  at  one-third  the 
rates  specified  in  the  regular  monthly  se- 
cxirity  wage  schedule  and  therefore,  like 
the  wage  rates  of  workers  on  regular  WPA 


TABLE  30 

NOIfflER  or  PERSONS  DflPLOYED  OS  HYA  WCRT  IROJXCTS, 
BT  SEX  ANT  BY  RILTET  STATTJS 

Janxwry  1936  to  April  1937 

(Subject  to  Revision) 


Relief 

Persons 

as  Percent 

Month 

Total 

Men 

Women   of  Total  B/ 

1936 

Januaiy 

16,354 

9,934 

6,420 

94,3 

February 

78,333 

47,399 

30,934 

95.4 

March 

167,037 

100,098 

66,939 

96.0 

April 

181,279 

105,743 

75,536 

96.0 

May- 

177,846 

99,935 

77,911 

95.7 

June 

184,256 

100,989 

83,267 

95.5 

July 

164,792 

88,600 

76,192 

94.9 

August 

161,571 

85,385 

76,186 

95.2 

September 

166,664 

87,773 

78,891 

95.2 

October 

165,553 

85,266 

80,287 

95.3 

November 

172,352 

87,408 

84,944 

95.4 

December 

178,117 

90,987 

87,130 

95.5 

1937 

January 

184,854 

94,791 

90,063 

95.6 

February 

189,202 

96,957 

92,2« 

95.4 

March 

191,569 

97,734 

93,835 

95.9 

April  A/ 

191,982 

96,576 

95,406 

95.9 

^    Prelimina3ry. 

B/    Persons  certified  as  in  need  of  relief. 

projects,  varied  in  accordance  with  the 
skill  required  for  the  jobs,  the  degree 
of  uroanization  of  the  county,  and  the 
■wage  rate  region  in  which  the  worker  was 
employed . 

Study  of  NYA  employment  records  indi- 
cates that  about  a  fourth  of  the  192,000 
persons       working     on       NYA       projects     in 


TABLE  31 

NUMBIR,  HOTHS,  AND  EARNINGS  OF  TOOTHS  AND  ADULTS  QiPLafED  ON 
NYA  TORK  PROJECTS,  BY  RELIEF  STATUS 

April  1937 


JLTT  Persons 


Youths 
Certified 


Adtilts 


Certified  Certified  Certified 

as  in  Need       Non-  as  in  Need      Non-  aa  in  Need    Non- 

Total         of  Relief     Relief  Total         of  Relief    Relief      Total  of  Relief  Relief 


191,982         184,188         7,794         186,547         182,924       3,623  5,435       1,264         4,171 

8,662,278     7,927,623     734,655     7,889,831     7,749,544  140,287     772,447  178,079     594,368 


Persons 

Hours 

Total 

earnings  $3,181,627  $2,774,765  $406,862  $2,742,910  $2,678,786  $64,124  $438,717  $95,979  $342,738 

JLverage  hourly  ^  .   ^.^ 

earnings  $.367             $,350         $.554             $.348             $.349       $.457         $.568       $.539  $.577 

Average  montUy 

earnings  $16.57           $15,06       $52.20           $14.70           $14.64     $17.70       $80.72     $75.93  $82.17 
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TiBLE  32 

AVERAGE  MDHTHLY  lUBHDIGS  OF  PERSONS  QJPLOYED  ON  NYA 
UORZ  mOJBCTS,  BY  STATES 


April 

1«37 

(Subject  to 

Revision) 

State 

jLnount 

State 

AlDOunt 

TOTAL 

$16.57 

Alabama 

12.18 

Nebraska 

15.48 

Arizona 

11.92 

Nevada 

18.05 

Arkansas 

12.29 

New  Hanpshire 

20.05 

California 

18.54 

New  Jersey 

21.10 

Colorado 

16.87 

New  Ifiexico 

17.69 

ConnecticTcfc 

22.78 

New  York  City 

22.24 

Delairare 

15.97 

New  York  (ihnol. 

N.Y.C. )     20.83 

District  of  Coluid>i; 

a      17.02 

North  Carolina 

13.69 

Florida 

13.80 

North  Dakota 

14.46 

Georgia 

11*56 

Ohio 

20.30 

Idaho 

18.26 

ddAhoma 

12.81 

Illinois 

19.78 

Oregon 

17.32 

Indiana 

16.99 

Pennsylvania 

20.66 

Iowa 

16.61 

Rhode  Island 

22.65 

Kansas 

14.25 

South  Carolina 

13.80 

Kentucky 

11.55 

South  Dakota 

13.64 

Louisiana 

14.08 

Tennessee 

11.26 

Maine 

19.77 

Texas 

11.46 

Uaryland 

14.87 

TJtah 

16.38 

Uassaohusetta 

22.41 

Vermont 

15.36 

laohigan 

16.94 

Virginia 

13.03 

lannesota 

18.94 

Washington 

17.93 

MLssissippi 

11.50 

West  Virginia 

14.93 

IGLssouri 

16.41 

nseonsin 

18.41 

Ifontana 

19.29 

Tfyomlng 

17.27 

few  more  wanen  than  men  had 
been  continuously  employed 
and  had  been  working  for 
longer  periods  of  time. 

The  relative  number  of 
workers  in  the  more  highly 
paid  wage  classes  vftio  had 
been  employed  continuously 
for  12  months  or  more  was 
considerably  greater  than 
that  of  the  unskilled  work- 
ers. It  was  also  true  (Ta- 
ble 33)  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  unskilled 
workers  than  of  those  in 
the  higher  wage  class  had 
been  continuously  eriployed 
for  5  months  or  less  (40 
percent  as  compared  with 
less  than  25  percent  for 
each  of  the  three  other 
wage  groups) . 

From  a  study  covering 
47  States,  New  York  City, 
and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, it  appears  that  ap- 
proximately 19,000  persons 
left  NYA  projects  during 
April  1937.  This  was  about 
10  percent  of  the  total  em- 
ployed in  April.  About  44 
percent  of  this  number  were 
reported  as  having  left  to 
accept  private  employment. 


March  1937  had  been 
continuously  employ- 
ed (i.e.,  employed 
on  MA  projects  at 
some  time  during 
each  month  since 
first  assigned)  for 
12  months  or  more. 
Nearly  the  saiae  num- 
ber, had  worked  for  6 
to  11  months.  Among 
the  persons  not  con- 
tinuously assigned, 
i.e.,  persons  who 
did  not  have  NYA 
project  employment 
during  1  or  more 
months  since  they 
were  first  assigned, 
more  than  half  had 
worked  from  6  to  11 
months.  (See  Chart 
17.)  Relatively,  a 


CHART    17 

PERSONS    EMPLOYED    ON     NYA     PROJECTS 

BY    DURATION     OF     EMPLOYMENT 
March      1937 


r 


PERSONS  EMPLOYED 


NOT  CONTINUOUSLY 


PERCENT   OF   TOTAL 


CONTINUOUSLY 


PERCENT   OF   TOTAL 


«    TOTAL  NUMBER  —  191,668 

NUMBER    OF 
MONTHS  EMPLOYED 
ON  NYA  PROJECTS 

I  —  2 
3-5 
6-8 
9-11 


*  A  PERSON    rs  CLASSED   AS  CONTtNUOUSLY   EMPLOYED    IF  HE   HAS   BEEN   EMPLOYED 
AT  SOME    TIME    DURING  EACH    MONTH    SINCE  HIS    FIRST    ASSIGNMENT.     PERSONS 
EMPLOYED    BY   N  Y  A    AND  ONE   OR   MORE    OTHER    AGENCIES    REPRESENTING  .5 
PERCENT    OF   THOSE   NOT  CONTINUOUSLY    EMPLOYED,  ARE   NOT    INCLUDED    IN  THE 
DISTRIBUTION   BY    DURATION   OF  EMPLOYMENT. 


WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMmlSTRATION  240^ 
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TABLE  33 


mtrnm  of  persons  iwfloyed  on  nya  wcrk  projects  at  nya  six:raiiTY  wage 

RATES  CtRING  VARCH  1937,  BY  IXJRAIION  OF  IWPLOYMENT  AND  BY  WAGE  CLASSES 


Profess 

iional 

Dtiration  of 

TotaJ 

Unskilled 

Intermediate 

Per- 

Number       cent 

Skilled 

and  Tec 
Number 

jhniCBl 

Employment 

N\imber 

Per- 
cent 

N'umher 

Per- 
cent 

Nimiber 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

TOTAL 

186,630 

100.0 

123,613 

100.0 

49,160 

100.0 

12,853 

100.0 

1,004 

100.0 

Continuously  employed 
since  first  assigned 
1-2  months 

152,197 

81.6 

99.150 

80.2 

iff.T 

41,378 

■■4;'^5 

84.2 

10.870 
1)139 

84,6 
■fi.9 

799 
I07 

79.6 
ld.7 

3-5  months 

35,383 

18.9 

26,629 

21.6 

6,833 

13.9 

1,789 

13.9 

132 

13.1 

6-8  months 

21,844 

11.7 

13,210 

10.7 

6,709 

13.6 

1,778 

13.8 

147 

14.6 

9-11  months 

18,402 

9.9 

10,643 

8.6 

6,096 

12.4 

1,540 

12.0 

123 

12.3 

12  months  or  more 

47,892 

25.7 

26,233 

21.2 

16,745 

34.1 

4,624 

36.0 

290 

28.9 

Not  continuously 
employed 

34,433 

18.4 

24,463 

19.8 

7,782 

15.8 

1,983 

15.4 

205 

20.4 

Loss  of  eligibility  resulted  in  the  re- 
lease of  almost  3,000  youths,  or  about  17 
percent,  and  2,500  secured  Gkjvernment 
jobs.  Further  detail  is  given  in  Table  34. 

Other  Programs 

Supplemental  to  the  two  major  pro- 
grams described  above,  the  MA  engages  in 
a  number  of  activities  directed  towards 
assisting  the  young  persons  of  the  coun- 
try, iuuong  these  are  a  vocational  guid- 
ance and  job  placement  program,  apprentice 
training,  and  a  program  of  educational 
camps  for  unemployed  young  women. 

TABLE  34 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUTHS  LEAVING  NYA 
WORX  PROJECTS  DURING  APRIL  1937,  BY  REASONS 
FOR  LEAVHTO  AMD  BY  SEX  a/ 


Reason  for  Leaving 

Total 

Men 

Women 

TOTAL 

100.0 

65.7 

34.3 

Private  en^doyment 

Loss  of  eligibility  or 
end  of  need 

44.2 
14.4 

17.2 

74.3 
79.6 

38.6 

25.7 
20.4 

61.4 

Inefficiency 
Attend  school 

2.8 
0.9 

74.5 
36.6 

25.5 
63.4 

Other  reasons 

20.5 

60.0 

40.0 

^    Data  for  Vermont  are  not  available. 


The  NYA.  vocational  guidance  and  j\m- 
ior  placement  program,  operated  in  collab- 
oration with  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  is  designed  to  help  young  persons 
find  jobs  in  private  industry.  To  this  end 
the  NYA  has  placed  junior  employment  coun- 
selors in  the  offices  of  the  State  employ- 
ment services  in  61  cities  in  26  States. 
By  the  end  of  April  1937  more  than  128,241 
youths  had  been  registered  with  these  ser- 
vices and  51,915  of  them  had  been  placed 
in  private  industry.  Approximately  28,000 
visits  had  been  made  to  employers  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  jobs  for  the  youths. 

Another  function  of  the  junior  em- 
ployment program  is  that  of  giving  prac- 
tical advice  and  occupational  information 
concerning  opportunities  in  the  various 
fields  of  work  -  training  requirements, 
compensation,  promotional  opportunities, 
and  the  relative  availability  of  jobs. 
This  work  is  done  by  the  employment  coun- 
selors through  classes  or  the  circulation 
of  pamphlets.  In  some  cities  the  guidance 
bureaus  attempt,  by  individual  interviews, 
to  analyze  the  preferences  and  talents  of 
the  job-seeking  youths  and  to  direct  the 
efforts  of  the  youths  toward  the  work  for 
which  they  are  best  suited. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  al- 
so finances  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Committee  on  Apprentice  Training  which  was 
originally  established  as  part  of  the 
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National  Recovery  Administration.  The  Com- 
mittee has  been  carrying  on  ein  educational 
campaign  to  encourage  young  men  and  women 
to  become  apprentices  and  to  encourage  em- 
ployers to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
training  of  apprentices  in  the  skilled 
trades,  under  conditions  which  include 
board,  training,  and  satisfactory  wages. 
From  August  1935  to  June  1,  1937,  approzi- 
mately  6,000  indenture  agreements  had  been 
arranged  by  the  Federal  Committee.  Con- 
tacts have  also  been  made  and  cooperation 
agreed  upon  by  the  Committee  and  a  number 
of  trade  unions. 

A  program  of  work  and  educational 
camps  for  •unemployed  young  women  was  ini- 
tiated  under  the  P^RA.  Tn  the  simmer  of 
1934.  Continued  under  the  NYA  the  program 
now  comprises  28  camps  operated  in  21 
States.  £ni>ollment  in  the  camps  at  the 
end  of  April  1937  totaled  1,800  girls  be- 
tween the  a^es  of  18  and  25  years,  all  of 
whom  had  been  certified  for  employment  on 
NXA  projfects. 

Girls  enrolled  at  the  camps  work  the 
same  ntamber  of  hours  required  on  other  NYA 
projects  and  receive  $5  a  month  in  cash  im 
addition  to  their  subsistence.  Their  work 
includes  making  hospital  supplies,  working 
on  Braille  materials  for  the  blind,  making 
tennis  nets  and  other  simple  equipment  for 
NYA  recreation  centers,  and  such  other 
types  of  employment  as  can  be  fitted  into 
the  camp  program.  These  activities  at  the 
camps  are  supplemented  by  classes  in  Eng- 
lish, economics,  health  education,  and 
training  in  home  economics.  Recreation- 


al activities  round  out  the  camp  program. 

Agriculture  and  homemaking  courses 
will  be  made  available  to  youths  who  are 
members  of  tenant  and  other  low-income 
farm  feunilies  through  another  NYA  activity 
recently  planned  on  a  Nation-wide  basis. 
This  project  will  be  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  various  State  agricultural  schools  and 
colleges.  Enrollment  for  the  practical 
instruction  in  basic  farming  and  home  eco- 
nomics subjects  at  agricultural  institu- 
tions v/ithin  or  near  their  home  communi- 
ties is  to  vary  between  1  and  3  months, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  program  devel- 
oped in  each  locality.  Tuition,  subsis- 
tence, and  other  costs  are  to  be  worked 
out  on  projects  (on  the  school  or  other 
public  property)  consuming  approximately 
half  of  the  student ' s  time ,  and  a  monthly 
allowance  of  f5  will  be  provided.  Young 
persons  will  be  selected  for  enrollment  in 
these  projects  on  the  basis  of  eligibility 
for  NYA  employment  and  ability  to  profit 
by  the  type  of  training  offered.  They 
will  be  assigned-  in  groups  as  special  stu- 
dents xvith  courses  of  study  adapted  to 
their  particular  needs  and  educational 
levels.  The  bulk  of  the  training  for  boys 
will  be  given  through  demonstration  in 
such  fields  as  farm  practice,,  soil  conser- 
vation, soil  chemistry,  dairying,  poultry 
raising,  crop  diversification,  and  care  of 
farm  equipment.  G-irl  students  will  ,be 
trained  in  home  maintenance  and  in  the 
principles  of  cooking,  economical  market- 
ing, home  gardening,  and  canning  and  pres- 
ervation of  foods. 
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Sources  of    Funds   Used  on  the  Relief 
and    Work    Relief    Programs,  1933-36 


In  alleviating  the  distress  caused  by 
unemployment  the  Federal  Grovernment  has 
carried  out  several  programs  which  have 
dealt  directly  with  the  problem.  Begin- 
ning in  1933,  these  activities  have  been 
developed  along  two  distinct  fronts.  One 
involved  the  provision  of  direct  assis- 
tance for  destitute  persons,  usually  vic- 
tims of  unemployment.  The  other  undertook 
to  provide  jobs  for  unemployed  persons, 
both  through  the  functioning  of  agencies 
newly  created  to  carry  out  local  public 
work  programs  and  through  enlarging  the 
scope  of  regular  governmental  construction 
activities. 

Viewed  as  integrated  parts  of  the  re- 
covery program,  the  objectives  of  the  re- 
lief and  v:ork  relief  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  been  threefold:  ^to 
assist  States  and  localities  in  meeting  the 
problem  of  relief  of  unemployment;  to 
give  Impetus  to,  and  to  facilitate  the  op- 
eration of,  local  programs  for  necessary 
public  construction  and  improvements  which 
were  interrupted  during  the  years  of  de- 
pression;, and  to  aid  in  stimulating  gener- 
al industrial  and  business  recovery. 

Most  of  the  Federal  activities  di- 
rected toward  these  ends  have  been  carried 
on  by  new  agencies  specifically  created 
for  the  purpose.  These  agencies  have 
functioned  usually  with  the  financial,  or 
at  least  with  the  administrative,  coopera- 
tion of  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions.  The  work  carried  on  through 
extension  of  the  regular  programs  of 
Federal  departments,  either  by  expanding 
the  volume  of  work  ordinarily  done  or  by 
yraiving  the  fund-matching  requirements 
ordinarily  imposed  on  the  States  and  lo- 
calities, however,  has  been  financed  en- 
tirely from  Federal  funds. 


Earlier  Federal  Programs 

In  1933  the  Federal  Qnergency  Relief 
Administration  was  created  to  administer 
the  making  of  direct  grants  to  the  States 


for  relief  purposes.  With  those  grants, 
supplemented  by  State  and  local  funds, 
many  States,  in  addition  to  providing  gen- 
eral relief  for  persons  in  need  as  a  re- 
sult of  unemployment ,  carried  on  emergency 
work  relief  programs.  The  work  program  was 
expanded  by  the  Federal  Civil  Works  Admin- 
istration in  November  1933.  The  CWA  car- 
ried on  a  work  program  employing  both  re- 
lief and  nonrelief  workers  from  the  middle 
of  November  until  April  1934. 

The  experience  of  the  CWA  period  re- 
sulted in  greatly  expanded  emergency  work 
relief  programs  under  the  FERA.,  following 
the  discontinuance  of  the  CWA  program. 
These,,  together  with  direct  relief  grants 
Eoid  special  programs  for  aid  to  tran- 
sients, for  rural  rehabilitation,  and  for 
emergency  education,  constituted  the  major 
relief  programs  until  the  inauguration  of 
the  Works  Program  in  July  1935. 

In  attacking  the  problem  from  another 
direction,  the  Federal  Emergency  Adminis- 
tration of  Public  Works  (PM)  was  also  es- 
tablished early  in  1933.  The  P7IIA  con- 
ducted a  program  of  comparatively  heavy 
construction  projects  both  through  direct 
loans  and  grants  to  States  and  municipali- 
ties, and  through  emergency  allocations  to 
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departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Gtovernment  already  engaged  in  public  work 
of  various  types.  This  program  provided 
employment  for  thousands  of  workers,  and 
at  the  same  time  stimulated  activity  in 
the  fields  of  construction  materials  and 
building.  It  was  financed  partly  with 
funds  made  available  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  partly  with  funds 
appropriated  by  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  and  other  emergency  acts. 

Concurrent  with  these  relief  and 
emergency  construction  activities,  Emer- 
gency Conservation  Work,  also  initiated  in 
1933,  provided  in  its  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion camps  jobs  for  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25.  Most  of  the  enrollees 
came  from  relief  families. 


Inlesration  Under  the  Works  Prosram 

The  Works  Program,     initiated       under 
the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act     of 


1935,  integrated  for  the  first  time  the 
relief  and  construction  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  program  was  iin- 
dertaken  to  provide  work  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  unemployed  persons ,  in  keeping  with 
the  newly  expressed  Federal  responsibility 
for  aiding  the  destitute  unemployed. 

Under  the  Works  Program,  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  has  conducted  a 
program  of  non- Federal  projects  which  the 
States  and  political  subdivisions  initi- 
ate, and  in  which  they,  as  sponsors,  par- 
ticipate financially.  ERA  act  funds  were 
also  allocated  to  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration for  confcinuiag  both  its  program 
of  non-Federal  projects,  under  which  the 
States  and  localities  are  required  to 
match  Federal  fionds,  and  its  program  of 
Federal  housing  projects. 

The  Resettlement  Administration  was 
created  early  in  the  development  of  the 
Works  Program  to  administer  aid  to  persons 
in  rural  areas.     This  agency  took  over  the 


TABLE  35 
AMDUHT  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  USED  FCR  RELIEF  AND  WORK  PROGRAJ-B,  BY  AGENCIES 

Calendar  Years  1933  to  1936 
(In  ThouBands) 


Agency 


Total 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


TOTAL  $10,667,397     $1,136,964 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adninistration  2,946,536           481,023 

Civil  Works  Administration  k/  844,067 

Works  Progress  Administration  2,324,258 

Resettlement  Adnini stration 

(Loans  and  gfants  only)  B/  137,695 

Public  Works  Administration 

Non-Federal  Division  (Grants  only) 
Housing  Division 

Itaiergeiioy  Conservation  Work 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

(including  Federal-eid  program) 

Other  Federal  Agencies 

From  Public  Works  Administration  funds 
(NIRA  Act  of  1933  and  Emergency 
Appropriation  Act  of  1935)  1,026,056 

From  Works  Program  funds 

(ERA  Acts  of  1935  and  1936)  487,960 


$2,877,747     $2,799,539  $3,853,147 

1,066,599       1,364,893  34,021 
199,135           644,932 

256,653  2,067,605 


10,207  127,488 


418.671 

366)  S:^ 

50,096 

13 
13 

14,666 

i^ieiS 

2,044 

96.958 
§0^349 
16,609 

307.034 
31,  4« 

1,391,640 

206,520 

372,039 

423,486 

389,595 

1,090,514 

195,464 

331,908 

225,254 

337,888 

54,809  447,603  334,850  188,794 


87,238  400,722 


k/  Civil  Works  Program,  including  Civil  Works  Service  projects. 

B/  Work  projects  operated  by  Resettlement  Administration  are  included  in  other  Federal  Agencies   (Works 
Program  funds). 

Note;     Fcr  explanation  of  items  included  see  Tables  38-B  to  36-1. 
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rural  rehabilitation  activities  formerly 
administered  by  the  FERA;  it  also  has  car- 
ried on  a  program  of  subsistence  home- 
stead, suburban  resettlement,  and  land  de- 
velopment work  projects.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  193-5  and  subsequent  emergency 
relief  funds  was  allocated  to  some  40  other 
agencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enable  them  to  expand  their  public 
work  activities  on  an  emergency  basis. 


After  FERA  grants 
were  discontinued  in 
States  and  localities 
care  of  the  destitute 
unemployable  as  well  as 


for  direct  relief 

December  1935,  the 

had  to  assume  the 

persons  who  were 

of  destitute  per- 


sons who ,  though  employable ,  could  not  be 
absorbed  in  the  Works  Program.  As  the  So- 
cial Security  program  got  under  way,  some 
of  this  financial  burden  reverted  to  the 
Federal  Government. 


Financing  of  Programs 

The  emergency  relief  and  work  relief 
programs  described  above  were  initiated  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  depression  meas- 
Tires.  They  therefore  involve  large  Feder- 
al expenditures.  Many  of  the  construction 
programs  that  represent  expansion  of  the 
usual  activities  of  Federal  agencies  were 
carried  on  exclusively  with  Federal  funds. 
State  and  local  governmental  bodies,  how- 
ever, particii)ated  financially  in  four  of 
the  major  programs,  namely,  those  of  the 
FERA,  the  CWA,  the  WPA,  and  the  FWA.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  following  paragraphs 
to  indicate  the  amount  of  the  funds  used 
from  1933  to  1936  in 
carrying  out  the  pro- 


grams, and  to  show 
the  sources  of  these 
funds  and  the  changes 
from  year  to  year  in 
the  amounts  supplied. 

From  1933  through 
1936,  Federal  funds 
to  the  extent  of 
$10,667,000,000  were 
used  on  the  several 
emergency  relief  and 
work  relief  programs. 
During  tho  same  pe- 
riod the  States  and 
localities  contribut- 
ed a  total  of  |2,- 
940,000,000  to  the 
programs  in  which 
they  participated. 


Both  the  Federal  and  the  State  and 
local  outlays  for  this  purpose  increased 
inarkedly  from  year  to  year.  While  the  to- 
tal Federal  expenditure  was  increasing 
from  11,137,000,000  in  1933  to  $3,853,- 
000,000  in  1936,  the  States  and  localities 
increased  their  participation  from  $339,- 
000,000  in  1933  to  #1,245,000,000  in  1936. 
In  other  v/ords,  State  and  local  expen- 
ditures in  1936  v/ere  nearly  four  times 
greater  than  in  1933.  In  this  first  year. 
State  and  local  expenditures  for  general 
relief  amounted  to  $312,000,000  and  an  ad- 
ditional $20,000,000  was  used  to  finance 
CWA  projects  during  November  and  December. 
During  the  same  calendar  year,  $7,000,00  0 
was  used  to  carry  out  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration projects,  bringing  the  total 
State  and  local  outlay  in  1933  to  $339,- 
000,000. 

In  1934  non-Federal  expenditures  for 
relief  and  SWA  projects  increased  to  about 
$480,000,000  and  1162,000,000  was  used 
on  the  FWA  program,  resulting  in  a  total 
insreaso  of  $300,000,000  over  the  previous 
year.  In  1935,  increases  in  expenditures 
for  relief,  WPA  projects,  and  PWA  projects 
brought  the  total  to  |714,600,000.  In 
1936,  1494,500,000  of  State  and  local 
funds  was  used  for  direct  relief,  $221,700,- 
000  was  contributed  for  1/1/PA  projects,  and 
$528,800,000  was  spent  on  PWA  projects. 
These  State  and  local  expenditures  totaled 
$1,245, 000, 000, v/hich  was  $900,000,000  more 
thsm  1933  expenditures. 

Over  the     4-year     period,     more     than 
one-fifth     of     the     cost     of     unemployment 
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AMOUNT  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FUNDS  USED  FCR  RELIEF 
AND  WCRK  PR0G5U16,  BY  AGENCIES 

Calendar  Years  1933  to  1936 

(in  Thouaanas) 


JdSSSL. 


Total 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


TOTAL 


$2,940,165     $338,793     $641,808     $714,637     $1,244,927 


State  and  local 

relief  agenoies  A/  1,687,091 
Civil  Works  Admn.  B/  87,036 
Works  Progress  Admn.  244,461 
Public  Works  Admn.  921,577 


312,115 
19,922 


412,380 
67,114 


468,072     494,524 


6,756   162,314 


22,810 
223,755 


221,651 
528,752 


Jj  Under  the  FEU  prograa  from  1933  throtigh  1935. 

B/  Civil  Works  Program,   Including  Civil  Works  Service  projects. 

Note:     For  explanation  of  items  inolnded  see  Tables  39-B  to  39-E. 
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TABLE  37 

iMOUHT  OF  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AMD  LOCAL  FUNDS  USED  FOR  RELIEF  AND  WORK  PROGRAJJS, 
BY  STATES  AKD  BY  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 

Calendar  Year  1936 


Total 

Federal  Funds 

State  and  Local 

,  Funds 

State 

Percent 

Percent 

Amount 

of  Total 

Amount 

of  Total 

UNITED  STATES 

$5,098,073,641 

$3,853,146,400 

75.6 

$1,244,927,241 

24.4 

Alabama 

60,002,461 

49,853,696 

83.1 

10,148,765 

16.9 

Arizona 

38,443,024 

32,850,868 

85.5 

5,592,156 

14.5 

Arkansas 

50,295,536 

42,295,115 

84.1 

8,000,421 

15.9 

California 

301,490,275 

221,173,007 

73.4 

80,317,268 

26.6 

Colorado 

65,099,246 

50,978,458 

78,3 

14,120,788 

21.7 

Connecticut 

51,332,866 

35,486,333 

69.1 

15,846,533 

30.9 

Delaware 

5,760,197 

4,737,273 

82.2 

1,022,924 

17.8 

District  of  ColiiiEbia 

42,385,822 

37,869,496 

89.3 

4,516,326 

10.7 

Florida 

52,957,647 

43,922,236 

82.9 

9,035,411 

17.1 

Georgia 

62,342,235 

52,121,452 

83.6 

10,220,783 

16.4 

Idaho 

33,153,248 

29,539,452 

89.1 

3,613,796 

10.9 

Illinois 

326,929,068 

216,770,542 

66.3 

110,158,526 

33.7 

Indi  ana 

114,613,561 

87,399,552 

76.3 

27,214,009 

23.7 

Iowa 

61,854,873 

46,240,924 

74.8 

15,613,949 

25.2 

Kansas 

74,509,590 

58,201,076 

78.1 

16,308,514 

21.9 

KeTn.tvc'ky 

62,312,551 

49,872,225 

80.3 

12,240,326 

19.7 

Louisiana 

48,489,336 

43,276,023 

89.2 

5,213,313 

10.8 

Maine 

29,560,188 

23,530,926 

79.6 

6,029,262 

20.4 

Maryland 

45,819,455 

36,534,060 

79.7 

9,285,395 

20.3 

Massachusetts 

188,685,186 

140,225,230 

74.3 

48,459,956 

25.7 

Michi  gan 

154,895,520 

113,894,472 

73.6 

41,001,048 

26.4 

Minnesota 

116,756,939 

90,031,732 

77.1 

26,725,207 

22.9 

Mississippi 

55,239,150 

42,417,999 

76.8 

12,821,151 

23.2 

Missouri 

127,327,678 

98,054,898 

77.0 

29,272,780 

23.0 

Montana 

59,591,987 

55,605,328 

93.3 

3,986,659 

6.7 

Nebraska 

62,892,117 

46,518,588 

74.0 

16,373,529 

26.0 

Nevada 

13,120,703 

11,799,024 

89.9 

1,321,679 

10.1 

New  Eaiitpshire 

17,776,762 

13,467,443 

75.8 

4,309,319 

24.2 

New  Jersey- 

156,845,939 

120,360,768 

76.7 

36,485,171 

23.3 

New  Mexico 

37,046,830 

33,758,355. 

91.1 

3,288,475 

8.9 

New  York 

764,616,089 

482,437,231 

63.1 

282,178,858 

36.9 

North  Carolina 

58,795,961 

48,783,575 

83.0 

10,012,386 

17.0 

North  Dakota 

41,186,785 

36,537,091 

88.7 

4,649,694 

11.3 

Ohio 

264,754,905 

200,663,705 

75.8 

64,091,200 

24.2 

Oklahoma 

84,619,853 

69,579,653 

82.2 

15,040,200 

17.8 

Oregon 

61,348,287 

50,898,352 

83.0 

10,449,935 

17.0 

Pennsylvania 

404,418,316 

297,035,671 

73.4 

107,382,645 

26.6 

Rhode  Island 

27,948,185 

16,083,427 

57.5 

11,864,758 

42.5 

South  Carolina 

48,152,449 

39,925,125 

82.9 

8,227,324 

17.1 

South  Dakota 

44,109,422 

40,096,210 

90.9 

4,013,212 

9.1 

Tenness  ee 

64,973,682 

48,392,024 

74.5 

16,581,658 

25.5 

Texas 

171,024,632 

127,733,203 

74.7 

43,291,429 

25.3 

Utah 

32,973,328 

27,130,415 

82.3 

5,842,913 

17.7 

Vermont 

15,976,458 

12,868,629 

80.5 

3,107,829 

19.5 

Virginia 

69,470,425 

59,212,124 

85.2 

10,258,301 

14.8 

Washington 

95,380,918 

77,292,710 

81.0 

18,088,208 

19.0 

West  Virginia 

74,761,959 

64,467,154 

86.2 

10,294,805 

13.8 

■Wisconsin 

119,492,853 

91,079,323 

76.2 

28,413,530 

23.8 

Tfyoming 

22,389,456 

19,794,539 

88.4 

2,594,917 

11.6 

Yari  ous 

114,349,688 

114,349,688 

100.0 

~ 

~ 

Note:  For  explanation  of  items  included  see  Tables  38-B  to  39-E. 

4654  0—37 8 
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relief  and  emergency  public  construction 
was  financed  from  the  revenue  of  State  and 
local  governments. 

The  increase  of  $1,740,000,000  in 
Federal  expenditiu*es  on  relief  and  work 
programs  from  the  calendar  year  1933  to 
1934  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that 
the  programs  were  not  fully  organized  be- 
fore the  second  half  of  1933.  In  1935  the 
aggregate  Federal  outlay  was  about  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  In  1936 
the  annual  expenditure  increased  by  about 
$1,000,000,000,  as  a  result  of  operating 
the  Works  Program  in  place  of  Federal 
grsmts  for  relief.  The  amounts  of  Federal 
ajid  local  funds  used  to  finance  the  sever- 
al programs  are  shovra  by  calendar  years  in 
Tables  35  and  36.  These  tables  do  not  in- 
clude expenditures  for  the  purchase,  tr£m.s- 
portation,  and  distribution  of  livestock 
under  the  emergency  drought  programs  of 
1934  and  1935.  Totaling  nearly  $350,000,- 
000,  these  expenditin-es  were  made  under 
the  supervision  of  the  FBRA,  the  Federal 
Surplus  Relief  Corporation  and  its  succes- 
sor, the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration. 

Also  excluded  are  loans  made  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for 
self-liquidating  projects,  totaling  $240,- 
000,000  through  1936;  expenditures  of  over 
$80,000,000  in  1936  for  the  Public  Assist- 
ance program  of  the  Social  Security  Board; 
and  general  recovery  expenditures  such  as 
loans  to  railroads,  industry,  bsinks,  and 
insurance  ccmpanies,  to  home  and  farm  own- 
ers, and  payments  to  farmers  for  agricul- 
tural £idjustment  and  soil  conservation. 

Table  37  compares  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  smd  local  funds  used  for  re- 
lief suid  work  relief  programs  in  each 
State  during  the  calendar  year  1936.  Con- 
siderable variation  in  the  proportion  of 
State  and  local  funds  occurs  from  State  to 
State  because  of  differences  in  the  types 
of  programs  which  were  being  operated.  The 
concentration  in  some  States  of  parts  of 
certain  Federal  programs  on  which  no  local 
participation  is  required  naturally  tends 
to  reduce  the  proportion  of  State  and  lo- 
cal funds  to  the  total.  Also,  althoiigh 
most  of  these  projects  are  conducted  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  individual  States, 
their  effects  and  benefits  usually  extend 
over  entire  areas  of  the  country,  and  in 
some  instances,  the  projects  are  Nation- 
wide in  their  effects. 
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For  example,  the  construction  of  the 
Fort  Peck  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  Montana  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  involves  Federal 
expenditures  greater  than  any  other  single 
phase  of  the  recovery  and  relief  program 
in  that  State.  Other  States  affected  by 
large  Federal  projects  whose  geographic-al 
location  is  determined  by  the  topography 
of  the  coxmtry  are  New  -Mexico,  where  nu- 
merous reclamation  said  other  conservation 
projects  are  being  carried  out;  Wyoming, 
where  the  Casper-Alcova  Reservoir  is  being 
constructed;  Idaho,  where  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  csuriying  out  large  Federal  proj- 
ects; and  West  Virginia  where  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  carried  on  extensive  proj- 
ects on  the  Kanawha  and  Tygart  Rivers. 

Emergency  drought  sustivities  also 
have  affected  the  situation  in  some  States, 
notably  North  and  South  Dakota.  In  these 
States,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
population  was  left  destitute  by  the 
drought,  and  many  of  these  persons  were 
aided  by  rehabilitation  loans  of  the  Re- 
settlement Administration.  The  States  and 
localities,  of  course,  do  not  participate 
in  the  loans. 

Tables  38-A  to  38-K  summarize  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  used  on  the  sever- 
al programs  in  each  State  during  the  4 
calendar  years,  and  Tables  39-A  to  39-E 
show  the  amount  of  State  and  local  finan- 
cial participation  during  the  same  period. 
The  manner  in  which  the  data  were  compiled 
is  outlined  briefly  in  the  footnotes  ap- 
pended to  the  several  tables. 
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TABLE  3fr4 
TOTAL  FEDERAL  FUNDS  USED  FOR  RELIEF  AND  lORK  PROGRAUS,  BY  STATES  A/ 
CALENDAR    YEARS   1933  -  1936 


STATE 


TOTAL 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


UNITED  STATES 

ALABAMA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
I  OVA 
KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEV  HAMPSHIRE 

NE*  JERSEY 

NE»  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TEHMESeeE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

VASHINGTON 
•EST  VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
lYOaiNG 

VARIOUS 


110,667,397,186 

157,504,226 
122,088,017 
152,438,039 
597,918,001 

138,144,963 

98,811,061 

16,255,811 

112,684,174 

150,579,448 
168,790,438 

90,800,421 
614,009,561 
218,146,064 
135,699,430 
152,902,071 

143,456,602 

160,462,739 

74,106,266 

118,915,460 
362,461,734 

366,688,041 
252,481,464 
132,931,943 
255,403,462 
169,209,350 

115,098,051 
55,683,692 
36,475,632 

314,715,494 
87,787,509 

1,169,091,312 

153,639,636 

86,263,569 

528,505,522 

181,400,199 

152,596,176 
810,202,567 
40,949,785 
122,310,842 
109,692,291 

156,668,182 

351,023,546 

81,392,292 

38,983,384 

196,282,122 

214,219,943 

168,777,584 

286,811 ,374 

55,460,614 

190,477,062 


t1 ,136,964,004 

21,955,105 
12,603,798 
22,759,913 
60>060,190 
15,761,023 

7,146,665 

2,130,252 

3,685,929 

21,863,158 

20,314,304 

12,494,757 
87,498,791 
21,027,149 
16,903,642 
15,145,010 

21 ,072,252 
27,989,529 
6,404,405 
10,067,020 
20,191,835 

64,745,719 
19,074,344 
19,448,953 
22,964,699 
14,265,859 

9,812,694 
4,622,870 
5,046,893 
17,909,008 
8,361,911 

96,877,045 
22,083,245 
6,516,027 
54,935,034 
23,373,517 

16,313,253 
75,967,267 

4,264,684 
18,193,449 

9,985,680 

22,137,155 
47,057,687 
10,057,503 
4,787,943 
15,297,350 

25,933,762 

24,520,786 

36,423,926 

5,100,504 

3,810,510 


♦2,877,747,225 

47,745,373 
45,033,504 
50,260,550 
152,978,764 
33,987,739 

28,278,740 
5,520,048 
35,558,809 
50,929,004 
51 ,177,490 

28,238,880 
158,273,850 
55,439,886 
40,159,407 
41,159,958 

38,812,787 
52,445,948 
19,588,634 
37,011,401 
91 ,821 ,486 

102,025,613 
75,173,977 
40,723,348 
69,427,672 
49,139,515 

26,674,260 
2^,567,877 
9,711,136 
95,528,079 
22,729,962 

274,584,320 
43,919,972 
23,623,786 

130,857,917 
47,616,164 

44, £02.758 

194,523,093 
10,038,538 
34,015,799 
33,990,638 

46,889,050 
92,566,202 
23,168,709 
10,218,770 
65,730,092 

52,544,585 
42,099,555 
84,406,073 
17,108,834 

25,028,673 


♦2,799,539,557 

37,950,052 
31 ,599,847 
37,122,461 
163,706,040 
37,417,743 

27,699,323 
3,868,238 
35,569,940 
33,865,050 
45,177,192 

20,527,332 
151,466,378 
54,279,477 
32,395,457 
38,396,027 

33,699,338 
36,751 ,239 
24,582,301 
35,302,979 
110,223,183 

86,022,237 
68,201,411 
30,341 ,643 
64,956,193 
50,198,648 

32,092,509 
14,693,921 
8,250,160 
80,917,639 
22,937,281 

315,192,716 

38,852,844 

19,586,665 

142,048,866 

40,830,865 

40,691 ,813 
242,676,536 
10,563,136 
30,176,469 
25,619,763 

39,249,953 
83,666,454 
21 ,035,665 
11,108,042 
56,042,556 

58,448,886 
37,690,089 
74,902,052 
13,456,737 

47,288,211 


♦3,853,146,400 

49,853,696 
32,850,868 
42,295,115 
221,173,007 
50,978,458 

35,486,333 
4,737,273 
37,869,496 
43,922,236 
52,121,452 

29,539,452 
216,770,542 
87,399,552 
46,240,924 
58,201,076 

49,872,225 
43,276,023 
23,530,926 
36,534,060 
140,225,230 

113,894,472 
90,031 ,732 
42,417,999 
98,054,898 
55,605,328 

46,518,588 
11,799,024 
13,467,443 
120,360,768 
33,758,355 

482,437,231 
48.7e3,575 
36,537,091 

200,663,705 
69,579,653 

50,898,352 
297,035,671 
16,083,427 
39,925,125 
40,096,210 

48,392,024 
127,733,203 
37,130,415 
12,868,629 
59,212,124 

77,292,710 
64,467,154 
91 ,079,323 
19,794,539 

114,349.688 


A/  iMOLUoee  FCDCRAL  Funds  used  fou  oirrt  and  vork  relief  and  (Kcial  programs  conouctcd  by  the  EMensencY  Relief  Aministration*, 
Civil  loiiKa  program  projcctb,  Iorks  progress  Aouinistration  projects.  Public  Iohkb  Administration  projects.  Bureau  of  Public  roads 

PROJtCT«    (INCLUOINS    FEOiKAL  AiO  HIGHWAY   PROJECT*),    RESETTLEICNT   ADMINISTRATION   LOANB  AND  GRANTS    FOR   RURAL   REHABILITATION,    PROJECTS 
OPCRATCO  BY  OTHiER  FCDCML  AOENCICS  FROM  FUMOS  MADE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  THE  N IRA  ACT  OF  1033,    THE  EA  ACT  OF  1935,   AND  THE  ERA  ACTB 
or  tnS  MD  t936. 


NOTE:      For  EXPLANATION   OF    ITEM*    INCLUDED  SEC  FOOTNOTES  TO   TABLES  384   THROUGH  3B-K. 
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TABLE  S8-« 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  USED  FOB  DIRECT  RELIEF  AND  EltBBENCY  tOBK  PROeRAIIS 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  EBERflENCY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION,  BY  STATES  A/ 

CALCNOAR  YEARS  1933  -  1036 


State 

total 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936  S/ 

UNITED  STATES 

12,946,535,682 

1481,022,787 

11,066,599,090 

|1,364,8«!,ei8 

$34,020,987 

Alabama 

45,049,162 

9,335^664 

18,095,379 

17,331,528 

286,991 

Arizona 

16.684,897 

2,678,467 

6,569,207 

6,902,827 

514,396 

Arkansas 

40,706,168 

7,485,765 

15,573,110 

16,942,786 

704,307 

CALIFORNIA 

139,355,114 

17,922,002 

48,433,881 

91,685,867 

1,513,364  C/ 

COLORADO 

39,364,586 

5,671,565 

13,822,274 

19,775,278 

95,469 

CONNECTICVT 

24,072,277 

1,133,983 

9,496,360 

12,884,036 

557,889 

DeLAMRE 

2,103,476 

619,119 

841,421 

642,928 

6 

District  of  colmbia 

15,£65,147 

342,376 

7,340,613 

6,962,540 

999,618 

Florida 

41,328,255 

8,263,535 

17,603,463 

14,494,534 

1,166,703 

aBORSIA 

45.757,655 

5,602,732 

18,861,647 

20,236,885 

964,391 

IDAHO 

13,577,955 

1,181,484 

5,943,297 

6,234,540 

218,e4 

ILLINOIS 

233,679,060 

39,947,430 

72,342,018 

100,502,123 

887,46» 

ImiANA 

Se,460,419 

8,306,173 

20,712,647 

22,761,972 

677,627 

IMA 

24,980,179 

3,916,192 

7,817,651 

12,392,639 

853,697 

KANSAS 

40,135,356 

3,662,396 

14,990,839 

21,696,006 

166,113 

KEHTVCKY 

39,113,657 

10,129,586 

12,730,866 

15,939,213 

294,016 

LOUISIANA 

32,045,914 

13,943,333 

19,031,349 

18,321,111 

930,121 

■AINE 

11,863,779 

672,220 

5,457,176 

5,656,181 

76,»2 

■ARTLANO 

33,407,561 

4,248,208 

14,717,239 

14,383,874 

58,240 

lUeSACmiSETTS 

115,630,365 

7,154,766 

40,196,004 

67,150,620 

1,119,975 

■ICHISAN 

127,582,269 

36,092,519 

41,190,642 

49,854,093 

444,815 

■IHHESOTA 

68,480,766 

4,794,375 

28,527,374 

34,373,307 

785,712 

Mississippi 

31,191,477 

5,994,201 

12,29,178 

12,701,768 

243,330 

MISSOURI 

65,166,278 

8,111,040 

23,619,487 

32,352,690 

1,062,861 

ItONTANA 

22,546,214 

3,580,395 

9,744,920 

9,105,477 

106,822 

NEBRASKA 

22,353,630 

738,030 

7,874,077 

12,971,000 

970,543 

NEVADA 

5,142,608 

431,634 

2,334,387 

2,30e,5S 

66,034 

NEW   HAUPSHIRE 

5,680,310 

1,489,474 

1,844,844 

2,190,299 

186,693 

NE«   JERSEY 

94,795,744 

C,237,9Z3 

42,763,843 

45,724,549 

69,629 

NEW  MEXICO 

15,057,385 

699,211 

6,361,305 

7,718,337 

318,582 

Ne«  YORK 

386,759,028 

61,435,587 

191,857,Shl5 

172,307,676 

1,157,820 

NORTM   CAROLINA 

38,707,820 

8,368,736 

13,738,392 

16,295,206 

305,324 

HORTH  DAKOTA 

26,215,365 

1,544,766 

11,451,730 

11,860,493 

1,958,374 

Ohio 

171,676,790 

27,893,072 

57,246,240 

85,400,415 

1,136,20 

Oklahoma 

45,359,414 

8,990,115 

16,434,883 

19,439,486 

494,930 

Oreson 

22,506,409 

4,536,764 

8,357,991 

9,103,796 

469,856 

PENNSYLVANIA 

322,465,327 

47,3»6,5I1 

105,643,371 

163,647,091 

5,778,394 

Rhode  Island 

8,079,155 

1,656,385 

3,245,728 

3,038,140 

138,90e 

SOUTH   CAROLIMA 

36,979,786 

9,238,941 

14,179,561 

12,448,074 

1,113,«0 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

32,513,779 

2,881,162 

17,332,929 

12,0e0,466 

279,222 

TUNESSEE 

34,711,996 

4,974,762 

12,966,654 

16,486,499 

262,145 

TEXAS 

78,032,847 

15^26,730 

22,046,961 

39,320,117 

1,339,039  C/ 

UTAH 

20,035,224 

2,880,040 

8,607,907 

8,267,073 

280,604 

VERMONT 

3,538,321 

820,553 

1,325,866 

1,799,661 

132,221 

ViRfllHIA 

24,140,191 

3,363,064 

7,056,946 

ir,357,314 

360,827 

■ASHINSTON 

40,297,535 

9,386,363 

13,691,191 

16,607,670 

332,991 

West  viroihia 

30,899,009 

16,243,663 

16,734,620 

T7,«77,960 

243,376 

IISCOHSIM 

80,719,298 

13,706,606 

30,732,043 

35,231,237 

1,049,410 

Iyohins 

7,118,379 

•2,023 

3,806,891 

3,173,941 

79.924 

VARIOUS 

10,600,362 

349,798 

3,186,372 

4,971,440 

Z^MSyTM 

SOURCE!      REPORTS    FROM   STATE   RELIEF   ADMINISTRATIONS   TO   THE   FEDERAL  EmCRSEHCV  RELIEF  ASMIHirrMTION. 

A/  REPRESENTS  OBLISATIOMS  INCURRED  FROM  FEDERAL  FtMDS  FOR  DIRECT  AND  MRK  RELIEF  EXTENDED  TO  CASES,  ALL  SPECIAL  PROQRAHS, 
AOHINnTRATIVE  EXPENSE  AND,  eEBINNINB  VITH  APRIL  1934,  MATERIALS,  NON-RELIEF  LABOR  AND  ALL  OTHER  COSTS  INCIDENT  TO  THE 
EHCROENCY   RELIEF   PROQRAU   CONOVCTED   BY   EMERSENCY   RELIEF  ADMINISTRATIONS. 

B/      OSLiaATIONS   WERE    INCURRED   OURINS    1936  ASAIN8T    BALANCES   RCIMININQ    FROM    FINAL   ORANTS   MADE    BY  THE    FEDERAL   EhERSENCY   RELIEF 
ADMINISTRATION    TO   THE    STATES. 

C/      PARTIALLY   ESTIMATED. 
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TABLE  3»4 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  USED  FOR  CIVIL  WORKS  PROGRAM,   BY  STATES  A/ 
CALENDAR  YEARS  1933  AND  1934 


STATE 


TOTAL 


1933 


1934 


UNITED  STATES 

Alabama 

ARIZONA 

arkansas 

california 

colorado 

conmecticut 

Oelasare 

district  of  colimbia 

FLORIDA 
acORSIA 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

lOSA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHISAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NESRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  Dakota 

Ohio 

oklahoma 

OREOON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH   CAROLINA 

SOUTH  Dakota 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRSINIA 

■ASHIWaTOH 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOHINS 

VARIOUS 


t844,066,788 

16,109,799 

4,786,333 

12,219,867 

41,468,680 

7,432,540 

9,884,149 
580,155 

5,604,067 
16,837,613 
14,092,128 

5,439,538 
57,601 /»92 
23,056,349 
14,711,654 
12,247,040 

10,086,561 

13,202,835 

4,646,370 

9,042,673 

29,699,373 

44,416,469 
19,547,495 

9,798,966 
19,983,105 

6,309,421 

6,178,767 
1,299,562 
3,028,076 
27,732,022 
2,352,060 

66,835,306 
12,942,379 
5,101,544 
58,434,269 
17,819,787 

«,501 ,076 
46,241,696 

3,822,996 
10,349,401 

6,843,143 

13,225,789 

33,706,137 

4,524,451 

1,777,522 

12,154,637 

13,556,504 

13,014,316 

34,489,234 

2,461,459 

10,868,053 


1199,134,912 

3,753,885 
1,188,242 
3,695,176 
9,773,237 
1,728,352 

1,979,142 
86,885 
1,203,193 
5,563,363 
4,783,727 

1,370,320 
11,392,394 
6,177,937 
3,921,511 
3,783,472 

2,496,192 
4,139,907 
1,025,425 
1,627,599 
6,139,432 

10,898,05$ 
4,111,048 
2,299,054 
4,127,874 
1,491,375 

1,323,466 
270,295 
739,837 

4,619;059 
605,925 

17,526,934 
2,967,423 
1,048,070 

14,963,168 
4,579,685 

1,280,791 
5,538,650 
958,413 
3,473,664 
2,126,750 

3,464,375 

10,701,902 

1,322,850 

532,781 

1,834,826 

9,396,367 

3,024,280 

11,195,982 

547,866 

2,334,752 


$644,931,876 

12 

,355,854 

3 

,598,091 

8 

,524,691 

31 

,695,443 

5 

,704,188 

7 

,905,007 

493,270 

4 

,400,864 

11 

,274,250 

9 

,308,401 

4 

,069,218 

« 

,209,098 

16 

,878,412 

10 

,790,143 

« 

,463,568 

7 

,590,369 

9 

,062,928 

3 

,622,945 

7 

,415,074 

23 

,559,941 

33 

,518,410 

15 

,436,447 

7 

,499,912 

15 

,855,231 

4 

,818,046 

4 

,855,301 

1 

,029,267 

2 

,288,239 

23 

,112,963 

1 

,746,135 

69 

,308,372 

9 

,974,956 

4 

,053,474 

43 

,471,101 

13 

,240,102 

5 

,220,285 

40 

,703,046 

2 

,864,583 

« 

,875,737 

4 

,716,393 

9 

,761,414 

23 

,004,235 

3 

,201,601 

1 

,244,741 

10 

,319,811 

10 

,160,137 

9 

,990,036 

23 

,293,252 

1 

,913,593 

8,533,301 


A/  REPRESENTS  CWA    FUNDS  ADVANCED  TO  STATES  ADJUSTED  FOR  MISCELLANEOUS  REPAYMENTS  TO  THE   TREASURY  THROUOH  NOVEMBER  1936,   AND  OBLISA- 
TIONS    INCURRED  FROM   FERA   FUNDS  FOR  CIVIL  WORKS  AS  REPORTED   BY    THE  STATES.      THE   DISTRIBUTION  OF  ADVANCES  BY  CALENDAR  YEARS  WAS 
ESTIMATED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  REPORTED  EARNINOS. 
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TABLE  38-0 

rCDERAL  FUNDS  UStO  FOR  fORKS  PRMRESS  AMIINISTMTION  PROGRAK,  BY  STATES  A/ 

CALCMOAK  YEARS  193S  AND  1936 


STATE 


TOTAL 


1935 


1936 


UNITED  STATES 
Alabaha 

ARIZONA 

Arkansas 
California 

eoLOflADO 

connecticut 

delaware 

district  of  coluubia 

Florida 

SEonaiA 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

I0«A 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

lUINE 

MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSCTTB 

HICHIMN 

UINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW   HAUP8HIRE 

NEW    JERSEY 

NE*  MEXICO 

NEW  TOilK 
NORTH   CAROLINA 

NORTH  Dakota 

OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 

OREQON 

pehnsylvani a 
Rhode  island 
South  Carolina 
SOUTH  Dakota 

Tennessee 
Texas 

UTAH 

Vemmnt 
virsinia 

tASHINSTOtl 
■EST    VIRCINIA 

VISCONSIN 
tYOUINfi 

Various 


$2,324,258,106 

25,275,653 

6,605,529 

20,574,031 

126,599,431 

28,893,284 

24,643,129 

2,391,199 

9,532,495 

21,995,282 

26,653,189 

7,573,560 

151,856,930 

69,867,010 

21,856,322 

30,9e9,(»6 

27,841,531 

27,780,423 

8,140,587 

16,443,062 

104,383,590 

79,258,340 
54,822,423 
17,872,781 
60,784,547 
15,372,495 

18,191,847 
1,900,706 
6,765,895 

85,912,567 
9,184,153 

431,894,918 
18,511,842 
15,718,873 

157,018,573 
42,356,320 

16,029,573 
244,143,281 
11,198,497 
16,240,386 
18,636,848 

24,334,201 
49,277,749 
10,772,319 
3,262,407 
17,883,044 

29,769,136 

34,963,542 

58,246,534 

4,488,031 

7,550,543 


1256,653,410 

4,289,150 
700,459 
3,201,650 
9,484,339 
2,986,507 

2,438,074 
273,925 
1,129,312 
3,128,666 
3,813,054 

744,428 

11,198,186 

12,243,634 

1,419,878 

2,964,799 

2,269,367 
2,902,919 
549,664 
1,393,359 
6,038,800 

8,077,883 
5,885,279 
1,601,433 
4,527,276 
1,205,544 

1,406,869 

213,373 

581,313 

8,104,415 

1,164,798 

74,797,921 

1,815,303 

686,110 

18,247,181 
3,878,265 

1,431,489 

22,753,339 

1,319,906 

1,467,204 

900,057 

2,636,920 
3,564,279 

1,274,069 

488,572 

1,917,727 

2,142,616 

2,714,862 

6,606,873 

621,354 

1,451,008 


12,067,604,696 

20,986,503 

7,905,070 

17,372,381 

117,115,092 

25,906,777 

22,205,055 

2,117,274 

8,403,183 

18,866,616 

22,840,135 

6,829,132 

140,658,744 

57,623,376 

20,436,944 

28,024,257 

25,572,164 
24,877,504 
7,590,923 
15,049,723 
98,344,790 

71,180,457 
48,937,144 
16,271,348 
56,257,271 
14,166,951 

16,784,978 
1,687,333 
6,184,582 

77,806,172 
8,019,355 

357,096,897 
16,696,539 
15,032,763 

138,771,392 
38,478,055 

14,598,064 

221,389,942 

9,878,589 

14,773,182 

17,736,791 

21 ,697,281 

45,713,470 

9,496,250 

2,773,835 

15,965,317 

27,636,522 

32,248,680 

51 ,639,661 

3,866,677 

6,099,535 


A/  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  CXPCNDITURES  (CHECKS  ISSUED)  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTDENT.   THE  NATIONAL  YOUTH  AOHINISTRATION  IS  INCLUOCO. 
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TABU  3S^ 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  USED   FOR   LOANS  AND  GRANTS   BY  THE  RESETTLEMENT  ADMINISTRATION,   BY  STATES  A/ 
CALENDAR   YEARS    1935  AND    1936 


State 


Total 


1935 


1936  £/ 


UNITED  STATES 
Alagam 

ARIZONA 

Arkansas 

california 

colorado 

connecti  cut 

delaware 

district  of  columbia 

FLORIDA 
QEORQIA 

IDAHO 

Illinois 
Indiana 

IO«A 
KANSAS 

kentucky 

Louisiana 

uainc 

Harvlano 

massachusetts 

UICHI«AN 

UlNNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

NEW   JERSEY 

NEW  Mexico 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 

Ore«oh 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee 
Texas 

UTAH 

Vermont 

VlRSINIA 

•ashinqton 
iest  virsinia 
■isconsin 

IY0MIN3 


♦137,694,583 

3,650,938 
575,648 
4,000,679 
3,836,117 
4,406,756 

131,816 

25,560 

1,958,264 
3,355,857 

1,048,837 
2,446,946 
1,564,925 
1,982,967 
6,390,775 

2,199,128 

2,752,479 

1,137,504 

136,511 

212,874 

2,332,322 

6,403,385 
3,831,345 
5,018,766 
1,888,810 

6,622,077 
342,117 
466,646 
831,302 

2,135,922 

1,005,326 
2,885,226 
8,896,772 
2,412,339 
5,548,377 

825,322 

1,331,415 

77,450 

2,490,861 

9,469,952 

1,884,600 

14,954,888 

2,330,592 

425,352 

1,837,690 

1,676,760 
2,772,121 
3,044,157 
2,148,090 


$10,206,961 

135,779 

38,377 

425,499 

379,812 

1,005,292 

11,048 


147,103 
489,067 

30,244 

286,155 

166,742 

51,478 

1,075,535 

8,423 

448,347 

36,629 

6,478 
13,893 

53,513 
303,052 
300,197 
102,884 
116,211 

519,923 
55,318 
52,964 
49,875 
73,723 

71,111 

47,880 

187,377 

194,914 

522,389 

95,886 

22,074 

540 

79,062 

1,088,804 

38,114 

711,231 

144,369 

52,641 

90,493 

73,386 

74,686 

177,081 

151,362 


1127,487,622 

3,515,159 
537,271 
3,575,180 
3,456,305 
3,401,464 

120,768 
25,550 

1,811,161 
2,866,790 

1,018,593 
2,160,791 
1,398,183 
1,931,509 
5,315,240 

2,190,705 

2,304,132 

1,100,875 

130,033 

198,981 

2,278,809 
6,100,333 
3,531,148 
4,915,882 
1,772,599 

6,102,154 
286,799 
413,682 
781,427 

2,062,199 

934,215 
2,837,346 
8,709,395 
2,217,425 
5,025,988 

729,436 

1,309,341 

76,910 

2,411,799 

8,381,148 

1,846,486 

14,243,657 

2,176,223 

372.711 

1,747,197 

1,603,374 
2,697,435 
2,867,076 
1,996,728 


4/      On    THE    BASIS    or   vouchers    CERTiriEO   FOR   PAYMENT.    EXPENDITURES    FOR  WORK   PROJECTS    OPERATED    8Y    THE    RE8ETTLMENT   ADMINISTRATION   ARE 

INCLUDED    IN   TABLE  38-K. 
V      INCLUDES   UNEXPENDED    BALANCES   OF    FERA   FUNDS    EARMARKED   FOR    RURAL   REHABILITATION   AT    THE   TIME  OF  DISSOCIATION    OF   CONTROL   PROM   THE 

State  EHERaENCY  Relief  administrations. 
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TABLE  3S-F 
FCOCRAL  FXJNOS  US£0  FOR   NON-FCOCRAL  PROJECTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  fORKS  ADUINISTRAT  ION,   BY  STATES  A/ 

CALENDAR    YEARS    T933   -   1936 


STATE 


Total 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


UNITED   STATES 

ALABAMA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA 

Florida 
Georgia 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  0«<  OTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE    ISLAND 
SOUTH    CAROLINA 
SOUTH    DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 
WEST   VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 


9368,575,000 

3,703,000 
1,418,000 
4,129,000 
30,907,000 
4,545,000 

6,865,000 

1,402,000 
1 ,758,000 
2,958,000 
3,642,000 

784,000 

31,373,000 

8,504,000 

6,125,000 

6,101,000 

4,828,000 

958,000 

641,000 

9,433,000 

15,864,000 

5,887,000 
7,840,000 
6,344,000 
11,038,000 
2,905,000 

8,730,000 
551 ,000 
1,689,000 
8,006,000 
1,402,000 

56,735,000 
5,566,000 
1,811,000 

16,628,000 
5,077,000 

4,276,000 
16,488,000 
2,136,000 
4,230,000 
2,053,000 

5,550,000 

19,731,000 

2,077,000 

869,000 

6,327,000 

7,901,000 

3,252,000 

6,744,000 

784,000 


$13,000 


13,000 


$12,622,000 

♦80,349,000 

*275,591,000 

29,000 

771 ,000 

2,903,000 

- 

166,000 

1,252,000 

16,000 

1,117,000 

2,996,000 

503,000 

7,710,000 

22,694,000 

151,000 

743,000 

3,651,000 

285,000 

1,960,000 

4,620,000 

69,000 

728,000 

605,000 

1,200,000 

450,000 

118,000 

65,000 

140,000 

2,753,000 

286,000 

384,000 

2,572,000 

49,000 

111,000 

624,000 

769,000 

4,504,000 

26,100,000 

593,000 

1,532,000 

6,379,000 

843,000 

1,505,000 

3,777,000 

369,000 

1,200,000 

4,532,000 

306,000 

1,119,000 

3,403,000 

4,000 

233,000 

721 ,000 

- 

74,000 

567,000 

544,000 

4,471,000 

4,418,000 

486,000 

5,578,000 

9,787,000 

51,000 

1,173,000 

4,663,000 

630,000 

1,784,000 

5,426,000 

36,000 

462,000 

5,846,000 

86,000 

3,910,000 

7,042,000 

338,000 

942,000 

1,625,000 

276,000 

2,125,000 

6,329,000 

10,000 

46,000 

495,000 

233,000 

559,000 

897,000 

160,000 

1,373,000 

6,473,000 

29,000 

180,000 

1,193,000 

55,000 

9,690,000 

46,990,000 

309,000 

1,570,000 

3,687,000 

44,000 

507,000 

1,260,000 

509,000 

4,023,000 

12,096,000 

229,000 

1,120,000 

3,728,000 

_ 

870,000 

3,406,000 

465,000 

1,776,000 

14,247,000 

54,000 

691,000 

1 ,391 ,000 

28,000 

1,161,000 

3,041,000 

203,000 

686,000 

1,164,000 

210,000 

795,000 

4,545,000 

446,000 

3,941,000 

15,344,000 

21,000 

683,000 

1,373,000 

90,000 

271 ,000 

508,000 

529,000 

2,112,000 

3,686,000 

600,000 

1,181,000 

6,120,000 

163,000 

312,000 

2,777,000 

240,000 

1,886,000 

4,618,000 

11,000 

24,000 

749,000 

SOURCE:      REPORTS   SUBMITTED    TO    THE    PUBLIC   WORKS    ADMINISTRATION    BASED    ON   PHYSICAL   PROGRESS    OF    WORK. 
y       INCLUDES   ONLY  FUNDS    GRANTED    TO    STATES  AND  LDCALITIE6. 
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TABLE  3S.a 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  USED  FOR  HOUSING   PROJECTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC   WORKS  ADMINISTRATION,   BY  STATES 

CALCNOAR   YEARS   1934.  -  1936 


State 


UNITED  STATES 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

colorado 


TOTAL 


$90,096,000 
1,452,000 


1934 


$2,044,000 
48,000 


1935 


$16,609,000 
574.000 


1936 


$31,443,000 
830,000 


Connecticut 

Delaiare 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

QeORQIA 
IDAHO 

illinois 
Indiana 

IO«A 
KANSAS 


296,000 

307,000 
1,217,000 
5,081,000 


5,593,000 
2,299,000 


923,000 


38,000 
374,000 


71,000 

165,000 

57,000 

1,544,000 


2,081,000 
217,000 


225,000 

142,000 
1,160,000 
2,614,000 


3,474,000 
1,708,000 


KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

UASSACHUSETTS 

UlCHIOAN 

Minnesota 
mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


960,000 
5,000 

27,000 
3,226,000 

1,826,000 
986,000 


5,000 


219,000 


11,000 
1,440,000 

651,000 
497,000 


741,000 


16,000 
1,786,000 

1,175,000 
489,000 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

new  hampshire 
NEW  Jersey 
New  Mexico 

New  YORK 

North  Carolina 
north  Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 

Oreo on 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 


403,000 
1,667,000 
8,865,000 


9,163,000 
801,000 


431,000 
689,000 


656,000 


227,000 

348,000 
3,728,000 


3,270,000 
173,000 


155,000 
92,000 


176,000 
1,319,000 
5,137,000 


5,237,000 
628,000 


276,000 
597,000 


Tennessee 
Texas 

UTAH 

Vermont 
Virginia 

Wash I no ton 
West  virsinia 
Wisconsin 
Wyohinq 


2,829,000 
292,000 


18,000 


1,663,000 


994,000 
71,000 


11,000 


13,000 


1,835,000 
221,000 


7,000 


1,690,000 


Source:    reports  sismitteo  to  the  Public  works  Administration,  basco  on  physical  progress  of  work. 
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TABLE  3B-H 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  USED   FDR  EUERQENCY  CONSERVATION  WORK,   BY  STATES 

CALENDAR  YEARS   1933  -  1936 


STATE 

TOTAL 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

UNITED  STATES 

11,391,640,000 

1206,520,000 

t372,039,000 

1423,486,000 

$389,595,000 

AtABAU 

24^466,000 

3,947,000 

6,316,000 

7/131,000 

6,772,000 

ARIZONA 

30,976,000 

3,483,000 

7,648,000 

10,155,000 

9,690,000 

ARKANSAS 

30,418,000 

4,894,000 

9,101,000 

9,178,000 

7,245,000 

CALIFORNIA 

101,017,000 

19,103,000 

35,022,000 

26,618,000 

20,274,000 

COLORADO 

19,888,000 

2,417,000 

4/107,000 

6,234,000 

6,830,000 

COMMECTICUT 

12,064,000 

1,979,000 

3,220,000 

3,462,000 

3,403,000 

DELAWARE 

3,112,000 

394,000 

584,000 

878,000 

1,256,000 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

2,151,000 

167,000 

288,000 

1,129,000 

567,000 

FLORIDA 

18,967,000 

3/109,000 

5,948,000 

5,301,000 

4,309,000 

QEORQIA 

33,793,000 

5,269,000 

8,887,000 

9,746,000 

9,891,000 

Idaho 

30,580,000 

4,746,000 

7,962,000 

8,268,000 

9,604,000 

Illinois 

51,077,000 

7,234,000 

14,734,000 

15,654,000 

14,255,000 

INOIAMA 

25,171,000 

2,235,000 

7,638,000 

7,982,000 

7,316,000 

IO«A 

23,172,000 

4,600,000 

6,377,000 

6,674,000 

5,521,000 

Kansas 

14,612,000 

2,002,000 

3,640,000 

4,014,000 

4,956,000 

KEHTUCKV 

29,188,000 

4,370,000 

7,207,000 

8,891,000 

8,720,000 

LOUISIANA 

24,512,000 

3,613,000 

6,213,000 

7,570,000 

7,116,000 

Uainc 

12,099,000 

2,191,000 

3,657,000 

3,180,000 

3,031,000 

llARYLANO 

15,277,000 

1,093,000 

3,043,000 

5,305,000 

5,036,000 

IIAS8A0HUBETTS 

29,996,000 

2,475,000 

9,607,000 

10,137,000 

7,777,000 

HICHI4AH 

49,673,000 

11,4U,000 

11,594,000 

13,522,000 

13,143,000 

BirraesoTA 

47,5S,000 

6,138,000 

14,832,000 

14,888,000 

11,667,000 

MISSISSIPPI 

26,079,000 

3,744,000 

5,996,000 

8,338,000 

8,001,000 

HISSOURI 

28,112,000 

2,791,000 

7,513,000 

9,116,000 

8,692,000 

MONTANA 

13,482,000 

2,234,000 

1,730,000 

4,664,000 

4,854,000 

HEBRASKA 

14,701,000 

1,933,000 

3,402,000 

4,856,000 

4,510,000 

NEVADA 

8,109,000 

447,000 

1,523,000 

2/489,000 

3,650,000 

NEW  HAMPSHIIC 

11,503,000 

1,966,000 

2,840,000 

3,375,000 

3,322,000 

NE«  JERSEY 

21,506,000 

2,773,000 

5,222,000 

6,475,000 

7,036,000 

NEW  MEXICO 

21,740,000 

2y4a0,000 

4,762,000 

7,307,000 

7,191,000 

NE«  YORK 

59,709,000 

8,065,000 

12,332,000 

19,029,000 

20,233,000 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

34,433,000 

5,059,000 

8,318,000 

10,757,000 

10,304,000 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

8,199,000 

743,000 

2,469,000 

2,781,000 

2,206,000 

Ohio 

33,380,000 

5/«99,000 

9,036,00& 

9,853,000 

8,992/)00 

OKLAHOMA 

26,149,000 

4,842,000 

4,089,000 

9,025,000 

8,193,000 

OREOOM 

34,696,000 

4,544,000 

10,973,000 

9,213,000 

9,966,000 

PENNSYLVANIA 

81,794,000 

U,630,000 

23,278,000 

26,250,000 

17,636,000 

mOOE    ISLAND 

3,519,000 

455,000 

661,000 

1,090,000 

1,313,000 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

21,539,000 

2,984,000 

4,665,000 

6,862,000 

6,828,000 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

18,222,000 

2,101,000 

6,315,000 

5,723,000 

4,083,UUU 

TENNESSEE 

43,177,000 

7,652,000 

13,695,000 

11,820,000 

10,010,000 

TOUS 

45,013,000 

6,254,000 

10,915,000 

15,196,000 

12,650/XX) 

UTAH 

16,733,000 

2,112,000 

3,445,000 

5,176,000 

6,000,000 

VERMONT 

22,106,000 

2,780,000 

5,560,000 

6,964,000 

6,802,000 

VIRQINIA 

53,380,000 

4,994,000 

19,262,000 

15,348,000 

13,776,000 

lABHINOTON 

35,279,000 

7,932,000 

7,739,000 

9,736,000 

9,872,000 

WEST   VIRQINIA 

20,822,000 

2,318,000 

4,139,000 

7,144,000 

7,221,000 

WISCONSIN 

47,744,000 

5,910,000 

12,183,000 

15,544,000 

14,102,000 

■VONINO 

10,013,000 

1,306,000 

1,847,000 

3,138,000 

3,723,000 

SOURCE]      TOTAL  OBLISATIONS   nWH  FUNDS   ALLOCATED   PRIOR  TO  THE  ERA  ACT   OF  1935  OISTRIBUTCS  BY  YEARS  ACCORDIHO  TO  EUPLOYUENT. 
PERIOD  SINCE  APRIL  1935,  REPRESENT  EXPENDITURES    (CHECKS   ISSUED)  AS  REPORTED  BY  TtC  U.   8.  TREASURY  DEPARTKNT. 


DATA   FOR 
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TABLE  38-1 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  USED  FOR  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS  PROJECTS,  BY  STATES 
CALeNDAR  YEARS  '933  -  1936 


STATE 


TOTAL 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


UNITED  STATES 

ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 

arkansas 

California 

colorado 

connect  i  cut 

delaware 

district  op  coumbia 

Florida 

QEORSIA 

Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lo*« 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
louisiana 
Maine 
Uarylano 

UAS«ACmSETT8 

UtCHiaAN 

UINNESOTA 

UlSSISSfPPt 

IIISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEN   HAUPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

Nc*  Mexico 

NEW  York 
NORTH  Carolina 
NORTH  Dakota 
Ohio 
oklahoma 

ORCQON 

pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
SOUTH  Dakota 

TCHNesSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VCRUONT 

VIROIMU 

Washington 

•est  VIRGINIA 
IISCONSIN 
•you I NO 


11,090^14,546 

25,428,127 
19,432,230 
19,486,771 
50,299,616 
22,713,823 

6,732,467 

4,018,345 

4,124,758 

16,264,053 

19,137,987 

18,327,148 
46,996,117 
26,784,200 
27,367,607 
30,493,956 

19,677,653 

U,803,a25 

9,008,279 

6,567,499 

15,352,360 

39,342,197 
28,591,462 
21,342,524 
33,200,802 
27^494,127 

21,521,584 
15,458,586 
5,280,527 
16,442,240 
19,337,873 

58,021,696 
25,002,497 
15,233,223 
35,702,909 
24,533,712 

24,386,399 
40,378,958 
5,152,756 
12,104,810 
16,455,160 

21,290,246 
71,643,191 
14,359,020 
4,653,307 
17,715,666 

20,402,728 
10,719,267 
26,820,644 
14,909,634 


J195,464,305 

4,667,556 
3,500,089 
3,698,972 
10,568,951 
5,182,106 

1,191,540 

937,248 

198,360 

3,392,260 

3,965,845 

3,980,953 
7,275,947 
4,223,039 
3,930,939 
4,508,  VtO 

3,556,502 
3,272,289 
2,097,760 
1,383,213 
3,469,637 

5.295,141 
3,057,921 
4,408,698 
4,735,785 
5,819,069 

5,001,198 
2,711,941 
730,582 
2,448,426 
4,004,775 

7,695,524 
5,347,086 
3,015,189 
6,236,994 
4,587,717 

4,622,698 
6,643,106 
990,886 
2,130,844 
2,493,768 

4,507,018 

13,180,055 

3,201,613 

794,609 

3,177,460 

3,699,032 
2,641,853 
4,708,336 
2,575,615 


♦331,908,259 

8,208,140 
6,375,206 
5,823,749 
13,691,440 
7,589,277 

2,756,364 
1,900,357 
1,734,332 
5,934,271 
6,115,442 

5,064,365 
13,659,734 
6,706,827 
7,449,613 
9,428,551 

6,134,550 
3,988,671 
1,949,513 
1,794,088 
4,624,541 

10,040,361 
8,595,156 
6,283,258 

10,071,954 
8,140,949 

5,719,882 
5,056,223 
2,047,053 
6,371,273 
5,194,522 

19,973,003 
6,466,664 
4,970,582 

12,499,576 
8,013,179 

7,972,482 
14,414,676 
1,325,227 
3,929,501 
4,365,316 

7,368,982 
19,806,006 
4,601,601 
1,440,143 
5,807,335 

6,142,297 
2,935,899 
6,836,778 
4,589,390 


J225,S4,175 

5,579,247 
3,662,531 
4,641,977 
8,633,420 
4,366,226 

1,500,097 

482,309 

734,222 

2,579,090 

5,330,186 

3,291,949 
8,379,320 
6,346,981 
5,723,841 
5,316,667 

4,311,096 
3,652,860 
2,313,103 
1,838,765 
3,508,685 

8,918,036 
5,460,685 
5,376,448 
6,834,275 
5,088,267 

3,944,641 
3,322,210 
1,079,147 
1,889,449 
3,376,238 

10,992,254 
5,541,278 
2,904,958 
6,858,522 
5,158,146 

4,930,723 
9,828,580 
1,322,639 

2,424,847 
4,472,321 

4,554,070 
14,378,180 
2,769,978 
1,218,839 
4,690,670 

4,135,221 
1,768,414 
6,140,016 
3,677,551 


1337,887,807 

6,973,184 
5,894,424 
5,322,073 
17,405,805 
5,576,214 

1,284,466 
698,431 
1,457,844 
4,358,432 
3,726,514 

5,989,881 
17,681,116 

9,507,353 
10,258,214 
11,240,598 

5,675,505 
3,890,005 
2,647,903 
1,551,393 
3,749,497 

15,088,659 
11,477,700 

5,274,120 
11,558,788 

8,445,822 

6,855,863 
4,368,212 
1,423,745 
5,733,092 
6,762,338 

19,360,915 
7,647,469 
4,342,494 

10,107,817 
6,774,670 

6,860,496 
9,492,596 
1,514,004 
3,619,618 
5,123,755 

4,860,176 
24,278,950 
3,786,828 
1,199,716 
4,040,201 

6,426,178 
3,373,101 
9,135,514 
4,067,118 


SOURCE:      REPORTS  SUBIIITTED  TO   THE    BUREAU  OF   PUBLIC  ROADS    IHOICATIHG  THE  AUOUirTS  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  EARNED  USER  THE  FOLLOWING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS:    ElCROENCY  CONSTRUCTION  ACT  OF  OCCCMBCR  20,   1930   (1120,000,000);      PUBLIC  fORKS  ALLOCATIONS,   1934  AND  1935;  •ORKS 

Program  highway  and  grade-cross i no  allocations}  APPftoPRiATiONS  and  allocations  for  forest  roads  and  public  land  highways} 

AND  1917-33  and  1936-37  FEDERAL-AIO  APPROPRIATIONS.     NO  HATCHING  ReQUIReNCNTS  WERE   IMPOSED  UNDER  THE  EMERSENCY  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS  AND  ALLOCATIONS,   AND   TIC  MATCHING  REQUIREHCNTS  ON  THE  FEDERAL-AID   PROGRAMS  WERE  EXTENSIVELY  MOOIFIED  DURING  THE   PERI- 
OD COVERED. 
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TABLE  3S-J 
Pi*   FEDERAL  FUNDS  USED   FOR  EMERGENCY   PUBLIC  WORKS  BY  OTHER   FEDERAL  AGENCIES,   BY  STATES  A/ 

CALENDAR   YEARS   1933  -  1936 


STATE 

Total 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

UNITED   STATES 

$1,026,056,000 

154,809,000 

♦447,603,000 

♦334,850,000 

$188,794,000 

Alabama 

4,209,000 

251,000 

2,693,000 

1,094,000 

171,000 

Arizona 

34,751,000 

1,754,000 

20,823,000 

9,212,000 

2,962,000 

Arkansas 

15,247,000 

2,986,000 

11,222,000 

873,000 

166,000 

CALIFORNIA 

49,122,000 

2,693,000 

23,633,000 

14,461,000 

8,335,000 

COLORADO 

6,401,000 

762,000 

2,314,000 

1,473,000 

1,852,000 

CONNECTICUT 

11,902,000 

863,000 

4,616,000 

5,096,000 

1,327,000 

Delaware 

2,097,000 

93,000 

1,632,000 

337,000 

35,000 

District  of  Coulnibia 

67,651,000 

1,775,000 

20,595,000 

24,261,000 

21,020,000 

Florida 

17,774,000 

1,235,000 

10,104,000 

5,546,000 

889,000 

6E0ROIA 

11,197,000 

603,000 

6,796,000 

2,811,000 

987,000 

IMHO 

8,373,000 

1,216,000 

5,15»,000 

902,000 

1,104,000 

Illinois 

24,059,000 

1,649,000 

10,522,000 

7,520,000 

4,368,000 

INDIANA 

5,834,000 

83,000 

2,537,000 

2,722,000 

492,000 

IOWA 

13,483,000 

535,000 

6,882,000 

4,206,000 

1,860,000 

KANSAS 

7,889,000 

1,189,000 

4,668,000 

1,657,000 

375,000 

KENTUCKY 

6,950,000 

320,000 

4,824,000 

596,000 

1,010,000 

LOUISIANA 

20,512,000 

3,021,000 

14,141,000 

2,966,000 

384,000 

MAINE 

18,641,000 

418,000 

4,902,000 

9,577,000 

3,744,900 

MARYLAND 

18,578,000 

915,000 

9,498,000 

6,683,000 

1,482,000 

MASSACHUSETTS 

35,689,000 

940,000 

13,348,000 

13,868,000 

7,533,000 

MICHIGAN 

9,808,000 

1,046,000 

5,631,000 

2,710,000 

421,000 

Minnesota 

13,228,000 

973,000 

7,153,000 

4,199,000 

943,000 

MISSISSIPPI 

13,076,000 

3,003,000 

8,656,000 

1,273,000 

144,000 

MISSOURI 

24,085,000 

3,199,000 

12,282,000 

6,682,000 

1,922,000 

Montana 

58,022,000 

1,132,000 

24,368,000 

19,464,000 

13,058,000 

Nebraska 

12,930,000 

817,000 

4,547,000 

5,510,000 

2,056,000 

NEVADA 

22,426,000 

762,000 

14,615,000 

6,190,000 

859,000 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

877,000 

121,000 

438,000 

233,000 

65,000 

NEW    JERSEY 

47,530,000 

1,831,000 

17,898,000 

14,511,000 

13,290,000 

NEW   MEXICO 

9,205,000 

612,000 

4,637,000 

2,238,000 

1,718,000 

New   YORK 

55,232,000 

2,154,000 

21,058,000 

20,633,000 

11,387,000 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

9,865,000 

341,000 

5,113,000 

2,116,000 

2,295,000 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

1,407,000 

165,000 

633,000 

426,000 

181,000 

Ohio 

32,506,000 

342,000 

7,440,000 

13,017,000 

11,707,000 

Oklahoma 

8,227,000 

374,000 

5,610,000 

1,137,000 

1,106,000 

ORGQON 

38,901,000 

1,309,000 

12,169,000 

14,297,000 

11,126,000 

Pennsylvania 

39,339,000 

1,759,000 

10,019,000 

14,924,000 

12,637,000 

Rhode  island 

6,257,000 

204,000 

1,888,000 

2,994,000 

1,181,000 

South  Carolina 

11,664,000 

366,000 

4,138,000 

4,738,000 

2,422,000 

South  Dakota 

2,593,000 

383,000 

1,098,000 

457,000 

695,000 

Tennessee 

6,280,000 

1,539,000 

2,865,000 

1,373,000 

903,000 

Texas 

26,684,000 

1,395,000 

16,348,000 

5,242,000 

3,499,000 

UTAH 

8,459,000 

541,000 

3,292,000 

2^,407,000 

z,2it,eoo 

VERMONT 

1 ,274,000 

360,000 

558,000 

177,000 

179,000 

VIRSINIA 

56,728,000 

1,928,000 

22,753,000 

17,581,000 

14,466,000 

■ashinston 

39,042,000 

1,520,000 

14,012,000 

19,392,000 

4,118,000 

WEST    VlRSINIA 

23,117,000 

293,000 

8,137,000 

6,604,000 

8,063,000 

Wisconsin 

18,691,000 

903,000 

11,116,000 

5,194,000 

1,478,000 

IVOMINa 

9,567,000 

610,000 

4,939,000 

2,366,000 

1,652,000 

VARIOUS 

38,677,000 

1,126,000 

13,309,000 

20,954,000 

3,288,000 

SOURCE!    Reports  submitted  to  the  Public  tones  Administration  from  the  various  FceeRAL  asencics,  based  on  physical  prosrcss  of  work. 
A/    NIRA  AND  ERA  FVNos.     Excluded  are  funds  allotted  to  ECW,  cwA,  FERA,  federal  Surplus  relief  corporation.  Bureau  of  Public  roads, 

AND  administrative   ASENCIES    NOT    OPERATINQ    WORK    PROJECTS.       LOANS   TO   RAILROADS  ARE  ALSO   CXCLUOEO. 
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TABLE  38-K 
WORKS  PROQRAU  FEDERAL  FUNDS  USED  BY  OTHER  FEDERAL  AQENC  lES,  BY  STATES  A/ 
CALENDAR  YCARS  1935  AM)  1936 


State 


TOTAL 


1935 


1936 


UNITED  STATES 

Alabama 

Arizcna 

Arkansas 

California 

colorado 

connecticut 

Delaware 

DISTRICT  OF  Columbia 

Florida 

GeORQIA 
IDAHO 

illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KANSAS 

kemtuckt 

Louisiana 

Haihe 

■arylano 

■assachvsetts 

■  I  CHI  SAN 

Minnesota 
hississippi 

UI8S0URI 
IIOMTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  Carolina 
NORTH  Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 

OREiSON 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
VI  RSI  hi  A 

■ASHINS10H 
■est  VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOHIHO 

VARIOUS 


$467,960,481 

8,160,607 
4,858,360 
5,656,523 
35,113,043 
4,499,974 

2,220,223 

526,076 

6,280,717 

11,079,981 

6,080,622 

5,096,383 
8,527,016 
2,605,161 
2,020,181 
4,043,886 

2,612,072 

3,890,263 

7,966,747 

10,003,174 

12,408,172 

6,962,444 
5,056,931 
3,395,850 
8,014,964 
21,189,283 

3,266,126 

454,113 

1,185,178 

10,292,999 

7,373,116 

24,034,138 
5,720,872 
3,680,792 

11,583,642 
5,528,589 

4,472,397 

17,589,890 

706,931 

6,023,596 

2,909,409 

3,389,350 
11,686,734 
2,111,686 
1,077,475 
6,097,934 

26,295,278 
9,218,329 
8,649,507 
3,971,021 

122,781,124 


187,238,193 

744,348 

762,653 

742,549 

4,733,602 

834,440 

477,068 
526,076 
718,866 
2,471,657 
821,000 

945,171 
1,341,994 
307,148 
417,621 
472,018 

346,239 

457,002 

3,193,724 

1,210,503 

2,479,185 

1,062,712 

851,088 

288,797 

1,430,868 

9,613,149 

532,076 

69,467 

210,437 

2,442,351 

879,185 

3,943,754 
710,179 
233,727 

1,184,834 
377,579 

749,917 
3,320^492 
116,909 
904,282 
272,115 

552,414 
1,242,647 
314,176 
176,329 
994,392 

9,100,993 

1,394,767 

4,109;845 

304,529 

19,911,763 


♦400,722,288 

7,416,259 
4,095,707 
4,913,974 
30,379,441 
3,665,534 

1,743,155 

5,561,851 
8,608,324 
5,2S,622 

4,151,212 
7,185,422 
2,298,013 
1,602,560 
3,571,868 

2,265,833 
3,433,261 
4,773,023 
8,792,671 
9,928,987 

5,499,732 
4,205,843 
3,107,053 
6,584,096 
11,576,134 

2,734,050 

384,646 

974,741 

7,850,248 

6,493,931 

20,090,384 
5,010,697 
3,447,065 

10,398,808 
5,151,010 

3,722,480 

14,269,398 

590,022 

5,119,316 

2,633,294 

2,832,936 

10,444,087 

1,797,510 

901,146 

5,163,582 

21,194,285 
7,823,562 
4,539,662 
3,666,492 

102,869,361 


SOURCE:  Checks  issued  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  treasury  Department. 

4/     ERA  Acts  of  1935  and  1936.      ExauOES  FERA,   fPA,   ECI,    PtA,    BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS, 

FOR   RURAL   REHABILITATION. 
£/       INCLUDE)!!    IN   ■VARIOUS.* 


AND    RESETTLOIENT  ADMINISTRATION   LOANS   AND   SRANTS 
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TABLE  39-A 

TOTAL  STATE  AND  LOCAL   FUNDS  USED   FOR  RELIEF  AND  lORK   PROGRAMS,  BY  STATES  A/ 

Calendar  Years  1933-1936 


STATE 

Total 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

UNITED  STATES 

»2,940, 166,087 

«338,793,519 

$641,807,569 

$714,637,758 

♦1,244,927,241 

Alabama 

17,837,257 

709,947 

3,192,282 

3,786,263 

10,148,765 

Arizona 

10,220,677 

734,081 

1,423,269 

2,471,171 

5,592,156 

Arkansas 

15,024,840 

322,957 

2,734,315 

3,967,147 

8,000,421 

California 

192,428,997 

22,191,599 

28,442,499 

61,477,631 

80,317,268 

Colorado 

26,855,284 

1,488,965 

6,073,471 

5,172,060 

14,120,788 

Connecticut 

57,910,208 

9,020,862 

14,720,293 

18,322,520 

15,846,533 

Delaware 

6,577,861 

1,766,585 

2,661,340 

1,127,012 

1,022,924 

District  of  Columbia 

10,512,092 

2,195,505 

1,077,647 

2,722,614 

4,516,326 

Florida 

15,969,295 

1,019,282 

2,977,561 

2,937,041 

9,035,411 

Georqia 

17,665,198 

743,205 

3,427,073 

3,274,137 

10,220,783 

Idaho 

7,491,080 

669,148 

1,251,910 

1,956,226 

3,613,796 

Illinois 

234,735,280 

19,898,109 

55,726,258 

48,952,387 

110,158,526 

Indiana 

67,515,984 

7,533,671 

17,040,576 

15,727,728 

27,214,009 

Iowa 

44,371,696 

5,396,649 

13,671,006 

9,690,092 

15,613,949 

Kansas 

41,294,513 

3,684,013 

9,743,572 

11,558,414 

16,308,514 

Kentucky 

24,463,287 

1,334,187 

5,991,368 

4,897,406 

12,240,326 

Louisiana 

10,561,787 

1,239,010 

1,991,708 

2,117,756 

5,213,313 

Uaime 

18,348,906 

3,673,598 

3,971,967 

4,674,079 

6,029,262 

Maryland 

29,435,355 

5,031,866 

10,876,734 

4,241,360 

9,285,395 

Massachusetts 

183,708,675 

34,456,374 

50,906,253 

49,886,092 

48,459,956 

MlCHtOAN 

92,869,243 

10,283,024 

22,617,015 

18,968,156 

41,001,048 

Minnesota 

62,126,540 

5,033,056 

13,488,454 

16,879,823 

26,725,207 

Mississippi 

16,610,947 

202,603 

1,341,017 

2,246,176 

12,821,151 

Missouri 

65,569,191 

3,425,690 

14,430,034 

18,440,687 

29,272,780 

Montana 

12,435,620 

1,092,035 

4,213,533 

3,143,393 

3,986,659 

Nebraska 

31,477,588 

2,159,922 

5,976,382 

6,967,755 

16,373,529 

NEVADA 

2,313,223 

138,485 

301,123 

551,936 

1,321,679 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

14,114,588 

1,330,960 

4,600,14- 

3,874,168 

4,309,319 

NEW  Jersey 

91,929,881 

20,050,131 

11,978,288 

23,416,291 

36,485,171 

New  Mexico 

5,142,296 

148,541 

501,739 

1,203,541 

3,288,475 

New  York 

704,406,641 

84,717,057 

151,571,928 

185,938,798 

282,178,858 

North  Carolina 

17,823,085 

1,274,208 

3,933,717 

2,602,774 

10,012,386 

North  Dakota 

11,036,414 

1,174,103 

2,098,412 

3,114,205 

4,649,694 

Ohio 

136,807,987 

18,676,593 

33,975,572 

20,064,622 

64,091,200 

Oklahoma 

28,355,839 

2,002,340 

6,117,107 

5,196,192 

15,040,200 

Oreqon 

21,075,012 

877,918 

3,131,457 

6,613,702 

10,449,935 

Pennsylvania 

258,219,721 

40,681,414 

51,687,490 

58,468,172 

107,382,645 

Rhode   Island 

28,937,209 

2,891,058 

5,695,442 

8,485,951 

11,864,758 

Sooth  Carolina 

13,055,212 

264,706 

2,713,082 

1,850,100 

8,227,324 

South  Dakota 

12,389,265 

1,640,033 

4,290,919 

2,445,101 

4,013,212 

TcNNEssee 

24,679,698 

429,360 

2,732,205 

4,936,475 

16,581,658 

Texas 

80,268,595 

797,888 

17,116,308 

19,062,970 

43,291,429 

Utah 

14,801,735 

1,140,188 

4,081,898 

3,736,736 

5,842,913 

Vermont 

7,331,268 

998,623 

1,883,083 

1,341,733 

3,107,829 

VIRSINIA 

20,780,640 

960,516 

6,114,386 

3,447,435 

10,258,301 

•ashinqtoh 

36,029,992 

3,184,749 

7,851,978 

6,905,057 

18,088,208 

■est  Virginia 

23,037,236 

906,609 

5,610,789 

6,225,033 

10,294,805 

Wisconsin 

68,928,626 

8,788,712 

13,218,612 

18,507,772 

28,413,530 

Vyominq 

4,684,523 

413,382 

634,356 

1,041,868 

2,594,917 

*/    incluoc*  nntos  u«eo  for  dikct  and  work  relief  by  Emerocncy  relief  AomNiBTiMTiONe  AND  other  state  and  local  relief  aoencies.  Civil 
fORKB  Proorau  projects,  IOrks  Probrem  Aokinibtration  projects,  and  Public  iorks  Administration  projects. 

NOTEI   FOR  EXPLANATION  OF  ITEMS  INCLUDCO,  SEE  FOOTNOTES  TO  TABLE*  39-6  THROUOH  39-E. 
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TABLE  39^B 
STATE  AND   LOCAL  FUNDS  USED  FOR  DIRECT  AND  WORK  RELIEF  PROGRAMS   OF  STATE  AND   LOCAL  RELIEF  AGENCIES,   BY  STATES  A/ 

CALENDAR    YEARS    1933  -  1936 


State 


Total 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936  8/ 


UNITED  STATES 
Alabama 

ARI ZONA 

Arkansas 

CALirORNIA 

Colorado 

connecticut 

delaware 

district  of  columbia 

FLORIDA 
GEORQIA 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MA  I  NE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAUPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXICO 

NE»  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE     ISLAND 
SOUTH    CAROLINA 
SOUTH    DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASH  I NGTON 
WEST   VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOUING 


$1,687,091,484 

2,790,021 
3,802,435 
1,710,543 
107,039,585 
9,992,655 

36,633,566 
3,480,673 
7,046,408 
2,580,635 
4,349,540 

3,161,805 

124,720,943 

35,953,497 

24,379,015 

18,984,561 

7,573,903 

3,249,154 

15,247,057 

15,218,275 

127,797,635 

55,836,867 
33,233,089 

1 ,366,879 
23,519,912 

4,002,697 

8,429,242 
1,082,874 
9,313,412 
64,926,866 
1,183,021 

489,046,871 

2,114,785 

5,118,833 

76,882,684 

9,305,971 

7,830,853 

195,806,235 

15,283,204 

877,770 

5,169,842 

3,142,987 
23,379,740 
6,438,121 
3,742,419 
3,558,064 

14,941,831 

10,233,664 

42,352,631 

1,148,104 


8312,115,204 

247,131 

666,424 

97,747 

21,216,768 

1,133,510 

8,652,429 

1,717,805 

2,180,130 

513,821 

289,929 

545,321 

18,767,878 

5,798,789 

3,686,365 

2,702,439 

852,536 

294,555 

3,555,985 

4,895,023 

33,302,290 

9,626,389 

4,257,407 

58,138 

2,893,917 

932,444 

1,405,462 

105,512 

963,352 

19,613,098 

47,830 

82,298,134 
1,015,430 
1,067,302 

16,505,440 
1,542,351 

708,872 

39,809,929 

2,750,219 

29,587 

1,014,748 

195,251 

767,888 
844,500 
858,820 
823,278 

1,830,677 
786,278 

7,849,729 
294,047 


$412,379,511 

892,855 

1,154,378 

841,902 

18,3^5,831 

3,722,550 

9,012,511 
803,424 

1,023,136 
488,564 
962,266 

604,041 

34,691 ,820 

10,764,092 

6,425,507 

5,311,814 

2,583,414 

417,380 

3,506,080 

5,130,228 

32,768,610 

19,651,364 

5,665,598 

245,050 

5,828,262 

1,225,746 

2,239,750 

75,665 

2,395,410 

7,155,882 

55,758 

122,446,920 

190,828 

1  ,001  ,927 

20,087,613 

3,225,221 

1,872,403 

40,517,136 

3,857,660 

389,819 

1,393,359 

583,803 

13,599,308 

2,133,735 

813,822 

947,336 

2,895,996 

2,762,396 

8,419,185 

89,146 


$468,072,353 

1,415,819 

1,223,058 

582,855 

37,442,254 

2,384,503 

12,347,306 
569,738 

2,144,077 
913,052 

1 ,684,865 

1,373,972 

22,421,473 

11,958,169 

7,525,674 

6,784,437 

2,823,103 

919,131 

4,449,744 

2,540,448 

38,415,260 

16,605,125 
10,039,353 

928,374 
9,941  ,827 

736,051 

2,863,455 
467,891 

3,447,232 

15,907,538 

427,272 

136,338,032 

48,556 

1,875,884 

12,339,620 

2,242,088 

3,118,079 

49,341 ,329 

5,642,163 

327,752 

1,314,544 

1,668,713 

5,991,406 

2,308,885 

935,204 

811,509 

4,198,572 

3,028,197 

13,962,218 

296,413 


$494,524,316 

234,216 

758,555 

188,039 

29,984,822 

2,751,892 

6,621,320 
389,705 

1,599,065 
565,198 

1,412,479 

637,471 

48,839,772 

7,432,447 

6,741 ,369 

4,185,871 

1,314,850 
1,617,988 
3,735,258 
2,651 ,576 
23,311,475 

20,953,989 

12,270,731 

135,307 

4,955,906 

1,107,456 

1,920,565 
432,706 

2,507,418 

21 ,239,348 

652,161 

147,963,785 

859,969 

1,173,720 

27,950,011 

2,296,311 

2,131,499 

67,137,841 

3,033,162 

130,512 

1,447,191 

695,220 
2,921,138 
1,151,001 
1,134,573 

975,941 

6,016,586 

3,656,793 

12,131,499 

458,498 


SOURCE:      REPORTS   FROM    STATE    RELIEF   ADMINISTRATIONS    TO    THE    FEDERAL    EMERGENCY   RELIEF   ADMINISTRATION. 

k/      REPRESENTS    OBLIGATIONS    INCURRED   FROM    STATE   AND    LOCAL    FUNDS    FOR    DIRECT   AND   WORK   RELIEF    EXTENDED    TO   CASES,    ALL    SPECIAL    PROGRAMS,    ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE   EXPENSE   AND,    BEGINNING    WITH    APRIL    1934,    MATERIALS,    NON-RELIEF   LABOR   AND   ALL    OTHER    COSTS    INCIDENT    TO   THE    EMERGENCY  RELIEF   PROGRAM 
CONDUCTED   BY    EMERGENCY    RELIEF   ADMINISTRATIONS. 

%/      DATA   FOR    1936   HAVE   A   SOMEWHAT   BROADER    COVERAGE    THAN    FOR    PRECEDING    YEARS    IN    THAT    THEY  ARE    NOT   LIMITED    TO    EMERGENCY    RELIEF   BUT  ARE    IN- 
TENDED   TO    INCLUDE   ALL    GENERAL   RELIEF    EXTENDED    TO   CASES    FROM   PUBLIC    FUNDS    EXCLUSIVE   OF    INSTITUTIONAL    CARE   AND  SPECIAL    TYPES    OF    ASSISTANCE, 
SUCH    AS    OLD-AGE   ASSISTANCE,    AID   TO    THE   BLIND,    AND   AID    TO   DEPENDENT    CHILDREN,       THESE   FIGURES    INCLUDE    ESTIMATES    OF    THE   AMOUNT    OF    RELIEF 
EXTENDED    TO    CASES    IN    STATES    FOR  WHICH    COMPLETE    DATA    ARE    NOT    AVAILABLE.       OTHER    GENERAL   RELIEF    COSTS    INCLUDING   ADMINISTRATION   HAVE   BEEN 
USED   AS    REPORTED   BY    THE    STATES,    ALTHOUGH    THE   FIGURES    FOR    A    NUMBER    OF    STATES   ARE    INCOMPLETE  WHILE    THOSE    FOR    OTHERS    INCLUDE    EXTRANEOUS 
ITEMS. 
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TABLE  3»<C 

STATE  AND   LOCAL  FUNDS   USED   FOR  CIVIL  l/ORKS   PROGRAM  PROJECTS,   BY  STATES   A/ 

CALENDAR    YEARS   1933   AND  1934 


STATE 


UNITED  STATES 

Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
gal  i  porn  i a 
Colorado 

connecticut 

delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Flor I OA 

Georgia 

IDAHO 

illinois 
Indiana 

IO«A 
KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIQAN 

UlNNESOTA 

UI3SIS8IPPI 

MISSOURI 

UONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NE«  HAUPSHIRE 

NE»  JERsev 

NE«  MEXICO 
New  YORK 

north  carolina 
north  dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 

Oregon 
pennsylvania 
rhode  island 
Sooth  Carolina 
South  Dakota 

tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

washington 
■est  virginia 
■isconsin 

•you  1  NO 


TOTAL 


1933 


♦87,036,273 

2,012,243 

269,548 

709,623 

4,024,499 

1,185,276 

1,610,215 

113,696 

69,886 

1,237,458 

1,314,083 

430,696 
5,302,669 
3,936,366 
3,147,683 
2,561,332 

1,242,605 

1,491,633 

380,900 

521,349 

3,784,727 

2,537,286 
2,067,535 

752,422 
2,380,545 

673,378 

1,702,092 

154,331 

345,339 

2,298,439 

254,692 

11,707,931 

1,165,667 

506,286 

5,078,112 

1,252,875 

858,100 

6,434,839 

565,621 

694,382 

1,917,845 

816,511 

733,851 
371,064 
753,290 

2,691,054 
507,724 

1,931,410 
537,545 


t19,922,315 

462,816 
67,657 
207,210 
957,831 
277,355 

320,433 

14,780 

15,375 

398,461 

436,276 

109,827 

1,055,231 

1,050,882 

837,284 

796,574 

310,651 

474,355 

85,613 

93,843 

772,084 

621,635 
448,649 
144,465 
492,773 
159,591 

374,460 
32,873 
84,608 

393,033 
65,711 

2,247,923 
256,778 
104,801 

1,310,153 
321,939 

169,046 

791,485 
140,839 
220,119 
600,285 

213,109 

213,688 
112,803 
112,240 

670,072 
120,331 
619,983 
119,335 


1934 


»67,113,95e 

1,549,427 

201 ,391 

502,413 

3,066,668 

907,921 

1,289,732 

98,916 

54,511 

338,997 

877,807 

320,869 
4,247,438 
2,877,484 
2,310,399 
1,764,758 

931,954 

1,017,328 

294,387 

427,506 

3,012,643 

1,915,651 
1,613,856 

607,957 
1,837,772 

513,787 

1,327,632 
121,458 
260,731 

1,905,406 
188,981 

9,460,008 
906,889 
401,485 

3,767,959 
930,886 

689,054 

5,643,354 

424,782 

474,263 

1,317,560 

603,402 

y 

515,163 
258,261 
641,050 

2,020,982 
387,393 

1,311,427 
418,210 


A/     As   REPORTED    BY   THE    STATE    CIVIL  WORKS   AOUINI STRAT IONS   TO   TIC    FEDERAL   CiVIL   WORKS   ADMINISTRATION. 

YEARS   »AS    ESTIMATED   ON   THE    BASIS    OF  WAGE    PAYMENTS. 
y     NOT    REPORTED. 


The    DISTRIBUTION   BY   CALENDAR 
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TABLE  39U.0 
STATE  AND   LOCAL  FUNDS  USED   FOR   WORKS   PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION  PROJECTS,  BY  STATES 
CALENDAR    YEARS    1935   AND   1936 


STATE 


Total 


1935 


1936 


UNITED  STATES 

Alabaua 
Arizona 
Ark  ANSAE 
California 
Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delavare 

DISTRICT  or  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

iLLINCIt 

Indiana 

IO*A 

KANSAS 

kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 
Minnesota 
MiesiseiFPi 
MrssouRi 

kONTANA 

Nebraska 

NEVADA 

NEW   HABPSHIRE 
NEW   JERSEY 
NE«  MEXICO 

NEW   YORK 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

OHIO 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode   Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 

TENfCBSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGIMA 

Washington 
WEST  Virginia 
wisconsin 

Wyoming 


$244,461,330 

4,100,993 
2,111,694 

2,965,674 

16,779,813 

5,465,353 

2,678,427 

208,492 

609,796 

2,954,202 

4,313,575 

2,240,579 
20,766,668 
7,699,121 
3,265,998 
4,724,620 

5,060,779 
2,127,950 
1,371,339 
1,175,731 
9,581,313 

9,820,090 
4,657,946 
3,574,646 
5,996,734 
1,108,545 

2,30'«,254 

419,018 

869,837 

4,208,576 

1,121,563 

19,145,839 
3,152,633 
1,733,295 

14,336,191 
7,624,993 

2,374,059 

11,030,647 

1,801,384 

3,355,060 

940,578 

7,845,200 

12,209,855 

2,562,763 

851,785 

2,759,286 

3,548,107 
3,209,848 
8,541,583 
1,154,674 


»22,810,405 

613,444 

169,103 

511,292 

1,617,367 

603,467 

152,214 

27,274 

29,537 

187,989 

865,271 

228,254 

1,321,914 

1,019,559 

164,418 

508,977 

527,303 
173,625 
101,335 
107,912 
264,632 

981,031 

463,470 
347,802 
520,860 
108,342 

216,290 

45,045 

75,936 

236,753 

161,269 

1,326,766 

277,216 

92,321 

1,223,002 

1,097,104 

198,623 
1,095,843 
195,788 
329,348 
136,557 

1,030,762 

1,069,564 

331,851 

112,529 

265,926 

209,485 

136,836 

1,059,554 

249,455 


$221,650,925 

3,487,549 
1,942,591 
2,454,382 
17,162,446 
4,861,896 

2,526,213 
181,218 
580,261 

2,766,213 

3,448,304 

2,012,325 
19,444,754 
6,679,562 
3,101,580 
4,215,643 

4,533,476 
1,954,325 
1,270,004 
1,067,819 
9,316,481 

8,839,059 
4,194,476 
3,226,844 
5,475,874 
1,000,203 

2,087,964 
373,973 
793,901 

3,971,823 
960,314 

17,819,073 
2,875,417 
1,640,974 

13,113,189 
6,527,889 

2,175,436 
9,934,804 
1,605,596 
3,025,712 
804,021 

6,814,438 

11,120,291 

2,230,912 

739,256 

2,493,360 

3,338,622 

3,073,012 

7,482,031 

905,419 


SOURCE:      REPORTED    BY   SPONSORS    TO  THE   WORKS    PROGRESS    ADMINISTRATION. 


46M  0—37- 
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TABLE  39-E 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  FUNDS  USED   FOR   PUBLIC   KORKS  ADMINISTRATION   PROJECTS,   BY   STATES  A/ 

Calendar  Years  1933-1936 


State 


Total 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


UNITED  STATES 

Alabama 
Ari zona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

GeORG I A 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lo»A 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

NEW  Jersey 

New  MEXICO 

New  York 
North  Carolina 
north  Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode   Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 

V  I RG I M  A 

Washington 
*E6T  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


$921,577,000 

8,934,000 

4,037,000 

9,639,000 

62,585,000 

10,212,000 

16,988,000 
2,775,000 
2,786,000 
9,197,000 
7,686,000 

1,658,000 
83,945,000 
19,927,000 
13,579,000 
15,024,000 

10,586,000 

3,693,000 

1,350,000 

12,520,000 

42,545,000 

13,675,000 
22,168,000 
10,917,000 
33,572,000 
6,651,000 

19,042,000 

657,000 

3,586,000 

20,496,000 

2,583,000 

184,506,000 

11,390,000 

3,678,000 

40,511,000 

10,172,000 

10,012,000 

43,948,000 

11,287,000 

8,128,000 

4,361,000 

12,875,000 

44,679,000 

5,067,000 

2,366,000 

13,710,000 

14,849,000 
9,086,000 

16,093,000 
1,844,000 


16,756,000 


18,000 
17,000 
78,000 

48,000 
34,000 

7,000 
17,000 

13,000 

75,000 

676,000 

873,000 

185,000 

171,000 

470,000 

32,000 

42,000 

382,000 

35,000 
327,000 

39,000 


380,000 

283,000 
44,000 
35,000 

171,000 

2,000 

861,000 
138,000 


80,000 

15,000 
25,000 

21,000 
30,000 
77,000 
27,000 
25,000 

684,000 

319,000 


$162,314,000 

750,000 
67,000 

1,390,000 
6,980,000 
1,443,000 

4,416,000 
1,759,000 

1,650,000 
1,587,000 

327,000 

16,787,000 

3,399,000 

4,935,000 

2,667,000 

2,476,000 
557,000 
171,000 

5,319,000 
15,125,000 

1,050,000 
5,204,000 
488,000 
6,714,000 
2,473,000 

2,409,000 

103,000 

1,944,000 

2,906,000 

257,000 

19,665,000 

2,836,000 

695,000 

10,120,000 
1,961,000 

570,000 
5,527,000 
1,413,000 
1,849,000 
1,580,000 

1,545,000 
3,417,000 
1,433,000 
811,000 
4,526,000 

2,935,000 

2,461,000 

3,488,000 

127.000 


$223,755,000 

1,757,000 
1,079,000 
2,873,000 
22,418,000 
2,184,000 

5,823,000 
530,000 
549,000 

1,836,000 
724,000 

354,000 

25,209,000 

2,750,000 

2,000,000 

4,265,000 

1,547,000 

1,025,000 

123,000 

1,593,000 

11,206,000 

1,362,000 

5,377,000 

970,000 

7,978,000 

2,299,000 

3,888,000 
39,000 

351,000 
6,272,000 

615,000 

48,274,000 
2,277,000 
1,146,000 
6,502,000 
1,857,000 

3,299,000 

6,0J1,0OO 

2,648,000 

1,193,000 

994,000 

2,237,000 

11,982,000 

1,096,000 

294,000 

2,370,000 

2,497,000 

3,060,000 

3,486,000 

496,000 


$528,752,000 

6,427,000 
2,891,000 
5,358,000 
33,170,000 
6,507,000 

6,699,000 
452,000 
2,237,000 
5,704,000 
5,360,000 

964,000 

41,874,000 

13,102,000 

5,771,000 

7,907,000 

6,392,000 
1,641,000 
1,024,000 
5,566,000 
15,832,000 

11,208,000 
10,260,000 

9,459,000 
18,841,000 

1,879,000 

12,365,000 
515,000 

1,008,000 
11,274,000 

1,676,000 

116,396,000 

6,277,000 

1,835,000 

23,028,000 

6,216,000 

6,143,000 
30,310,000 
7,226,000 
5,071,000 
1,762,000 

9,072,000 
29,250,000 
2,461,000 
1,234,000 
6,789,000 

8,733,000 
3,565,000 
8,800,000 
1,221,000 


Source:  Reports  submitted  to  the  Public  Works  Administration,  based  on  physical  progress  of  work. 

A/   Includes  proceeds  of  loans  made  by  the  Public  Works  Aohinistration,  but  excludes  loans  to  railroads. 
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Explanatory   Notes 


The  Works  Program  employment  data  re- 
corded in  this  section  relate  to  persons 
employed  on  work  projects  financed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  from  funds  provided  by 
the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of 
1935  and  1936.  Qualifying  this  statement 
is  the  exclusion  of  the  following:  (a)  ad- 
ministrative employees,  (b)  workers  on  NYA 
projects  -  usually  employed  at  one-third 
the  scheduled  monthly  earnings  -  and  per- 
sons benefiting  through  the  ITlfA  student 
aid  program  (these  are  shown  in  separate 
tabulations),  (c)  employees  made  available 
by  sponsors  of  projects.  The  PWA  non- Fed- 
eral employment  figure  is  an  exception  to 
the  last  qualification  since  it  is  based 
on  total  project  employment,  and  thus  in- 
cludes employment  provided  through  ex- 
penditure of  PWA  loans  frcm  revolving 
fuTids  and  of  locally  raised  funds,  as  well 
as  of  grants  from  Federal  funds.  Included 
in  PWA  non- Federal  employment  are  v/orkers 
on  projects  to  which  grants  have  been  made 
from  funds  released  for  this  purpose  under 
the  ERA.  Act  of  1936.  Employment  under 
Emergency  Conservation  Work  (mainly  CCC) 
is  included  for  the  -whole  period  covered, 
although  since  about  July  1,  1936,  this 
has  been  financed  frcm  funds  made  avail- 
able by  direct  appropriations  and  conse- 
quently not  provided  under  the  ERA.  acts. 
Enrollees  of  this  agency  are  distributed 
by  States  as  to  the  residence  of  the  work- 
ers and  not  by  location  of  work  project  as 
is  the  case  for  all  other  data.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  data  include  only  di- 
rect Works  Program  employment,  and  thus 
exclude  employment  credited  under  alter- 
nate plem  agreements.  It  should  be  noted 
that  recipients  of  rural  rehabilitation 
loans  and  gremts  of  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration are  not  included  in  employ- 
ment reported  for  that  administration. 

Tables  relating  to  funds  refer  only 
to  monies  provided  by  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Acts  of  1935  and  1936.  Data 
relating  to  the  latter  act  do  not  include 
funds  released  for  making  PWA  non-Federal 
grants  vinder  a  provision  of  that  act,  but 
do  include  the  appropriation  for  relief 
and  work  relief  provided  in  the  First  De- 
ficiency Appropriation  Act,  Fiscal  Year 


1937,  Terms  used  are  defined  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

1,  "Allocations"  represent  amounts 
ordered  transferred  to  an  agency  by  the 
President,  v/arrants  for  which  have  been 
issued  by  the  Treasury  and  approved  by  the 
Comptroller  General, 

2,  "Obligations"  represent  actual  or 
contingent  liabilities  incuri'ed  against 
funds  allocated  by  the  President.  The 
figures  are  cumulative  and  represent  paid 
as  well  as  unpaid  obligations.  On  work 
perforaied  under  contract,  the  value  of  the 
contract  is  set  up  as  an  obligation  upon 
signing  of  the  contract.  Where  requisi- 
tions for  supplies,  materials,  or  equip- 
ment have  been  submitted,  the  amounts  are 
set  up  as  obligations.  Items  which  are 
certain  to  become  due  in  a  short  period 
are  recorded  in  advance,  e.g.,  pay  rolls, 
rents,  travel  expenses,  etc.,  are  obli- 
gated one  period  in  advance. 

3,  "Expenditures"  represent  checks 
issued  in  payment  of  pay  rolls  ajid  other 
certified  vouchers,  and  in  full  or  part 
payment  against  contracts. 

Neither  obligations  nor  expenditures 
necessarily  provide  a  wholly  accurate  re- 
flection of  operations,  since  obligations 
in  part  reflect  future  operations,  whereas 
expenditures  lag  behind  the  true  current 
picture  due  to  delays  in  presenting  vouch- 
ers for  payment  and  to  time  consumed  by 
the  mechanism  of  actual  payment.  The  lag 
in  expenditiires  may  be  illustrated  by 
agencies  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  where  States  often  wait  some  time  be- 
fore submitting  vouchers  for  reimbursement. 

In  the  tabulations  of  17PA  projects 
placed  in  operation,  the  project  costs  re- 
corded are  the  estimated  Federal  and  spon- 
sors' outlays  required  to  finance  all  work 
projects  that  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration.  Regardless 
of  whether  projects  were  completed  or  ac- 
tive at  the  time  the  tabulation  was  made, 
the  outlays  include  the  cost  of  carrying 
projects  from  initiation  to  completion. 
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TABLE      I 
NUMBER  OF  PERSONS   EUPLOYEO  ON   THE  fORKS  PROQRAH,    BY  ASENCIES 
QUARTERLY  -  SEPTEMBER  1935    TO   MAY  1937 


«EEK  Ending 

ceek  Ending 

XEEK  Ending 

VEEK  Ending 

Line 

AfiENCY 

September  28.193S 
number          Percent 

DECEMBER  .; 

Number 

28.    1935 
PERCENT 

March  28. 

1936 

JUNE  27. 

1936 

LINE 

NO, 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

PERCENT 

m. 

(1) 

(2)                 (3) 

{*) 

(5) 

(61 

(7) 

(8) 

(91 

(1) 

GRAND   TOTAL 

1,194,986         100.00 

3,496,322 

100.00 

3,727,723 

100.00 

3,236,621 

100.00 

(1) 

(  2) 

lORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

456,013            38.16 

2,740,070 

78.37 

2,871,637 

77.03 

2,255,898 

69.70 

(   2) 

{  3) 

EMEROENCY  CONSERVATION   *ORK 

596.717            46.5? 

?ie,928 

14,84 

433. 77P 

11.64 

381.140 

11.78 

(   3) 

(   4) 

CCC   CJUIPS 

540,914            45.26 

505,000 

14.44 

420,000 

11.27 

369,000 

11.40 

(   4) 

(5) 

Indian  Reservations 

11,4Z2              0.96 

9,499 

0.27 

9,600 

0.26 

8,340 

0.26 

(    5) 

(6) 

Territories 

4,381              0.37 

4,429 

0.13 

4,170 

0.11 

3,800 

0.12 

{   6) 

(    7) 

OTHER   AOENCIES 

182,256           15.25 

237,324 

6.79 

422.316 

11.33 

599,583 

18.52 

(    7) 

(8) 

Department  of  Agriculture 

127,183            10.65 

98.980 

2,83 

145,020 

3,8? 

237,400 

7,3? 

(    8) 

(   9) 

ACRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS 

A                              * 

- 

(   9) 

(10) 

Agricultural  ENaiNEERltw 

- 

26 

A/ 

12 

4/ 

- 

- 

(10) 

(11) 

Animal  Industry 

307             0.03 

714 

0.02 

1,456 

0.04 

1,939 

O.06 

(11) 

(12) 

BiOLOoicAL  Survey 

-                   - 

331 

0.01 

536 

0.01 

612 

0.02 

(12) 

(13) 

Dairy  Industry 

18                   A/ 

15 

1/ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(13) 

(14) 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

18,856             1.58 

13,120 

0.38 

14,378 

0.39 

25,184 

0.78 

(14) 

(15) 

Extension  Service 

- 

11 

4/ 

11 

*/ 

- 

- 

(15) 

(16) 

Forest  Service 

18,055              1.51 

14,824 

0.42 

14,446 

0.39 

16,122 

0.50 

(16) 

(17) 

Home  Economics 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(17) 

(18) 

PLANT  Industry 

10                     A/ 

98 

i/ 

72 

i/ 

56 

4/ 

(18) 

(19) 

Public  Roads     B/ 

76,579              6.41 

38,189 

1.09 

83,825 

2.25 

166,574 

5.14 

(19) 

(20) 

Soil  Conservation  service 

13,358              1.12 

31,634 

0.91 

30,266 

0.81 

26,897 

0.83 

(20) 

(21) 

icather  Bureau 

- 

16 

i/ 

18 

4/ 

16 

4/ 

(21) 

(22)  Alley  Omellinq  Authority 

(23)  Departmeht  of  commerce 

(24)  Census 

(25)  fisheries 

(26)  lighthouses 

(27)  Standards 

(28)  Department  of  the  interior 

(29)  Alaska  Road  Commission 

(30)  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 

(31)  Office  of  Education 

(32)  Geological  Survey 

(33)  Indian  Affairs 

(34)  National  Park  Service 

(35)  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  adhn. 

(36)  Reclamation 

(37)  St.  Elizabeths  hospital 

(36)        Temporary  Govt,  of  virrin  Islanos 

(39)  Territories  and  Island  Possessions 

(40)  Department  of  Labor 

(41)  u.  s.  Employment  Service 

(42)  Immigration  and  Naturalization 

(43)  Labor  Statistics 

(44)  LIBRARY  OF  Congress 

(46)  Department  of  the  Navy 
Yards  and  Docks 

(46)  Public  works  administration 

(47)  Housing  Division 

(48)  non-Federal  Division 

(49)  Resettlement  Administkation  £/ 

(50)  Rural  ELCCTRiricATiON  Administration 

(51)  Oeparthemt  of  the  Treasurt 

(52)  Coast  Guars 

(53)  Internal  Revenue 

(54)  procurehent  Division 

(55)  public  Health  Service 

(56)  Secretary's  Office 

(57)  Veterans'  Administnaticm 

(58)  lAR  DEPARTMENT 

(59)  Corps  of  Ensincem 

(60)  Quartermaster  Corps 


4/ 


50 
50 


3.S11 
247 


4/ 

4/ 


0.30 
0.02 


3,322 

3,094 

0.10 
0.09 

176 

0.01 

52 

4/ 

- 

- 

18,901 

126 

33 

2.5^ 

4/ 
4/ 

4/ 


3,264 


3* 

34 


11,349 


0.28 


4/ 
4/ 


0.95 


14,339 

0.41 

4,353 

0.13 

26 

4/ 

1.554 

1,388 

166 


17,369 


Q.Og 
0.04 
0,01 


t/ 


16.111 

0,43 

15,771 

0.42 

295 

0.01 

23 

4/ 

22 

4/ 

40.444 

1,09 

35 

4/ 

12 

4/ 

563 

0.02 

24 

4/ 

26 

4/ 

31,766 

0.85 

i.m 

0.20 

22 

4/ 

619 

0.02 

i£ 

0.02 

737 

0.02 

188 

4/ 

275 


15,049 


0.01 


226 


10,099 


285 


0.02 


1,411 


1,277 


1,094 


4/ 


0.31 


0.03 


(22) 


8,303 

0,26 

(23) 

8,045 

0.25 

(24) 

228 

0.01 

(25) 

- 

- 

(26) 

30 

4/ 

(27) 

51f350 

It?? 

(28) 

115 

4/ 

(29) 

18 

4/ 

(30) 

2,541 

0.08 

(31) 

129 

0.01 

(32) 

3,303 

0.10 

(33) 

62 

4/ 

(34) 

35,789 

1.11 

(35) 

8,724 

0.27 

(36) 

- 

- 

(37) 

669 

0.02 

(38) 

- 

- 

(39) 

m. 

^.S^ 

(40) 

683 

0.02 

(41) 

253 

0.01 

(42) 

- 

- 

(43) 

(44) 


(46) 


2£ 

8.06 

15.066 

£.£ 

77.464 

2^ 

168.2?6 

5.20 

(46) 

237 

0.02 

1,186 

0.03 

3,040 

o.oe 

6,711 

0.21 

(47) 

506 

0.04 

13.980 

0.40 

74,424 

2.00 

161,515 

4.99 

(48) 

4,096 

0.34 

16,861 

0.48 

59,950 

1.61 

66,250 

2.01 

(49) 

- 

- 

31 

4/ 

185 

4/ 

289 

0.01 

(50) 

3.720 

0^ 

9.534 

0.27 

9.68S 

0.26 

6.682 

0.21 

(51) 

46 

4/ 

609 

0.02 

716 

0.02 

963 

0.03 

(52) 

3,311 

0.28 

3.423 

0.10 

3,422 

0.09 

3,417 

0.11 

(53) 

33 

4/ 

218 

0.01 

286 

0.01 

296 

0.01 

(54) 

46 

y. 

4,343 

0.12 

4,009 

0.11 

798 

0.02 

(55) 

282 

0.03 

941 

0.02 

1,252 

0.03 

1,208 

0.04 

(56) 

(57) 


31.283 

IM. 

?4,279 

1^ 

2,??7 

1  JO 

4?,:?ii 

1^ 

(56) 

21,014 

1.76 

37,288 

1.07 

41,370 

1.11 

36,962 

1.20 

(59) 

10,269 

0.86 

16,982 

0.46 

14,557 

0.39 

10,750 

0.33 

(60) 

A/  Less  than  0.005  percent. 

£/  Does  not  include  employment  on  Feoeral-aio  and  State  HiamiAY  projects,  wich  are  not  financed  by  ERA  fwds  but  on  ihich  qualified  workers 

certified   as    in    need    of   relief    are  given   preference    in    employment.      On   these   projects    employment   has    RANBCS    from   a   MINIHMI   of   12,688  DURING 

the  seek  ending  February  8,  1936  to  a  naximum  of  77,606  during  the  seek  ending  August  15,  1936. 
C/  Transferred  to  the  department  of  Agriculture  on  January  1,  1937. 


(concluded  on  next  page) 
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TABLE      I      (concluded) 
NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  ENPLOVEO  ON   THE   fORKS   PROGRAU,    BY  AGENCIES 
QUARTERLV   -   SEPTEMDER  1935    TO    UA»  1937 


LINE 

ASENCV 

WEEK  End  1 NO 

SEPTEMBER    26,    1936 
NIWBER              PERCENT 

fEEK  Ending 

DECEMBER  26,   1936 

Number          percent 

Week  Ending 
Harch  27,  1937 

fEEK  Ending 
Ma*  29,  1937 

LINE 

NO. 

NUMBER               percent 

Number           percent 

NO. 

(1) 

(21                   (3) 

(4)                   (5) 

(6)                   (7) 

(8)                (9) 

c/ 


flRANO  TOTAL 

lORKS  PROeRCSS  AOIilNISTRATION 

EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  WORK 
CCC  CAMPS 

INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 
TERRITORIES 

OTHER   AGENCIES 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Agricultural  Economics 
Agricultural  Engineering 
Animal  industry 
Biological  Survey 
DAiRr  industry 

Entomology  and  Plant  Cuarantine 
Extension  service 
forest  service 
home  Economics 

plant  INDUSTRY 

Public  roads  ^ 

soil  conservation  service 

tEATHER  Bureau 

Alley  dvellino  Authority 

Department  of  Commerce 

CENSUS 

Fisheries 

lighthouses 

Standards 

oeparthrnt  of  the  interior 
Alaska  road  Commission 
Bituminous  Coal  commission 
Office  of  Education 
QEOLOsiCAL  Survey 
Indian  Affairs 
national  park  service 
njERTO  Rico  reconstruction  Aohn. 
reclamation 

St.  Elizabeths  hospital 
TEMPORARY  Govt,  of  the  Virsin  islands 
territories  and  island  possessions 

department  of  labor 
u.  s.  employment  service 
immigration  and  naturalization 
labor  statistics 

LI  MART  OF  Congress 

department  of  the  navy 
Yards  and  Docks 

Public  iorks  Aohinistration 
h0usih3  division 
noh-feocral.  division 

Rebettlcment  Administration  c/ 

Rural  Electrification  Aoministration 

OEPARTHCNT   of    THE    TREASURY 

COAST  Guard 

INTERNAL    REVENUE 
PROCUREMENT    DlVllilON 

Public  health  sesvice 
secretary's  office 

VETERANS'  Administration 

Var  department 
CORPS  OF  Engineers 
Quartermaster  Corps 


3,417,375 

100.00 

2,987,731 

100.00 

2 

,833,322 

100.00 

2,735,620 

100.00 

(    1) 

2,461,516 

72.61 

2,192,409 

73.38 

2 

,114,800 

74.64 

1 ,999,269 

73.08 

(   2) 

363,300 
351,000 

10.63 
10.27 

376,710 
366,000 

12.61 
12.25 

374,885 
365,100 

13.23 
12.89 

348,915 
336,925 

1.2.76 
12.32 

(    3) 
(   4) 

8,400 

0.25 

7,430 

0.25 

6,350 

0.22 

8,075 

0.30 

(    5) 

3,900 

0.11 

3,280 

0.11 

3,435 

0.12 

3,915 

0.14 

(    6) 

572,559 


16,579 


48,506 


16.76 


0.01 


0.48 

4.71 
0.27 
4.44 

1.42 

0.03 


6,458 
1,066 

0.19 
0.03 

3,308 

0.10 

353 

0.01 

1,210 

0.03 

521 

0.02 

418,612 


343,637 


12.13 


SO 


14,112 


14,046 


0.50 


118,030 
14,430 

0.48 

103,600 

3.47 

50,255 

1.68 

1,213 

0.04 

5,990 
811 

0,20 
0.03 

3,167 

0.11 

323 

0.01 

1,392 

0.04 

297 

0.01 

109,071 

3,86 

14,768 

0.52 

94,303 

3.33 

44,170 

1.56 

1,067 

0.04 

5,224 

0^ 

580 

0.02 

2,839 

0.10 

296 

0.01 

1,305 

0.04 

204 

0.01 

387,436 


15,316 


28 


14.16 


0.56 


127,982 

4.66 

15,553 

0.57 

112,429 

4.11 

42,860 

1.57 

1,069 

0.04 

4,475 

0.16 

406 

0.01 

2,622 

0.10 

243 

0.01 

940 

0.03 

264 

0.01 

i/ 


(    7) 


211,565 

6.19 

110,415 

3.69 

75,812 

2.67 

93,133 

3.40 

(  e) 

3,974 

0.12 

2,482 

0.08 

1,960 

0.07 

1,638 

0.06 

(   9) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(10) 

1,778 

0.05 

682 

0.02 

414 

0.01 

250 

0.01 

(11) 

2,678 

0.08 

2,706 

0.09 

1,398 

0.05 

2,056 

0.07 

(12) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(13) 

24,363 

0.71 

16,186 

0.54 

10,767 

0.38 

14,421 

0.53 

(14) 

— 

^ 

* 

— 

* 

— 

— 

— 

(15) 

24,387 

0.71 

25,346 

0.85 

19,100 

0.67 

18,006 

0.66 

(16) 

1,938 

0.06 

1,703 

0.06 

1,326 

0.05 

957 

0.03 

(17) 

- 

- 

• 

.. 

- 

-. 

• 

.. 

(18) 

127,933 

3.74 

43,961 

1.47 

33,952 

1.20 

49,836 

1.82 

(19) 

24,470 

0.72 

17,349 

0.58 

6,895 

0.24 

5,969 

0.22 

(20) 

44 

V 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(21) 

(22) 


3,975 

0.12 

3,570 

0.12 

1,978 

0.07 

722 

0.03 

(23) 

3,916 

0.12 

3,515 

0.12 

1,957 

0.07 

717 

0.03 

(24) 

22 

y 

22 

V 

12 

V 

- 

- 

(25) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(26) 

37 

«/ 

33 

i/ 

9 

V 

5 

y 

(27) 

81,245 

?r3e 

79,353 

2.66 

64,188 

2.27 

69,368 

^ 

(28) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

(29) 

19 

A/ 

3 

V 

- 

- 

- 

(30) 

1,975 

0.06 

1,294 

0.04 

1,048 

0.04 

861 

0.03 

(31) 

137 

0.01 

83 

V 

43 

V 

65 

V 

(32) 

1,007 

0.03 

491 

0.02 

54 

V 

829 

0.03 

(33) 

15,026 

0.44 

17,752 

0.60 

15,086 

0.53 

17,198 

0.63 

(34) 

51,739 

1.51 

49,022 

1.64 

41,002 

1.45 

43,427 

1.59 

(3S) 

10,587 

0.31 

10,232 

0.34 

5,973 

0.21 

5,929 

0.22 

(36) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(37) 

755 

0.02 

476 

0.02 

962 

0.04 

949 

0.03 

(38) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

93 

y 

(39) 

3,681 

0.11 

1,174 

0.04 

482 

0.02 

477 

0.02 

(40) 

440 

0.01 

27 

V 

30 

i/ 

39 

*/ 

(41) 

140 

0.01 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(42) 

3,101 

0.09 

1,147 

0.04 

452 

0.02 

438 

0.02 

(43) 

(44) 


(45) 

(46) 
(47) 
(48) 

(49) 

(SO) 

(51) 
(52) 
153) 
(S4) 
(55) 
(56) 

(57) 


37,859 

1,11 

34J43 

1,14 

27.284 

0,96 

31,755 

1.16 

(58) 

25,365 

0.74 

15,480 

0.52 

9,726 

0.34 

12,768 

0.47 

(59) 

12,494 

0.37 

18.663 

0.62 

17,556 

0.62 

18,987 

0.69 

(60) 

LESS    THAN   0.005   PERCENT. 

DOES    NOT    INCLUDE    EMPLOYMENT    ON    FEDERAL-AID    WD    STATE    HiCHWAT    PPOJECTS,    IHICH  ARE    NOT    FINANCED    BY    ERA    FUNDS    BUT    OH    IHICH    QUALIFIED    MRKERS   CERTIFIED    AS    IN 

NEED   OF    RELIEF    ARE    GIVEN    PREFERENCE    IN    EMPLOYMENT.       ON    THESE    PROJECTS    EMPLOYMENT    HAS    RANGED   FROM    A   MINIMUM  OF   12,688   DURING    THE    SEEK    ENDING    FEBRUARY    8,    1936 

TO    A   MAXIMUM   OF    77,605   OURINQ   THE    WEEK    ENDING    AUGUST    15,    1936. 

TRANSFERRED    TO  THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE   ON    JANUARY   1,    1937.  iORXS    PROGRESS   ADMINISTRATION 

PROGRESS  REPORT,   June  1937 
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TABLE      II 
NUU8ER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  ON    IME  tORKS  PROGRAM,   8Y  AOENCIES  AND  BV  RELIEF  STATUS 
Six-Month  Periods  -  Septeuber  1935  to  may  1937 


LINI 

NO. 


lEEK  Ending  September  28,  1935 

PERSONS  CERTIFIED 
AS  IN  NEED 

OF  Relief 


■EEK  Ending  March  28,  1936 

PERSONS    CERTIFIED 
AS    IN    NEED 
OF    RELIEF 


■EEK    ENDING    SEPTEyBER    26,    1936 
PERSONS    CERTIFIED 
AS    IN   NEED 
OF    RELIEF 


All 

PERSONS 


NUUBER 


PERCENT 
OF    TOTAL 


All 

PERSONS 


PERCENT 
OF    TOTAL 


All 

PERSONS 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 
OF    TOTAL 


LINE 
NO. 


(1) 


JiL 


A2L 


iiL 


JSL 


(6) 


(7) 


J2L 


52L 


(   1)  BRAND   TOTAL 

(  2)  lORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATIO 

(  3)  EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  fORK 
(4)       CCC  Caups 
(  5)        INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 
(  6)  TERRITORIES 

(  7)  OTHER  AGENCIES 


(  8) 
(  9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(1*) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 

(22) 

(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 

(2S) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(3«) 
(37) 
(38) 
(39) 

(40) 
(41) 
(42) 
(43) 

(44) 

(45) 


(46) 
(47) 
(48) 

(49) 

(50) 

(51) 
(52) 
(53) 
(54) 
(55) 
(56) 

(57) 

(58) 
(59) 
(60) 


department  of  agriculture 
Agricultural  Economics 
agricultural  engineering 
Animal  industry 
biological  Survey 

DAIRY  industry 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

Extension  service 

forest  service 

home  economics 

Plant  industry 

Public  roads  a/ 

soil  conservation  service 

iEATHER    BUREAU 

Alley  ovelling  Authority 
department  of  commerce 

CENSUS 
FISHERIES 
LIGHTHOUSES 
STANDARDS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
ALASKA  ROAD  COMMISSION 
BITUMINOUS  COAL  COMMISSION 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

NATIONAL  Park  Service 

Puerto  Rico  reconstruction  Admn. 

reclamation 

st.  elizabeths  hospital 

temporary  govt.  of  virgin  islands 

territories  and  island  possessions 

department  of  labor 
u.  s.  employment  service 
immigration  and  naturalization 
labor  statistics 

library  of  congress 

department  of  the  navy 
Yards  and  Docks 

Public  «ork6  Aiministration 
housing  division 
non-feoeral  division 

resettlement  administration  6/ 

rural  electrification  admn. 

department  of  the  treasury 
U.  S.  COAST  Guard 

INTERNAL    REVENUE 
PROCUREMENT    DIVISION 
PuaLIC   HEALTH    SERVICE 
SECRETARY'S    OFFICE 

VETERANS*    ADMINISTRATION 

•AR    DEPARTMENT 

CORPS    OF    ENGINEERS 
QUARTERMASTER    CORPS 


,194,986 

1,017,782 

85.2 

3,727,723 

3,377,142 

90.6 

3,417,375 

2.997,724 

87.7 

(1) 

456,013 

432,806 

94.9 

2,871,637 

2,734,371 

95.2 

2,481 ,516 

2,354,379 

94.9 

(   2) 

556,717 

483,137 

86.8 

433,770 

382,420 

88.2 

363,300 

316,000 

87.0 

(   3) 

540,914 

469,000 

86.7 

420,000 

370,000 

88.1 

351,000 

305,000 

86.9 

(4) 

11,422 

10,115 

88.6 

9,600 

8,600 

89.6 

8,400 

7,500 

89.3 

(   5) 

4,381 

4,022 

91.8 

4,170 

3,820 

91.6 

3,900 

3,500 

89.7 

(6) 

182,256 

101.839 

55.9 

422,316 

260,351 

61.6 

572,559 

327,345 

57.2 

{  7) 

127,183 

60,439 

47.5 

145,020 

88.602 

61.1 

211,565 

127,347 

60.2 

(   8) 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

3,974 

3,683 

92.7 

(  9) 

. 

_ 

- 

12 

10 

83.3 

- 

- 

- 

(10) 

307 

284 

92.5 

1,456 

1,000 

68,7 

1,778 

1,475 

83.0 

(11) 

_ 

- 

- 

536 

518 

96.6 

2,678 

2,610 

97.5 

(12) 

18 

16 

88.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(13) 

18,856 

17,766 

94.2 

14,378 

13,382 

93.1 

24,363 

22,392 

91.9 

(14) 

- 

_ 

- 

n 

11 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

(15) 

18,055 

16,746 

92.7 

14,446 

12,665 

87.7 

24,387 

22,606 

92.7 

(16) 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,938 

1,665 

86.9 

(17) 

10 

9 

so.o 

72 

70 

97.2 

- 

- 

- 

(18) 

76,579 

14,400 

18.8 

83,825 

39,703 

47.4 

127,933 

50,810 

39.7 

(19) 

13,358 

11,218 

84.0 

»,266 

21,226 

70.1 

24,470 

22,062 

90.2 

(20) 

- 

- 

- 

18 

17 

94.4 

44 

24 

54.5 

(21) 

50 
50 


3,511 
247 


3,264 


34 
34 


11,349 

745 
237 
508 

4,096 


3.720 
46 

3,311 

33 

48 

282 

285 

31 ,283 
21,014 
10,269 


0.0 


50       100.0 
50       100.0 


168 
186 


5.4 
76.1 


33 


97.1 
97.1 


10,664         94.0 


16,111 

15,771 

295 

23 

22 

40,444 

35 

12 

563 

24 

26 

31,766 

7,377 

22 

619 


925 
737 
188 


15,049 


11,163 
10,859 

69.3 
66.9 

281 

95.3 

23 

100.0 

- 

0.0 

32,061 

79.3 

16 

45.7 

- 

0.0 

478 

84.9 

24 

100.0 

. 

— 

7 

26.9 

29,860 

94.0 

1,050 

14.2 

22 

100.0 

604 

97.6 

684 
516 

73.9 
70.0 

168 

89.4 

13,424         69.2 


443 

140 

59.5 
59.1 

303 

59.6 

1,975 


3,478 

93.5 

40 

87.0 

3,125 

94.4 

23 

69.7 

14 

29.2 

276 

97.9 

270 

24,299 

14,571 

9,728 


94.7 

77.7 

69.3 
SM.7 


77,464 

3,040 

74,424 

59,950 

165 

9,665 
716 

3,422 
286 

4,009 

1,252 

1,277 

55,927 
41 ,370 
14,557 


28,240 

36.5 

1,427 

46.9 

26,813 

36.0 

30,456 

50.8 

108 

58.4 

6,607 
491 

86.9 
68.6 

3,188 

93.2 

230 

80.4 

3,547 

88.5 

1,151 

91.9 

1,161  90.9 


12 

3,975 

3,916 

22 

37 

61 ,245 

19 

1,975 

137 

1,007 

15,026 

51 ,739 

10,587 

755 


3,681 

440 

140 

3,101 

197 


16,579 

161,173 

9,357 
151,816 

48,506 

909 

6,456 
1,066 
3,308 

353 
1,210 

521 

400 

37,859 
25,365 
12,494 


66.7 


3,639 

91.5 

3,618 

92,4 

21 

95.5 

— 

— 

- 

0.0 

65,905 

81.1 

.- 

- 

- 

0.0 

1,801 

91.2 

116 

84.7 

661 

85.5 

13,345 

88.8 

47,654 

92.1 

1,406 

13.3 

3,270 

88.8 

318 

72.3 

lie 

84.3 

2,834 

91.4 

15,296         92.3 


38,677 

24.0 

2,907 

31.1 

35,770 

23.6 

36,966 

80.3 

269 

29.6 

5,527 

85,6 

586 

55.0 

3,054 

92.3 

.  285 

80.7 

1,129 

93.3 

473 

90.8 

353 

27,912 
17,096 

10,816 


88.3 

73.7 
67.4 

86.6 


(22) 

(23) 

(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 

(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(36) 
(39) 

(40) 
(41) 
(42) 
(43) 

(44) 


(45) 

(46) 
(47) 
(48) 

(49) 

(50) 

(51) 
(52) 
(53) 
(54) 
(55) 
(56) 

(57) 

(58) 
(59) 

(60) 


4/      DOES   NOT    INCLUDE   EI»>LOVMENT   ON    FEDERAL^IO   AND    STATE   HIGHWAY  PROJECTS,    KICH    ARE    NOT    FINANCED    BY   ERA    FUNDS  BUT    ON  WHICH    QUALIFIED  WORKERS    CERTIFIED    AS    IN   NEED  OF 
RELIEF    ARE    GIVEN  PREFERENCE    IN    EMPLOYMENT.       ON  THESE   PROJECTS    EMPLOYMENT  HAS    RANGED   FROM  A   MINIMUM   OF    12,586    DURING   THE   WEEK    ENDING    FEBRUARY  28,    1936   TO    A   MAXIMUM 
OF  77,605   DURING    THE   WEEK    ENDING   AUGUST    15,   1936. 

y      TRANSFERRED    To    THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE   ON    JANUARY    1,   1937. 


(CONCLUDED    ON  NEXT    PAGE) 
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TABLE       II       (CONCLUOEO) 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EUPLOVEO  0»  THE  tORKS   PROURAU,    Br  AGENCIES  ANO  BV  RELIEF  STATUS 

Six-month  PcmoDS  -  September  1935  to  m«v  1937 


LINE 

NO. 


■EEK  Enoino  March  27.  1937 


PER60N8  Certified  as 
IN  NEED  OF  Relief 


All 

PERSONS 


Number 


PERCENT 

Of  Total 


lEEK  Emdiwo  May  29.  1937 


All 

PER80N8 


PERSONS  CERT  IF  I EO  AS 

IN  NEED  OF  Relief 

PERCENT 

OF  Total 


LINC 
NO. 


_t2l. 


_tlL 


(4) 


JSi. 


JiL 


_LZL 


(  1)  GRAND   TOTAL 

(  2)  lORKS  PROGRESS  AOMINISTRATION 

(  3)  EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  lORK 

(  4)  CCC  CAMPS 

(  5)  INDIAN   reservations 

(  6)        territories 

(  7)  other  agencies 


(  8) 
(  9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 

(22) 

(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 

(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(38) 
(39) 

(40) 
(41) 
(42) 
(43) 

(44) 

(45) 


(46) 
(47) 
(46) 

(49) 

(50) 

(51) 
(52) 
(53) 
(54) 
(S5) 
(56) 

(57) 

(58) 
(59) 
(«0) 


Oepartment  of  aqr I  culture 

AGfll CULTURAL    ECONOMICS 

aorictltural  engineering 

animal  industry 

biological  survey 

dairy  industry 

entomology  and  plant  quaramtine 

Extension  service 

forest  service 

home  Economics 

plant  industry 

PUBLIC    ROADS    K/ 

soil  conservation  service 
■eatwer  bureau 

Alley  Oicllinc  Authority 

department  of  commerce 

CENSUS 

Fisheries 

liohthouses 
standards 

oepartment  of  the  interior 
alaska  road  commission 
bituminous  coal  commission 
office  of  eoucation 
geological  survey 
office  of  indian  affairs 
national  park  service 
puerto  rico  reconstruction  aom. 
reclamation 

ST.  Elizabeths  Hospital 
Temporary  gov*t  of  virgin  islands 
territories  and  island  possessions 

department  of  labor 
u.  s.  employment  service 
immigration  and  naturalization 
labor  statistics 

library  of  congress 

department  of  the  navy 
Yards  and  Docks 

puclic  itsks  acmimistration 

HOUSING    OlVISI  ON 

nom-federal  division 

Resettlement  Administration  £/ 

Rural  Electrification  administration 

department  of  the  treasury 
U*  S.  COAST  Guard 

internal    REVENUE 

procurement  division 
Public  health  service 
Secretary's  Office 

veterans'  aoministration 

ffAR  Department 

Corps  of  Engineers 
Quartermaster  Corps 


2,833,322 

2,554,995 

90.2 

2,735,620 

2,457,058 

89.8 

(   1) 

2,114,800 

2,022,019 

95.« 

1,999,269 

1,930,057 

96.5 

(   i) 

374,885 

327,400 

87.3 

346,915 

301,075 

86.3 

(   3) 

365,100 

319,000 

87.4 

336,925 

290,500 

66.2 

(   4) 

6,350 

5,500 

86.6 

8,075 

7,225 

69.5 

(  5) 

3,435 

2,900 

84.4 

3,915 

3.350 

85.6 

(6) 

343,637 


205,576 


12,941 


59.6 


387.436 


0.0 


M.1 


15,316 


95.4 


225,926 


14,632 


0.0 


69.3 


(   7) 


75,812 

49,078 

64.7 

93,133 

56,631 

60.8 

(   8) 

1,960 

1.924 

96.2 

1,638 

1,603 

97.9 

(   9) 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

- 

(10) 

414 

391 

94.4 

250 

243 

97.2 

(11) 

1,396 

1.310 

93.7 

2,056 

1,996 

97.1 

(12) 

_ 

_ 

• 

. 

. 

- 

(IS) 

10,767 

9,958 

92.5 

14,421 

13,058 

90.5 

(14) 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

(15) 

19,100 

17,458 

91.4 

18,006 

16,946 

94.1 

(1«) 

1,326 

1,170 

88.2 

SS7 

932 

97.4 

(17) 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

(18) 

33,952 

10,510 

31.0 

49,836 

16,149 

32.4 

(19) 

6,895 

6,357 

92.2 

5,969 

5,702 

95.5 

(20) 

- 

^ 

- 

• 

- 

- 

(21) 

(a) 


1,978 

1 

,799 

91.0 

722 

684 

94.7 

(23) 

1,957 

1 

,768 

91.4 

717 

684 

95.4 

(24) 

12 

11 

91.7 

.. 

_ 

_ 

(25) 

^ 

_ 

w 

(26) 

9 

- 

0.0 

5 

- 

0.0 

(27) 

64,188 

54 

,337 

84.7 

69;366 

60,572 

67i3 

(28) 

. 

. 

17 

14 

82.4 

(29) 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

(30) 

1,046 

925 

88.3 

661 

766 

89.2 

(31) 

43 

38 

68.4 

65 

64 

96.5 

(32) 

54 

36 

66.7 

829 

718 

86.6 

(33) 

15,066 

13 

,516 

89.6 

17,196 

16,253 

94.5 

(34) 

41,002 

37 

,495 

91.4 

43,427 

40,681 

93.7 

(35) 

5,973 

1 

,354 

22.7 

5.929 

1,045 

17.6 

(36) 
(37) 

„ 

_ 

_ 

. 

* 

— 

962 

973 

99.1 

949 

938 

98.6 

(36) 

- 

- 

- 

93 

91 

97.8 

(39) 

462 

Mt 

92.5 

477 

451 

94.5 

(40) 

30 

26 

93.3 

39 

37 

94.9 

(41) 
(42) 

_ 

.. 

M 

. 

— 

— 

4S2 

416 

92.5 

438 

414 

94.5 

(43) 

200 

183 

91.5 

200 

189 

94.5 

(44) 

(46) 


109,071 

21,741 

^9^ 

127,982 

23,925 

18.7 

(46) 

14,768 

2,737 

18.5 

15,553 

3,027 

19.5 

94,303 

19,004 

20.2 

112,429 

20,698 

18.6 

(48) 

44,170 

37,099 

84.0 

42,860 

35,955 

83.9 

(49) 

1,067 

224 

21.0 

1,069 

161 

16.9 

(50) 

5,224 

4,506 

86.3 

4,475 

4,019 

89.8 

(51) 
(52) 

580 

163 

31.6 

406 

192 

47.3 

2,839 

2,643 

93.1 

2.622 

2,467 

94.9 

(53) 

296 

254 

ss.e 

243 

196 

80.7 

(54) 

1,305 

1,232 

94.4 

940 

891 

94.8 

(55) 

204 

196 

96.1 

264 

253 

95, B 

(56) 

(57) 


27,284 

23,158 

84.9 

31,755 

28,662 

90.3 

(58) 

9,726 

6.757 

69.S 

12.768 

10.579 

82.9 

(59) 

17,558 

16,401 

93.4 

18.987 

18,083 

95.2 

(60) 

a/      Does   NOT     INCLUDE    EMPLOVMENT    ON    FEDERAL-AID    AND    STATE   HIOHVAV   MOJCCTt,     VNICH    ARE   NOT    riNANCED    BV    ERA    FUNDS    BUT   ON    VHICH    QUALIFIED    VORKERS    CERTIFIED    AS     IN    NEED    OF 
RELIEF    ARE   OIVEN    PREFEReNCC     IK    CHPLOYHENT.       On    JHtBE   PROJECTS    EMPLOYMENT    HAS    RANOED    FROM    A   MINIMUM    OF    12.666   OURINO    THE    VEEK    ENOINO    FEBRUARY    28,    1936    TO    A   HAXIHUH 
OF    77,605    DURINO    THE    SEEK    ENDING    AUQUST    15.     1936. 

6/       TRANSFERRED    TO    THE    OEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE    ON    JANUARY    1,     1937. 

~^  lORKS   PROGRESS   ADMINISTRATION 

PROGRESS   REPORT,    JUNE  1937 
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TABLE      III 
EMPLOYMENT  ON  *PA  PROJECTS,    EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  lORK,    AND   PROJECTS   OF  OTHER  AGENCIES,    BY  STATES 
QUARTERLV  -  SEPTEMBER   1935    TO   MAY  1937 


NUMBER 

OF  PERSONS  Employed 

DURINS 

Number 

OF    PERSONS 

Employed 

}URINO 

Number  of  Persons 

Employed 

During 

State 

»EEK  Ending  September  28. 

1935 

«EEK 

Ending  December  28. 

1935 

«EEK  Ending  March  28.   1936 

IMERCENCY 

Emergency 

Emergency 

LINE 

TOTAL 

»PA    CONSERVATION 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

WPA     Conservation  Other 

Total 

WPA          CONSERVATION 

Other 

LINE 

NO, 

DORK 

AOENCIES 

work 

Agencies 

WORK 

Agencies 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

1,3].., 

|4),.     , 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(    1) 

GRAND    TOTAL                                  1 

,194,986 

456,013 

556,717 

182,256 

3,496,322 

2.740,070 

518,928 

237,324 

3,727,723 

2.871,637 

433,770 

422,316 

(    1) 

(    2) 

Total  Distrisuteo  by  States        1 

,181,150 

456,013 

552,333 

172,804 

3,463,700 

2,740,070 

514,499 

209,131 

3,675,689 

2,871,637 

429,600 

374,452 

(  2) 

(    3) 

ALABAMA 

37,233 

24,098 

9.645 

3,490 

62,497 

48,821 

8,356 

5,320 

61,330 

39,977 

7,231 

14,122 

(    3) 

(   4) 

Arizona 

8,346 

- 

6.159 

2,187 

22,465 

11,672 

5,569 

5,224 

22,542 

11,439 

5,280 

5,823 

(   4) 

(    5) 

Arkansas 

33,239 

17,281 

12,317 

3,541 

57,146 

41,775 

10,868 

4,503 

53,914 

35.277 

9,323 

9,314 

(    5) 

{    6) 

California 

31,685 

- 

21,039 

10,646 

158,239 

125,787 

17.596 

14,856 

185,153 

142,584 

13,925 

28,644 

(    6) 

{    7) 

COLORAOO 

10,454 

565 

6,180 

3,709 

49,501 

40,365 

5,219 

3,917 

47,628 

39.033 

4,392 

4,203 

(    7) 

(    8) 

Connecticut 

9,865 

2,193 

6,521 

1,151 

34.915 

27,466 

5,888 

1,561 

34,861 

27,810 

4,749 

2.302 

(    8) 

(    9) 

DELAWARE 

1,154 

328 

677 

149 

4,353 

2,996 

679 

678 

5,348 

3,071 

572 

1.705 

(   9) 

(10) 

District  or  Columbia 

7,690 

3,989 

2,853 

848 

11,070 

6,915 

2,776 

1,379 

13,586 

8,983 

2,559 

2,044 

(10) 

(11) 

Florida 

32,512 

15,053 

12,296 

5,163 

54,717 

35,428 

10,482 

8,807 

57,494 

32,514 

8,041 

16,939 

(11) 

(12) 

GEORG 1  A 

39,609 

19,600 

16.215 

3,794 

71.679 

53.434 

13,364 

4,881 

■     68,049 

44,142 

11,367 

12,540 

(12) 

(13) 

IDAHO 

9,367 

364 

4,772 

4,231 

17.166 

10.645 

3,711 

2,810 

18,546 

12,634 

3,126 

2,786 

(13) 

(14) 

ILLINOIS 

39,824 

7,264 

27.232 

5,328 

204,262 

172,880 

26,059 

5,323 

235,334 

199,623 

22,140 

13,371 

(14) 

(15) 

INDIANA 

72,082 

57,169 

11,220 

3,693 

91,137 

80,279 

9,165 

1,693 

97,938 

84,715 

7,586 

5,637 

(15) 

(16) 

IO«A 

11,246 

- 

8,793 

2,453 

37,620 

26,372 

7,912 

3,335 

40,457 

30,750 

6,749 

2,958 

(16) 

(17) 

KANSAS 

10,453 

926 

7,704 

1,823 

53,460 

42,580 

7,567 

3.213 

60,314 

45,076 

6,784 

6,454 

(17) 

(18) 

KENTUCKY 

25,904 

5,439 

18,009 

2,456 

81,288 

60,685 

18,759 

1,844 

82,407 

62,134 

15,843 

4.430 

(18) 

(19) 

LOU  1 S 1  ANA 

12,102 

919 

9,180 

2,003 

62,298 

50,722 

8,421 

3,155 

62,711 

50,508 

7,205 

4,998 

(19) 

(20) 

MAINE 

7,016 

- 

3.500 

3,516 

20,502 

10,054 

3,657 

6,791 

18,395 

9,913 

3,179 

5,303 

(20) 

(21) 

MARYLAND 

5,547 

22 

4,315 

1,210 

27.788 

18,568 

6,018 

3,202 

28,197 

18,375 

4,240 

5,582 

(21) 

(22) 

Massachusetts 

20,429 

- 

17.359 

3,070 

135,159 

113,968 

16,163 

5,028 

141,283 

120. 3J2 

12,970 

7,941 

(22) 

(23) 

Michigan 

37,625 

12,115 

17,914 

7,596 

114,652 

90,463 

16,037 

6,152 

121.859 

98,534 

15,253 

8,072 

(23) 

(24) 

Minnesota 

23,794 

7,746 

13.122 

2,926 

73,720 

57,500 

12,637 

3,483 

76,527 

60,589 

11,030 

4.808 

(24) 

(25) 

Mississippi 

16,323 

1,000 

12.915 

2,408 

46,452 

32,149 

11,947 

2,356 

56,245 

37,854 

10,215 

8.177 

(25) 

(26) 

Missouri 

25,292 

1,254 

18,996 

5,042 

107,810 

82,422 

17,020 

8,368 

112,774 

87,727 

14,726 

10.321 

(26) 

(27) 

MONTANA 

10,476 

- 

4,763 

5,713 

22,209 

14,114 

3,607 

4,288 

29,400 

19,861 

3,221 

6.318 

(27) 

(28) 

NEBRASKA 

8.845 

790 

6,203 

1,852 

27,484 

20,461 

5,109 

1,914 

31,121 

21,497 

4.637 

4,987 

(28) 

(29) 

NEVADA 

1,465 

- 

812 

653 

4,630 

2,385 

1,086 

1,159 

5,536 

2,525 

1.154 

1,857 

(29) 

(30) 

NEar  Hampshire 

4,219 

1,386 

1,795 

1,038 

10,698 

7,081 

2,252 

1,365 

12,854 

9,557 

1.819 

1,476 

(30) 

(31) 

NE»    JERSEY 

28,674 

9,467 

14,376 

4,831 

111,301 

92,457 

13,555 

5,279 

110.492 

92,135 

10,709 

7,647 

(31) 

(32) 

NE»  MEXICO 

9,674 

998 

6,S84 

1,992 

23,154 

11,291 

5,890 

5,973 

23.615 

10,274 

5,176 

8.165 

(32) 

(33) 

NEK    YORK    CITY 

186,988 

169,204 

15,273 

2,511 

257,145 

240,206 

12,506 

4,431 

254.805 

236,723 

9,792 

8,290 

(33) 

(34) 

NE»    YORK    (EXCL.    N.Y.C.) 

26,446 

3,011 

15,273 

8,162 

161.365 

141,722 

14,584 

5.0S9 

149.127 

127,389 

11,770 

9.968 

(34) 

(35) 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

20,059 

770 

14,222 

5,067 

55,061 

38.298 

12,027 

4,736 

62.884 

40,034 

9.839 

13,011 

(35) 

(36) 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

6,953 

17 

5,926 

1,010 

18,675 

11,674 

6,003 

998 

19.045 

11,997 

5,352 

1,696 

(36) 

(37) 

Ohio 

55,682 

29.925 

21,983 

3,774 

201 ,499 

173,170 

23,808 

4,521 

214,9« 

186,358 

19.245 

9.381 

(37) 

(38) 

Oklahoma 

31,868 

12.627 

16,940 

2,301 

107,656 

86.962 

15,745 

4,949 

92,075 

69.669 

13,474 

8,932 

(38) 

(39) 

OREGON 

9,477 

460 

5.985 

3,032 

27,940 

20.067 

5,763 

2,110 

29,946 

19,972 

4,896 

5,076 

(39) 

(40) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

61,059 

20.370 

32.773 

7,916 

273,795 

232.375 

32,416 

9,004 

323,355 

287,847 

26.009 

9,499 

(40) 

(41) 

Rhode   island 

5,216 

1,958 

2,812 

446 

19,719 

16,348 

3,000 

371 

18.870 

14,642 

2.519 

1,709 

(41) 

(42) 

South  Carolina 

17,728 

2.209 

10,744 

4,775 

46,471 

32.530 

9,597 

4,344 

51,257 

30,439 

6.203 

12.615 

(42) 

(43) 

south    DAKOTA 

7,954 

- 

5,743 

2,211 

22.479 

16,060 

5,065 

1,334 

20.923 

14,779 

4,179 

1.965 

(43) 

(44) 

TENNESSEE 

23.893 

6,373 

14,182 

3,338 

62,283 

45.390 

11.790 

5,103 

63.246 

44,671 

10.100 

8,475 

(44) 

(45) 

TEXAS 

39,928 

1,948 

29,468 

8,512 

122,542 

83,608 

27,536 

11,398 

150,410 

103,252 

22,348 

24,310 

(45) 

(46) 

UTAH 

6.592 

639 

4,472 

1.461 

20,209 

14,997 

3,839 

1,373 

17,038 

12,170 

3,194 

1,674 

(46) 

(47) 

VERMONT 

6,201 

2,564 

2,559 

1,078 

6,509 

4,927 

2,448 

1,134 

10,446 

5,697 

2,131 

1,618 

(47) 

(48) 

Virginia 

17,454 

1,520 

11,706 

4,228 

58,117 

39.948 

12,657 

5,512 

57,673 

34,381 

10,987 

12,105 

(48) 

(49) 

(ashing TON 

18,832 

706 

11,000 

7,126 

48,925 

32.205 

6,545 

8,175 

64,000 

46,114 

6,673 

11,213 

(49) 

(50) 

(est  Virginia 

17,479 

3,717 

11,636 

2,126 

64.542 

51,445 

10,838 

2,259 

68.562 

56,433 

9,118 

3.031 

(50) 

(51) 

(1  scons  IN 

25,101 

6,452 

14,273 

4,376 

79,542 

61,021 

15,109 

3,412 

82,548 

63,179 

13.113 

6.256 

(51) 

(52) 

(YOU  1  NO 

4,096 

1,577 

1,797 

722 

7.854 

5,180 

1,624 

1,050 

8,554 

4,897 

1,455 

2.202 

(52) 

(53) 

TOTAL  Distributed  by  territories 

5.24S 

- 

4,381 

864 

20,38? 

- 

4,429 

15,960 

40,010 

. 

4,170 

35.840 

(53) 

(54) 

Alaska 

499 

- 

241 

256 

690 

- 

352 

338 

677 

- 

382 

295 

(54) 

(55) 

hacaii 

1,»« 

- 

1,356 

606 

2,815 

- 

1,535 

1,280 

4.226 

- 

1,744 

2.482 

(55) 

(56) 

Panama  canal  Zome 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

460 

- 

- 

480 

(56) 

(57) 

Puerto  Rico 

2,581 

- 

2,581 

- 

16,651 

- 

2,309 

14,342 

33.635 

- 

1.781 

31,854 

(57) 

(58) 

virgin  islands 

203 

- 

203 

- 

233 

- 

233 

- 

992 

- 

263 

729 

(58) 

(59) 

NOT  distributed  by  states 

OR    TERRITORIES 

8,591 

~ 

3 

8,588 

12.233 

- 

~ 

12,233 

12,024 

" 

- 

12.024 

(59) 

(CONTINUED    ON   NEXT   PAOE) 
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TABLE      III      (ComTINUED) 
eilPLOyMENT   ON  IPA   ffiOJECTS,    EMERBENCV  CONSERVATION  WORK,    AND   PROJECTS   OF  OTHER  AQENCIES,    ev  STATES 
QUARTERLY  -  SCPTEMeER   1935    TO    MAY   1937 


NUMBER 

OF    PERSONS 

EMPLOYED 

OURINQ 

Number 

or    PERSONS 

Employed 

DURING 

NUMBER 

OF    PERSONS 

EMPLOYED 

Curing 

STATE 

iEEK  Ending  J 

UNE   27.    1936 

fEEK 

ENOINO    SEPTEMBER   26, 

1936 

fEEK 

Ending  December  26. 

1936 

Eherqency 

Emergency 

Emergency 

LINE 

TOTAL 

IPA      CONSERVATION    OTHER 

TOTAL 

IPA      CONSERVATION      OTHER 

Total 

«PA       CONSERVATION      OTHER 

LINE 

NO, 

lORK 

A0ENCIE3 

tORK 

Agencies 

»ORK 

AGENCIES 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(51 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(    1) 

GRAND    TOTAL 

3,236,622 

2,255,898 

381,140 

599,584 

3,417,375 

2,481,516 

363,300 

572,559 

2,967,732 

2,192,409 

376,710 

416,613 

(    1) 

(    2) 

Total  Oisthibuteo  by  States 

3,180,597 

2,255,898 

377,340 

547,359 

3,346,165 

2,476,966 

359,400 

509,819 

2,925,813 

2,167,976 

373,430 

364,407 

(   2) 

(    3) 

Alabama 

56,613 

32,396 

7,415 

16,800 

53,568 

31,197 

7,960 

14,39-) 

46,486 

29,959 

7,747 

8,780 

(  3) 

{   t) 

Arizona 

19,430 

9,332 

4,036 

6,060 

17,666 

9,408 

3,683 

4,575 

14,711 

7,959 

3,243 

3,509 

(  4) 

(   5) 

Arkan&as 

49,074 

29,945 

8,549 

10,560 

49,384 

31,279 

8,646 

9,459 

49,999 

29,787 

11,320 

8,692 

(  5) 

(6) 

California 

161,328 

110,548 

12,540 

36,240 

152,855 

105,594 

10,675 

36,566 

145,052 

105,515 

10,299 

5,795 

(   6) 

(  7) 

Colorado 

37,633 

28.328 

4,679 

4,626 

37,428 

28,641 

3,681 

5,106 

29,487 

20,018 

3,674 

5,795 

(    7) 

(    8) 

Connecticut 

33,034 

22,508 

3,966 

6,560 

29,389 

19,944 

3,731 

5,714 

24,224 

17,672 

3,188 

3,364 

(    8) 

(  9) 

Delaware 

4,801 

2,344 

671 

1,786 

3,255 

2,006 

554 

695 

3,386 

2,137 

529 

720 

(    9) 

(10) 

Oi&TRicT  OF  Columbia 

12,001 

7,546 

2,150 

2,305 

12,735 

7,250 

2,192 

3,263 

10,575 

6,756 

2,231 

1,578 

(10) 

(11) 

Florida 

48,695 

27,124 

8,079 

13,492 

44,632 

27,592 

8,155 

8,885 

40,856 

25,459 

6,709 

8,690 

(11) 

(12) 

GEORGIA 

54,996 

33,881 

11,232 

9,883 

56,311 

36,344 

12,122 

9,845 

56,270 

33,121 

12,535 

10,514 

(12) 

(13) 

Idaho 

17,954 

6,360 

2,525 

9,049 

12,753 

5,956 

2,271 

4,526 

12,301 

5,875 

2,469 

2,957 

13) 

(14) 

Illinois 

200,648 

155,680 

17,882 

27,086 

207,339 

167,937 

17,926 

21,476 

190,390 

158,749 

17,749 

13,892 

(14) 

(16) 

INDIANA 

87,281 

68,267 

6,674 

12,320 

84,678 

67,467 

6,143 

11,066 

77,352 

54,735 

6,801 

5,816 

(15) 

(16) 

IO»A 

33,388 

19,408 

5,245 

8,735 

40,742 

28,472 

4,907 

7,363 

30,867 

21,420 

5,544 

3,903 

16) 

(17) 

Kansas 

44,497 

30,402 

5,599 

8,496 

59,998 

47,899 

4.987 

7,112 

50,925 

40,301 

5,596 

5,028 

17) 

(18) 

KENTUCKY 

65,884 

45,911 

10,706 

9,267 

75,096 

54,539 

11,108 

9,449 

70,906 

49,987 

13,384 

7,537 

(18) 

(IS) 

Lou  1 6 1  ana 

47,776 

36,510 

6,873 

4,393 

47,000 

34,698 

7,360 

4,942 

42,121 

31,880 

7,094 

3,147 

(19) 

(20) 

Maine 

17,156 

7,971 

2,251 

6,934 

13,780 

7,466 

2,011 

4,301 

12,632 

7,448 

2,036 

3,346 

(20) 

(21) 

Maryland 

28,085 

14,606 

3,923 

9,556 

26,253 

13,404 

3,478 

9,371 

24,303 

12,430 

3,704 

8,169 

21) 

(22) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

128,343 

104,557 

12,407 

11,379 

122,203 

100,026 

11,582 

10,595 

117,912 

97,145 

11,462 

9,305 

22) 

(23) 

Michigan 

102,791 

75,771 

12,229 

14,791 

99,938 

77,346 

11,160 

11,432 

84,656 

67,223 

10,314 

7,119 

23) 

(24) 

Minnesota 

68,419 

44,805 

9,450 

14,164 

76,009 

53,740 

9,686 

12,583 

63,081 

45,179 

12,095 

5,807 

24) 

(25) 

Mississippi 

48,083 

26,651 

10,017 

11,415 

50,779 

27,708 

10,249 

12,822 

46,281 

25,275 

9,484 

11,521 

25) 

(20) 

Missouri 

94,058 

66,602 

13,129 

14,327 

125.046 

95,637 

12,441 

16,968 

98,101 

70,356 

15,722 

12,023 

26) 

(27) 

Montana 

19,792 

10,489 

2,767 

6,536 

30,355 

20,791 

3,386 

6,176 

17,534 

9,239 

3,394 

4,901 

27) 

(28) 

NEBRASKA 

27,048 

14,512 

3,926 

8,610 

34,426 

24,961 

3,844 

5,603 

26,147 

19,253 

4,077 

2,817 

28) 

(29) 

NEVADA 

4,568 

2,188 

856 

1,524 

3,474 

1,676 

730 

1,066 

3,681 

2,053 

770 

856 

29) 

(30) 

NEar  Hampshire 

11,977 

7,607 

1,653 

2,717 

12,932 

9,276 

1,481 

2,175 

12,002 

8,751 

1,447 

1,794 

30) 

(31) 

NEi«  Jersey 

96,794 

79,611 

10,816 

8,167 

99,720 

78,899 

8,737 

12,064 

95,235 

75,474 

6,645 

11,116 

31) 

(32) 

NE«   MEXICO 

21,684 

7,699 

5,193 

8,592 

16,568 

9,934 

4,381 

4,253 

15,359 

8,191 

4,269 

2,899 

32) 

(33) 

NE«  YORK  City 

225,929 

205,490 

9,705 

10,734 

221,344 

199,916 

9,135 

12,291 

212,877 

193,984 

7,817 

11,076 

33) 

(34) 

NE»   YORK    (EXCL.    N.Y.C.) 

134,494 

101,698 

11,580 

21,216 

139,643 

101,922 

10,935 

26,786 

115,927 

88,654 

9,613 

17,660 

34) 

(35) 

NORTH  Carolina 

50,251 

27,964 

8,515 

13,752 

47,437 

29,280 

8,816 

9,341 

42,952 

28,412 

9,072 

5,468 

35) 

(36) 

north    DAKOTA 

19,897 

6,399 

4,524 

6,974 

58,260 

42,706 

5,252 

10,300 

28,356 

17,997 

6,598 

3,761 

36) 

(37) 

Ohio 

164,060 

152,850 

15,126 

16,084 

181,592 

148,406 

14,779 

18,407 

158,249 

133,593 

13,807 

10,849 

37) 

(38) 

Oklahoha 

80,411 

55,596 

14,662 

10,153 

103,983 

82,093 

11,826 

10,062 

82,274 

58,118 

16,292 

7,864 

38) 

(39) 

Orcson 

26,480 

14,469 

3,740 

8,271 

23,041 

13,448 

3,386 

6,207 

21,708 

13,908 

3,403 

4,397 

39) 

(40) 

Pennsylvania 

277,748 

235,047 

19,996 

22,703 

292,986 

249,437 

17,719 

25,830 

263,151 

229,378 

14,361 

19,412 

40) 

(41) 

Rhode  island 

16,560 

10,688 

2,359 

3,313 

15,867 

10,577 

2,278 

3,012 

15,296 

10,725 

2,330 

2,241 

41) 

(42) 

SOUTH  Carolina 

45,737 

25,470 

7,726 

12,539 

44,934 

24,920 

6,185 

11,829 

41,200 

23,838 

8,535 

8,827 

42) 

(43) 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

19,184 

9,400 

3,593 

6,191 

65,492 

54,110 

3,691 

7,491 

28,021 

20,723 

4,096 

3,202 

43) 

(44) 

TENNESSEE 

S9,2o8 

36,505 

8,800 

13,963 

56,637 

35,175 

9,253 

12,209 

46,697 

30,493 

9,344 

8,860 

44) 

(45) 

TEXAS 

135,603 

79,385 

20,477 

35,741 

119,512 

77,319 

17,089 

25,104 

116,350 

78,233 

21,811 

16,306 

45) 

(46) 

UTAH 

16,012 

10,080 

2,499 

3,433 

15,869 

9,480 

2,468 

3,921 

13,665 

8,875 

2,220 

2,770 

46) 

(47) 

VERMONT 

9,633 

4,400 

1,777 

3,456 

8,654 

3,990 

1,650 

3,014 

6,679 

3,437 

1,676 

1,566 

47) 

(48) 

ViRSInIA 

50,988 

27,180 

9,657 

14, «1 

48,813 

27,142 

8,930 

12,741 

40,675 

24,422 

9,265 

6,989 

48) 

(49) 

WASHINOTON 

44,389 

25,946 

5,737 

12,704 

45,289 

27,180 

5,572 

12,537 

42,753 

26,910 

5,567 

10,256 

49) 

(50) 

fEST    VIRBINIA 

55,916 

43,457 

7,207 

5,252 

55,621 

42,579 

7,129 

5,913 

53,924 

41,383 

7,559 

4,982 

50) 

(51) 

■ISCONSIN 

74,123 

48,862 

10,764 

14,497 

69,841 

66,062 

10,434 

13,345 

70,385 

51,389 

11,038 

7,958 

51) 

(H) 

tYOMINS 

8,083 

2,789 

1,452 

3,842 

11,056 

4,099 

1,384 

5,573 

7,437 

3,136 

1,473 

2,826 

52) 

(53) 

Total  Distributed  by  Territories  43,067 

. 

3,800 

39,267 

64,120 

4,550 

3,900 

55,670 

60,820 

4,433 

3,280 

53,107 

S3) 

(54) 

ALASKA 

521 

- 

218 

303 

312 

- 

226 

66 

346 

- 

288 

58 

54) 

(55) 

HAtA 1 1 

3,201 

- 

1,261 

1,940 

7,764 

4,550 

1,126 

2,106 

7,607 

4,433 

1,000 

2,174 

55) 

(56) 

PANAMA  Canal  Zone 

Z60 

- 

- 

260 

205 

- 

- 

205 

89 

- 

- 

M 

56) 

(57) 

Puerto  Rico 

37,955 

- 

2,099 

35,856 

54,398 

- 

2,251 

52,147 

51,608 

- 

1,751 

49,857 

57) 

(58) 

VIRQIN   Islands 

1,130 

- 

222 

908 

1,421 

- 

297 

1,124 

1,170 

- 

241 

929 

58) 

(59)  NOT  Distributed  by  States 
OR  Territories 


12,958 


7,070 


7.070 


1,099      (59) 


(CONCLUDED    ON   NEXT   PAGE) 
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Line 

NO. 


STATE 


Number  or  persons  Employed  Ouring 

tlEEK  Enoinc  March  27,  1937 

Emergency 
*pa          conservation      other 
WORK Agencies 


Number  of  Persons  Employed  Ouring 
IIEEK  Ending  May  29,  1937 


TOTAL 


Emergency 

wpa  conservation        other 

WORK Agencies 


LI  HE 
NO. 


(1) 


(2) 


-tlL 


Jil 


JsL 


M. 


J2L 


JSL 


ASL 


(1) 

QRAND    TOTAL 

(   2) 

TOTAL    DISTRIBUTED   BY   STATES 

(   3) 

Alabama 

(4) 

ARIZONA 

(   5) 

Arkansas 

(   6) 

CALIFORNIA 

(   7) 

COLORADO 

(   8) 

CONNECTICUT 

(   9) 

Delaware 

(10) 

DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA 

(11) 

FLORIDA 

(12) 

GEORGIA 

(13) 

Idaho 

(M) 

ILLINOIS 

(15) 

INDIANA 

(16) 

Iowa 

(IV) 

KANSAS 

(18) 

KENTUCKY 

(19) 

LOUISIANA 

(20) 

MAINE 

(21) 

MARYLAND 

(22) 

Uaseachusetts 

(23) 

HICMISAN 

(24) 

MINNESOTA 

(25) 

MISSISSIPPI 

(26) 

MISSOURI 

(27) 

Montana 

(28) 

Nebraska 

(29) 

Nevada 

(30) 

new    HAMPSHIRE 

(31) 

new  jersey 

(32) 

new  Mexico 

(33) 

NEW  YORK  City 

(34) 

NEW  YORK   (EXCL.   N.Y.C.) 

(35) 

NORTH  Carolina 

(36) 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

(37) 

OHIO 

(38) 

Oklahoma 

(39) 

Oresom 

(40) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(41) 

Rhode  Island 

(42) 

South  Carolina 

(43) 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

(44) 

TENNESSEE 

(45) 

TEXAS 

(46) 

UTAH 

(47) 

VERMONT 

(48) 

VIRGINIA 

(49) 

WASHINGTON 

(50) 

WEST   VIRSINIA 

(51) 

Wisconsin 

(52) 

Wyoming 

(53) 

TOTAL  Distributed  by  territories 

(54) 

Alaska 

(55) 

HAWA I  1 

(56) 

PANAMA  Canal  Zone 

(57) 

Puerto  Rico 

(58) 

VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

(59)    Not  DISTRIBUTED  by  States 
OR  territories 


2,833,322 

2,114,800 

374,885 

343,637 

2,735,620 

1,999,269 

348,915 

387,436 

(1) 

2,779.803 

2,110,843 

371,450 

297,510 

2,680,808 

1,995,468 

345,000 

340,340 

(   2) 

43,148 

27,070 

8,015 

8,063 

44,247 

27,394 

8,538 

8,315 

(    3) 

14,904 

8,255 

3,414 

3,235 

15,495 

8,485 

4,019 

2,991 

(   4) 

42,916 

25,989 

10,417 

6,510 

43,790 

27,070 

10,794 

5,926 

(    5) 

137,188 

105,235 

10,250 

21,703 

143,857 

108,417 

10,013 

25,427 

(    6) 

34,338 

25,550 

4,217 

4,571 

29,644 

20,701 

3,915 

5,228 

(    7) 

23,945 

18,300 

3,086 

2,559 

,23,232 

17,746 

2,509 

2,977 

(    8) 

3,178 

2,101 

556 

521 

2,945 

2,026 

417 

502 

(   9) 

11,700 

6,601 

2,395 

2,704 

11,569 

6,720 

2,206 

2,643 

(10) 

38,874 

24,086 

6,352 

8,436 

39,699 

25,548 

6,092 

8,059 

(11) 

47,558 

29,458 

12,011 

6,089 

46,055 

28,774 

10,950 

6,331 

(12) 

12,889 

7,761 

2,538 

2,590 

10,786 

5,425 

2,307 

3,054 

(13) 

180,895 

146,075 

18,145 

14,675 

180,614 

146,456 

13,975 

20,183 

(14) 

77,384 

65,773 

7,052 

4,559 

70,458 

58,486 

6,230 

5,742 

(15) 

32.842 

24,344 

5,926 

2,572 

29,870 

21,161 

5,349 

3,360 

(16) 

46,383 

36,355 

5,709 

4,319 

44,370 

35,552 

4,786 

4,030 

(17) 

65,949 

47,482 

12,699 

5,768 

66,108 

47,301 

13,017 

5,790 

(18) 

40,713 

30,758 

7,116 

2,839 

41,247 

30,779 

7,160 

3,308 

(19) 

12,633 

7,543 

2,361 

2,729 

10,351 

5,376 

2,066 

2,909 

(20) 

23,216 

12,740 

3,332 

7,144 

20,619 

11,727 

2,897 

6,195 

(21) 

109,216 

90,779 

11,559 

6,878 

107,968 

88,849 

10,382 

8,737 

(22) 

78,005 

61,798 

10,419 

5,788 

68,730 

54,212 

7,992 

6,526 

(23) 

64,012 

46,802 

12,567 

4,643 

57,106 

39,775 

10,250 

7,061 

(24) 

42,359 

21,990 

9,129 

11,240 

45,136 

22,429 

8,973 

13,734 

(25) 

100,883 

79,503 

14,466 

6,914 

93,003 

72,095 

13,956 

6,952 

(26) 

19,470 

11,548 

3,269 

4,653 

20,599 

10,274 

3,163 

7,142 

(27) 

29,775 

22,321 

4,562 

2,892 

30,166 

21,619 

4,645 

3,902 

(28) 

3,604 

2,082 

776 

746 

3,427 

1,993 

687 

747 

(29) 

10,533 

7,386 

1,428 

1,719 

9,292 

6,610 

1,170 

1,512 

(30) 

91,548 

74,537 

9,362 

7,629 

92,264 

73,461 

8,908 

9,695 

(31) 

16,352 

6,834 

4,267 

3,251 

15,128 

8,506 

4,467 

2,155 

(32) 

198,243 

180,296 

7,662 

10,085 

195,901 

179,644 

6,623 

9,634 

(33) 

102,738 

80,591 

9,766 

12,381 

94,796 

72,071 

6,313 

14,412 

(34) 

40,843 

25,127 

9,078 

6,638 

40,618 

24,495 

9,011 

7,112 

(35) 

24,721 

16,444 

6,493 

1,784 

23,793 

12,124 

5,727 

5,942 

(36) 

146,788 

124,177 

13,533 

9,078 

139,916 

115,969 

11,290 

12,637 

(37) 

77,884 

54,777 

15,565 

7,542 

75,918 

53,538 

15,735 

6,645 

(38) 

22,753 

15,846 

3,394 

3,513 

21,164 

14,370 

3,010 

3,804 

(39) 

244,893 

215,268 

14,031 

15,574 

228,409 

195,122 

13,345 

19,942 

(40) 

15,368 

11,377 

2,289 

1,702 

15,460 

11,932 

2,001 

1,527 

(41) 

37,976 

22,331 

8.407 

7,236 

36,129 

20,914 

7,967 

7,248 

(42) 

25,375 

19,487 

3,961 

1,927 

22,549 

14,210 

3,672 

4,667 

(43) 

46,918 

28,375 

9,280 

9,263 

45,282 

25,989 

8,893 

10,400 

(44) 

114,067 

77,711 

21,676 

14,700 

113,299 

77,618 

22,144 

13,537 

(45) 

13,030 

6,654 

2,197 

2,179 

12,270 

7,622 

2,110 

2,536 

(46) 

6,426 

3,976 

1,634 

818 

5,949 

3,384 

1,522 

1,043 

(47) 

40,296 

23,036 

6,926 

6,334 

38,105 

19,913 

9,753 

8,439 

(46) 

42,534 

31,189 

5,652 

5,693 

40,657 

29,183 

5,341 

6,133 

(49) 

47,840 

37,381 

7,164 

3,295 

45,221 

36,001 

6,883 

2,337 

(50) 

68,054 

50,793 

11,463 

5,798 

60,149 

43,949 

8,371 

7,829 

(51) 

6,624 

2,931 

1,664 

2,029 

7,008 

2,413 

1,434 

3,161 

(52) 

53,446 

3f957 

3*435 
276 

46/«i4 
177 

54,7p6 
340 

3.801 

3,915 
168 

46,990 

(53) 

447 

172 

(54) 

7,450 

3,957 

740 

2,753 

5,867 

3,801 

657 

1,209 

(55) 

60 

- 

- 

60 

30 

- 

- 

30 

(56) 

43,937 

- 

2,259 

41,676 

46,665 

- 

2,631 

44,234 

(57) 

1,552 

- 

166 

1,386 

1,604 

- 

259 

1,345 

(56) 

73 


106 


(59) 
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T   A 


L  E      IV 


EMPLOYUEhT  ON  IIORK   PROJECTS  OF  AGENCIES  OTHER    THAN  I/PA   AND  £C«,    SV   STATES 
HEEK  Ending  hay  29,  1937 


DEPARTMENT 

OF      ACHI CULTURE 

1 

"*==~~= 

Entouolocv 

RE6ETTLE- 

Soil  con- 

DEPARTMENT 

GRAND 

TOTAL 

ANC    PLANT 

FOREST 

PUBLIC            HENT   AOMIN- 

servation 

Other 

OF                   LINE 

TOTAL 

Quarantine 

SERVICE 

ROADS                tSTRATION 

SERVICE 

Commerce          no. 

JlL 


_12L 


J3L 


JiL 


_i5L 


J&L 


I2L 


LSL 


J9L 


JjoL 


(1 

GRAND   TOTAL 

387,436 

135,993 

14,421 

18,006 

49,836 

42 

,850 

5,969 

(  2 

1       TOTAL    DISTRIBUTED    BY    STATES 

340,340 

135,725 

14,421 

18,000 

49,574 

« 

,860 

5,969 

(   3 

1            ALABAMA 

8,315 

4,171 

132 

229 

1,344 

2 

,323 

143 

(  4 

1            AK 1  ZONA 

2,991 

1,388 

193 

633 

154 

385 

23 

(  5 

1         Arkansas 

5,926 

4,490 

98 

278 

891 

2 

,926 

297 

(    6 

I        California 

25,427 

3,372 

335 

1,619 

868 

311 

205 

(    7 

1        Colorado 

5,228 

2.406 

212 

1,124 

323 

487 

260 

(  e 

1            CONNECTICUT 

2,977 

1,389 

608 

8 

551 

222 

_ 

(    9 

1            DELAWARE 

502 

164 

- 

- 

95 

59 

- 

(10 

DISTRICT  OF  Columbia 

2,643 

49 

- 

41 

- 

- 

4 

(11 

Florida 

8,059 

3,594 

99 

131 

1,053 

2 

,251 

60 

(12 

1           GEORGIA 

6,331 

3,618 

189 

232 

1,689 

1 

,194 

314 

(13 

1         Idaho 

3,054 

2,376 

820 

1,260 

153 

120 

23 

(14 

ILLINOIS 

20,183 

4,212 

140 

83 

1,570 

563 

222 

(15 

INDIANA 

5,742 

2,183 

99 

61 

1,039 

906 

78 

(16 

IO«A 

3,360 

1,455 

226 

18 

883 

116 

213 

(17 

Kansas 

4,030 

1,032 

- 

250 

613 

46 

123 

(18 

Kentucky 

5,790 

3,073 

_ 

137 

803 

1 

,934 

199 

(19 

Louisiana 

3,308 

2,119 

11 

124 

1,184 

425 

201 

(20 

Maine 

2,909 

1,528 

322 

22 

856 

725 

3 

(21 

Maryland 

6,195 

2,233 

32 

11 

243 

1 

,528 

24 

(22 

yASSACHUSETTS 

8,737 

1,931 

597 

25 

993 

316 

- 

(23 

NlCHIOAN 

6,526 

1,449 

302 

257 

605 

263 

13 

(2» 

Uiknesota 

7,081 

3,471 

290 

241 

1,463 

960 

135 

(25 

MISSISSIPPI 

13,734 

2,366 

19 

69 

1,160 

810 

308 

(26 

Missouri 

6,952 

2,795 

215 

753 

1,386 

169 

272 

(27 

MONTANA 

7,142 

5,819 

1,551 

999 

198 

2 

,389 

- 

(28 

Nebraska 

3,90e 

1.514 

76 

391 

716 

122 

64 

(29 

Nevada 

747 

481 

- 

229 

252 

- 

- 

(30 

New  Hampshire 

1,512 

675 

308 

141 

226 

- 

- 

(31 

N£»    JERSEY 

9,895 

4,349 

2,947 

11 

929 

448 

14 

(32 

NE«  MEXICO 

2,155 

1,436 

2 

749 

464 

173 

48 

(33 

NEW  York  City 

9,634 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

« 

(34 

NEW    YORK    (EXCL,    N.Y.C. ) 

14,412 

4,238 

1,139 

2 

1,888 

1 

,089 

120 

(35 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

7,112 

3,482 

63 

285 

1,751 

1 

,064 

299 

(36 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

5,942 

5,041 

37 

1,163 

2,446 

703 

14 

(37 

Ohio 

12,637 

7,005 

250 

48 

3,000 

3 

,370 

157 

(38 

Oklahoma 

6,645 

3,235 

_ 

178 

1,075 

1 

,275 

513 

(39 

Oregon 

3,804 

2,713 

73 

1,016 

435 

1 

,125 

45 

(40 

Plnnsylvania 

19,942 

6,458 

296 

274 

5,234 

589 

63 

(41 

Rhode  island 

1,527 

222 

17 

- 

12 

193 

- 

(42 

South  Carolina 

7,248 

3,559 

40 

70 

1,585 

1 

,577 

267 

(43 

South  Dakota 

4,667 

3,437 

29 

681 

1,515 

660 

248 

(44 

TENNESSEE 

10,400 

5,218 

193 

153 

2,387 

2 

485 

- 

(45 

TEXAS 

13,537 

4,210 

222 

291 

2,255 

1 

,050 

287 

(46 

Utah 

2,536 

2,128 

103 

1,295 

407 

133 

190 

(47 

Vermont 

1,043 

789 

461 

68 

260 

- 

- 

(48 

VIRGINIA 

8,439 

3,098 

341 

274 

948 

1 

,353 

182 

(49 

Washington 

6,133 

1,681 

145 

896 

220 

350 

70 

(50 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

2,337 

1,393 

259 

181 

441 

470 

42 

(51 

ItlSCONSIN 

7,829 

4,851 

335 

614 

675 

3 

090 

95 

(52 

iYOUING 

3,161 

1,428 

573 

385 

336 

103 

31 

(53 
(54 

total  distributed  by  territories 
Alaska 

46,990 
172 

268 
6 

- 

6 
6 

262 

- 

- 

(55 

Panaua  Canal  Zone 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(56 

HAWA  I  1 

1,209 

262 

. 

- 

262 

- 

- 

(57 

PUERTO    RICO 

44,234 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(58 

VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

1,345 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(S9)       NOT    DISTRISUTED    BY    STATES 
OR    TERRITORIES 


4,901  722 

4.901  722 


174 
395 


9 

382 


682 
145 


678 

180 


114 
19 


304 
105 


717 


106 


(  1) 

(  2) 
(  3) 
(  4) 
(  5) 
(  6) 
(    7) 

(  8) 
(  9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 

(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 

(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 

(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 

(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 

(33) 

(34) 
(34) 
(36) 
(37) 

(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 

(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 

(48) 
(49) 
(50) 
(51) 
(52) 

(53) 
(54) 
(55) 
(56) 
(57) 
(58) 


(59) 


(CONTINUED    ON   NEXT   PASC) 


TABLE      IV      (CriNTINUEn) 

EMPLOYMENT   ON  WORK   PROJECTS   OF  AGENCIES  OTHER    THAN   *PA  ANO  ECW,    BY   STATES 

WEEK  Ending  May  29,  1937 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   INTERIOR 


Public  works  administration 


LINE 
NO. 


JlL. 


Office  National 

Total     of  Park 

Education  reclamation  Service 


department 
Other   Ocpartuent   of  the 
OF  Labor navy 


HOUSING 

Division 


NON- 
FeoEHAL 
0IVI3ION 


J2L 


J2L 


iiL 


(51 


(6) 


J21 


JSL 


Jil 


(101 


JILL 


LINE 

NO. 


(   1) 

(  2) 
(  3) 
(  4) 
(  5) 
(  (>) 
(    7) 

(  8) 
(  5) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 

(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 

(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 

(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 

(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 

(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 

(36) 

(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 

(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 

(48) 
(49) 
(50) 
(51) 
(52) 

(53) 
(54) 
(55) 
(56) 
(57) 
(58) 


GRAND    TOTAL 

total  distributed  by  states 
Alabama 

ARIZONA 

Arkansas 
Cal I -orn I  a 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 
OELAIARE 

DISTRICT  OF  Columbia 
Florida 

GEORGIA 
lOAHO 

Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 

Kentucky 
Lou  I s I  ANA 
Maine 
Maryland 
'Massachusetts 

Ml  oh  I  CAN 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 

nebraska 

Nevada 

Ne«  Hampshire 

new    JERSEY 

NEi  Mexico 

NEW  YORK  City 

New  YORK  (EXCL.  N.y.c.) 

north  Carolina 

north  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oreoon 
Pennsylvan  I  a 
Rhode  island 
South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 
Tennessee 

TEXAS 

Utah 
Vermont 

Virginia 
Washinqton 
west  virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Total  Distributed  by  Territories 
Alaska 
PANAMA  Canal  Zone 

HAWA I  I 

Puerto  Rico 
Virgin   Islands 


69.368 

861 

5,929 

24,776 

861 

5,8?? 

581 

- 

- 

1,033 

- 

919 

62 

62 

- 

2,813 

20 

1,965 

335 

19 

- 

34 

34 

- 

— 

> 

* 

115 

115 

- 

21 

- 

- 

613 

69 

- 

214 

_ 

212 

343 

13 

- 

726 

- 

- 

34B 

- 

- 

B 

- 

- 

146 


542 

295 


472 
1,232 

69 
1,754 

22 

513 
12 

282 


1,121 

6 

1,320 

62 

366 

- 

73 

73 

1,036 

24 

521 

17 

1,495 

71 

143 

- 

559 

- 

496 

. 

756 

21 

733 

31 

80 

22 

- 

- 

889 

» 

573 

38 

260 

27 

109 

64 

1,500 

- 

44.486 

. 

110 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43,427 

- 

949 

- 

17,198 

45 

,380 

477 

15,316 

17,198 

581 

894 

477 

,14,887 

- 

114 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

772 

56 

- 

2,579 

309 

7 

- 

- 

509 


330 
726 
348 


542 

- 

278 

17 

- 

- 

472 

_ 

1,168 

28 

69 

- 

1,754 

- 

- 

22 

485 

28 

- 

12 

275 

- 

129 

- 

1,111 

4 

1,239 

19 

324 

42 

- 

— 

811 

201 

352 

53 

1,424 

- 

143 

- 

559 

- 

362 

134 

735 

- 

845 

44 

- 

26 

233 

- 

- 

45 

115 

- 

_ 

44,486 

- 

110 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43,427  y 

- 

949  £/ 

264 


591 

862 


85 

90 

118 

1,479 

58 
47 


1,753 
48 


1,932 

201 

1,113 


1,244 

1,225 

64 


127,982 

126.587 
2,716 
521 
1,062 
9,484 
2,070 

1,163 

169 

345 

2,983 

1,356 

454 

13,756 

2,140 

1,233 

2,038 

?,190 

871 

210 

2,707 

2,715 

3,234 
1.880 
10,708 
2,132 
1,299 

1,388 
254 
452 

3,543 
549 

6,948 
5,852 
2,073 
479 
4,964 

1,868 
525 

7,913 
774 

1,875 

713 

4,391 

4,208 

303 

214 

2,466 

2,124 

432 

2,569 
233 

1.395 

56 

142 
807 
390 


15,553 


14,888 
544 


345 
49 


2,264 


1,298 


1,968 
713 


1,623 
694 
605 
476 


2,091 
269 


233 


429 
236 


112,429 

111,699 
2,172 
521 
1,062 
9,464 
2,070 

1,072 
169 

2,934 
1,356 

454 

11,492 

2,140 

1,233 

2,038 

1,435 

871 

210 

2,707 

1,418 

3,234 
1,880 
10,708 
2,132 
1,299 

1,065 
254 
452 

3,021 
549 

4.980 
5,134 
2,073 
479 
3,341 

1,174 

525 
7,308 

774 
1,399 

713 

2,300 

3,939 

303 

214 

2,486 
2,124 

432 
2,336 

233 

730 
56 

142 
378 
154 


(  1) 

2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 

8) 

9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 

(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 

(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 

(26) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 

(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 

(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 


(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 

(48) 
(49) 
(50) 
(51) 
«52) 

(S3) 
(54) 
(55) 
(56) 
(57) 
(56) 


(59) 


NOT  distributed  by  states 

OR    TERR t TORIES 


(59) 


Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration. 
Temporary  Government  of  the  Virgin  islands. 


(concluded  on  next  Page) 
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TABLE      IV   (concluded) 

EMPLOYMENT  ON   «ORK  PROJECTS   OF  AGENCIES   OTHER    THAN  «PA   AND  EC«,    BY  STATES 

iEEK  Ending  May  29,   1937 


DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   TBEASURY 


Hap  Department 


State 


Rural 

ELECTttincATION 

Adkinhtration 


TOTAL 


Internal 

REVEWUE 


VETERANS 
ADHINia- 
TBATION 


CORPS         QUARTER- 

OF  Master 

Encineers  Corps 


OTHER 


LINE 


JiL 


JIL 


JiL 


-LlL 


JSL 


(6) 


(7) 


-ISL 


JiL 


Jji2L 


( 1) 

GRAND    TOTAL 

(  2) 

Total  Distrisuteo  sy  States 

(   3) 

AtABAMA 

(  *) 

Arizona 

(  5) 

Arkansas 

(   6) 

California 

(   7) 

Colorado 

(   8) 

Connecticut 

(   9) 

Delaware 

(10) 

Distri:t  of  Columbia 

(11) 

Florida 

(12) 

Seorsia 

(13) 

Idaho 

(14) 

Illinois 

(15) 

Indiana 

(16) 

lOIA 

(17) 

Kansas 

(18) 

Kentucky 

(19) 

Louisiana 

(20) 

Maine 

(21) 

Maryland 

(22) 

Massachusetts 

(23) 

MlCHISAN 

(24) 

MINNESOTA 

(2S) 

Mississippi 

(26) 

MISSOURI 

(27) 

Montana 

(28) 

NEBRASKA 

(29) 

Neyada 

(30) 

NE<  Hampshire 

(31) 

NE«  jersey 

(32) 

ne«  Mexico 

(33) 

NCI  YORK  City 

(34) 

NEI    YORK    (EXCL.    N.Y.C.) 

(35) 

NORTH  Carolina 

(36) 

NORTH  Dakota 

(37) 

Ohio 

(38) 

Oklahoma 

(39) 

Orcson 

(40) 

Pennsylvania 

(41) 

Rhode  Island 

(42) 

South  Carolina 

(43) 

South  Dakota 

(44) 

Tennessee 

(45) 

Texas 

(46) 

Utah 

(47) 

VERMONT 

(48) 

VIROINIA 

(49) 

■ashinoton 

(50) 

lEST    VIRGINIA 

(51) 

■  I  SCONS  IN 

(52) 

lYOMINO 

(53) 

TOTAL    DISTRIBUTED    BY    TERRITORIES 

(54) 

Alaska 

(55) 

(56) 

HA>A 1 1 

(57) 

PUERTO   RICO 

(58) 

viRBiN  Islands 

1.069 
1.069 


27 


61 

10 

6 

182 

57 


4,475 

4.469 
5 

5 

341 

15 

20 

10 

111 

106 

30 


174 

18 
13 

8 

15 

40 

17 

33B 

123 

.119 
62 

163 


2.622 

4 

5 

225 

11 

14 
4 
26 
35 
19 


161 
17 

7 


14 
40 


90 
70 


128 
80 


136 


226 


170 


66 


1,853 


116 
4 

6 
6 

85 
71 
11 


13 
1 
6 


17 

245 

53 

991 
2 


2 

2 

- 

143 

125 

18 

9 

- 

9 

659 

554 

105 

77 

70 

7 

4 

2 

2 

- 

IS 

18 

- 

- 

6 

6 

- 

10 

319 

314 

5 

- 

7 

7 

- 

90 

- 

- 

- 

21 

M 

. 

_ 

- 

ie 

18 

- 

49 

75 

45 

30 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

61 

22 

4 

18 

- 

58 

45 

13 

28 

28 


31,755 

31,349 

842 

49 

307 

6,838 

375 

87 

159 

1,367 

493 

653 


1,000 
493 
253 
874 

362 
193 
122 
507 
2,425 

194 
255 
591 
108 

2 

344 


30 
376 


12,768 

12.768 
28 

186 

5,468 

32 

87 

142 
72 


563 

41 

144 

1 

10 

39 

106 

2,158 


57 

591 

5 

2 

226 


18,987 

18,581 

814 

49 

121 

1,370 

343 


159 

1,225 

421 

653 


437 
452 
109 
873 

352 
193 
83 
401 
267 

194 
198 


51    C/ 


101 

101 

- 

1,175 

- 

1,175 

- 

- 

- 

74 

74 

. 

3,009 

1,244 

1,765 

205 

- 

205 

56 

- 

56 

307 

- 

307 

488 

152 

336 

39 

17 

22 

1,096 

883 

215 

180 

3 

177 

52 

- 

52 

_ 

^ 

. 

17 

IT 

• 

4,228 

12 

4,216 

25 

- 

25 

39 

39 

- 

639 

• 

639 

472 

16 

456 

188 

188 

- 

64 

64 

- 

200  2/ 


30 
376 


(59)       NOT    DISTRISUTEO    BY    STATE* 
OR    TERRITORIES 


(    1) 

2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 

8) 

9) 

10) 

11) 

12) 

13) 
14) 
15) 
16) 
17) 

18) 
19) 
20) 
21) 
22) 

23) 
24) 
25) 
26) 
27) 

28) 
29) 
30) 
31) 
32) 

33) 
34) 
3S) 
36) 
37) 

38) 
39) 
40) 
41) 
42) 

43) 
44) 
45) 
46) 
47) 

48) 
49) 
50) 
51) 

52) 

53) 
54) 
55) 
56) 
57) 
58) 


(59) 


£/    Alley  Diellimo  Authority. 

S/     LIBRARY  or  CONSRES*. 


lORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
PROSRESS  REPORT,  JUNE  1937 


TABLE     V 

number  of  students  recetvinq  aid  and  number  of  persons  employed  on  work  projects  under  nya  proqrams,  by  states 

April  1937 
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(SUBJECT    TO 

revision) 

State 

Student  aid 

VORK    PROJECTS 

Line 

TOTAL 

HIQH 
SctMOL                   COLLEGE 

Qraouatc 
School 

Total 

YOUTHS 

Total 
Adults 

LINE 

NO. 

Male             Female 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(31                        (4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7)                    (8) 

(9) 

(   1 

)                GRAND   TOTAL 

(   2 

Alabama 

(  3 

Arizona 

(4 

Arkansas 

(   5 

California 

(   6 

Colorado 

(   7 

Connecticut 

(   8 

Delaware 

(   9 

District  of  Columbia 

(10 

Florida 

(11 

Georg I A 

(12 

IDAHO 

(13 

Illinois 

(14 

Indiana 

(15 

Iowa 

(16 

Kansas 

(17 

KENTUCKY 

(IB 

Louisiana 

(19 

Maine 

(20 

Maryland 

(21 

Massachusetts 

(22 

Michigan 

(23 

Minnesota 

(24 

Mississippi 

(25 

Missouri 

(26 

MONTANA 

(27 

Nebraska 

{28 

Nevada 

(29 

New  Hampshire 

(30 

New  Jersey 

(31 

New  Mexico 

(32 

New  York  City 

(33 

New  York  (Excl.  n.y.c. 

) 

(34 

North  Carolina 

(35 

North  Dakota 

(36 

Ohio 

(37 

Oklahoma 

(38 

Oregon 

(39 

Pennsylvania 

(40 

Rhode  island 

(41 

South  Carolina 

(42 

South  Dakota 

(43 

Tennessee 

(44 

Texas 

(45 

Utah 

(46 

VERMONT 

(47 

Virginia 

(48 

Washington 

(49 

West  Virginia 

(50 

Wisconsin 

(51 

Wyoming 

(52)     hawai 


434,744 

5,855 

1,584 

8,332 

19,282 

5,554 

2,982 

364 

1,735 

4,655 

14,108 

2,564 
24,331 
10,827 

7,553 
12,623 

12,346 
4,843 
1,759 
3,365 

10,789 

16,435 

9,959 

6,128 

14,483 

4,206 

6,200 

173 

1,353 

8,270 
1,900 

20,902 

12,963 

8,422 

6,275 

19,750 

21,652 
3,169 

32,103 
1,547 

10,496 

6,254 
10,700 
19,775 

3,838 
920 

5,512 

6,100 

7,410 

10,496 

890 

1,012 


290,364 

3,821 
1,010 
6,808 
10,087 
3,969 

1,920 
239 
504 

3,526 
10,221 

1,789 
16,246 
6,977 
3,797 
8,776 

8,920 
2,471 
990 
1,788 
6,942 

11,261 
6,346 
3,971 
9,846 
3,166 

3,873 

172 

815 

6,192 

1,435 

12,322 

7,682 

4,391 

4,783 

13,202 

16,630 
1,620 

24;  000 

880 

8,312 

5,111 

7,601 

12,449 

1,975 

452 

3,038 
3,897 
5,843 
7,010 
488 

800 


138,986 

2,020 
556 
1,524 
B,599 
1,545 

851 

125 

1,049 

1,125 

3,777 

764 
7,628 
3,746 
3,606 
3,808 

3,403 
2,337 
765 
1,496 
3,465 

4,822 
3,566 
2,156 
4,562 
1,032 

2,290 

533 

2,068 

461 

7,660 
5,119 
3,970 
1,478 
6,310 

4,964 
1,549 
7,772 
631 
2,161 

1,140 
2,975 
7,274 
1,844 
465 

2,420 
2,141 
1,552 
3,279 
400 

193 


5,394 

14 

8 

596 
40 

211 

182 

4 

110 

11 
457 
104 

150 
39 

23 

35 

4 

81 

3ez 

352 

47 

1 

75 

8 

37 
1 
5 

10 
4 

920 

162 

61 

14 

238 

58 

331 
36 
23 

3 

124 

52 

19 

3 

54 

62 

15 

207 

2 

19 


191,982 

4,274 

538 

5,413 

5,858 
1,871 

1,237 

143 

423 

2,465 

4,924 

1,135 
10,509 
3,476 
1,063 
5,045 

11,161 

3,630 

762 

862 

4,589 

5,945 
4,161 
3,783 
5,209 
1,130 

1,958 

38 

703 

5,278 

1,646 

8,915 
8,882 
3,370 
2,044 
8,188 

8,489 

593 

15,924 

622 

3,809 

3,589 

4,763 

8,066 

905 

323 

3,158 
1,766 
4,301 
4,593 
353 


93,487  93,060 


5,435 


{   1) 


1,304 

305 

2,609 

2,548 

770 

659 

65 

172 

928 

1,106 

521 
5,534 
2,030 

522 
2,736 

5,254 

1,474 

459 

445 

2,055 

3,068 
2,099 

1,416 

2,866 

516 

1,047 
17 

363 
2,983 

688 

5,154 
4,719 
1,044 
857 
4,474 

4,661 
366 

8,493 
329 

1,072 

1,912 

1,991 

3,602 

580 

149 

1,150 

806 

3,192 

2,250 

125 


2,888 
221 

2,599 
3,158 
1,059 

486 

74 

243 

1,461 

3,694 

576 
4,700 
1,376 

517 
2,123 

5,500 

2,056 

249 

386 

2,352 

2,737 
1,943 
2,296 
2,189 
578 

860 

19 

300 

2,134 

896 

3,577 
3,950 
2,206 
1,149 
3,487 

3,594 
320 

6,887 
243 

2,602 

1,602 

2,679 

4,382 

296 

171 

1,898 
932 
983 

2,212 
220 


82 

2) 

12 

3) 

205 

4) 

152 

5) 

42 

6) 

92 

7) 

4 

8) 

8 

9) 

76 

10) 

124 

n) 

38 

12) 

275 

l13) 

70 

14) 

24 

15) 

184 

16) 

407 

(17) 

100 

18) 

54 

19) 

31 

20) 

182 

[21) 

140 

[22) 

119 

23) 

71 

24) 

154 

25) 

36 

[26) 

51 

27) 

2 

28) 

40 

29) 

161 

.30) 

62 

31) 

184 

32) 

213 

33) 

120 

34) 

38 

35) 

227 

36) 

234 

37) 

7 

38) 

544 

39) 

50 

40) 

135 

41) 

75 

42) 

93 

43) 

82 

44) 

29 

45) 

3 

46) 

no 

47) 

28            ( 

48) 

126 

49) 

131             ( 

50) 

8 

51) 

(52) 


4654  0-37- 
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I  A  e  L  c  VI 

HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  PERSONS  EUPLOYEO  ON  IPA  PRO.IECTS,  BY  TYPES  OF   PROJECTS 
MONTH  ENDIMS  APRIL  30,  1937 


(SUBJECT    TO    ReVI 

SION) 

Line 

TYPE   OF    PROJECT 

HOURS 

EARNINQ6 

AVERAOE 

HOURLY 

EARNIMOS 

LINE 

No. 

NUIWER 

PERCENT 

Amount               percent 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(-»)                          (5) 

(6) 

( 1) 

(  2 
(  3 
(* 
(5 
(  6 
(7 
(  8 
(9 
(10 

(11 
(12 
(13 

(14 
(15 
(16 
(17 
(IB 
(19 

(20 
(21 
(22 
(23 

(24 
(25 
(26 
(27 
(28 
(29 

(30 
(31 
(32 
(33 
(34 

(35 
(36 
(37 
(38 

(39 
(40 
(41 
(42 

(43 
(44 
(45 
(46 

(47 
(48 
(49 
(50 


GRAND   TOTAL  A/ 


HieH«AYE,    ROAO^AND    STREETS 
HIGHWAYS   -  PRIMARY    ROADS 

FARU-TO-MARKET   and   other   secondary   ROADS 
STREETS   AND   ALLEYS 
SIDEWALKS,    CuneS,   AND    PATHS 
ROADSIDE    IMPROVEMENTS 
BRIOCES    and   VIADUCTS 
QRADE-CROSSI NO    ELIMINATION 
OTHER    C/ 

Public  Buildings 
Administrative 

Charitable,  hedical^ano  mental  institutions 
educational 
social  amd  recreational 

FEDERAL  aOVT.  (iNCL.  MILITARY  AND  NAVAl) 

Improvement  of  grounds 

HOUSING 
OTHER  C/ 

PARKS  AND  OTHER  RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 
PLAYGROUNDS  AND  ATHLETIC  FIELDS 
PARKS 
OTHER  C/ 

conservation 
forestaticn 

Erosion  control  and  land  utilization 
irrigation  and  water  conservation 
Plant,  crop,  and  livestock  conservation 

OTHER  C/ 

SEWER  SYSTEMS  AND  OTHER  UTILITIES 
WATER  PURIFICATION  AND  SUPPLY 
SEWER  SYSTEMS 
ELECTRIC  UTILITIES 
OTHtR  C/ 

AIRPORTS  AND  OTHER  TRANSPORTATION 
AIRPORTS  AND  AIRWAYS 
NAVIGATION 
OTHER  C/ 

WHITE  COLLAR 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL 
PROFESS  I CNAL  AND  CLERICAL 

GOODS 
SEWING 
CANNING 
OTHER  C/ 

SANITATION  AND  HEALTH 

ELIMINATION  OF  STREAM  POLLUTION 
MOSQUITO  ERADICATION 
OTHER  S/ 


(51)    MISCELLANEOUS 


224,837,334 

100.0 

♦113,777,634 

100.0 

».506 

(   1) 

78,790,704 

35.1 

35,497,168 

31.3 

.451 

(  2) 

1,277,429 

0.6 

507,885 

0.5 

.398 

(   3) 

28,286,255 

12.6 

11,137,342 

9.8 

.394 

(4) 

14,739,287 

6.6 

7,507,082 

6.6 

.509 

(5) 

2,696,131 

1.2 

1,432,048 

1.3 

.531 

(6) 

7,073,146 

3.1 

3,815,200 

3.4 

.539 

(7) 

1,207,537 

0.5 

616,130 

0.5 

.510 

(   8) 

7,976 

1/ 

4,333 

S/ 

.543 

(   9) 

23,500,943 

10.5 

10,477,148 

9.2 

.446 

(10) 

18,127,706 
2,224,385 

8.1 
1.0 

11,637,083 
1,631,957 

10.2 
1.4 

.642 
.734 

(11) 
(12) 

1,447,359 

0.7 

1,102,305 

1.0 

.762 

(13) 

5,685,451 

2.5 

3,603,927 

3.2 

.634 

(14) 

3,029,305 

1.4 

1,777,845 

1.6 

.587 

(15) 

1,603,088 

0.7 

1,155,241 

1.0 

.721 

(16) 

2,311,104 

1.0 

1,144,649 

1.0 

.495 

(17) 

447,261 

0.2 

276,641 

0.2 

.619 

(18) 

1 ,379,753 

0.6 

944,518 

0.8 

.685 

(19) 

18,596,177 
2,609,235 

8.3 
1.2 

10,931,064 
1,367,343 

9.6 
1.2 

.588 
.524 

(20) 
(21) 

9,478,753 

4.2 

5,197,523 

4.6 

.548 

(22) 

6,508,189 

2.9 

4,366,218 

3.8 

.671 

(23) 

11,219,402 
267,918 

5.0 
0.1 

5,325,985 
138,872 

4.7 
0.1 

.475 
.518 

(24) 
(25) 

571,991 

0.3 

292,271 

0.3 

.511 

(26) 

8,312,384 

3.7 

3,902,554 

3.4 

.469 

(27) 

620,643 

0.3 

31 3,870 

0.3 

.506 

(28) 

1,446,466 

0.6 

678,418 

0.6 

.469 

(29) 

22,310,665 
4,772,724 

9.9 
2.1 

11,685,973 
2,481,597 

10.3 
2.2 

.524 
.520 

(30) 
(31) 

16,277,762 

7.2 

8.566.816 

7.6 

.526 

(32) 

428,891 

0.2 

266,478 

0.2 

.621 

(33) 

831,288 

0.4 

371,082 

0.3 

.446 

(34) 

4,037,534 
3,275,923 

1.8 

1.4 

2,187,456 
1 ,710,831 

1.9 
1.5 

.542 
.522 

(35) 
(36) 

613,990 

0.3 

393,342 

0.3 

.641 

(37) 

147,621 

0.1 

83,283 

0.1 

.564 

(38) 

25,722,275 

11.5 

17,166,963 

15.1 

.667 

(39) 

4,589,323 

2.1 

3,246,472 

2.9 

.707 

(40) 

5,099,401 

2.3 

3,077,380 

2.7 

.603 

(41) 

16,033,551 

7.1 

10,843,111 

9.5 

.676 

(42) 

30,128,366 
26,623,399 

13.4 
11.8 

12,135,428 
10,453,213 

10.7 
9.2 

.403 
.393 

(43) 

(44) 

177,868 

0.1 

72,604 

0.1 

.408 

(45) 

3,327,099 

1.5 

1,609,611 

1.4 

.484 

(46) 

6,510,220 
268,283 

2.9 

0.1 

2,754,861 
121,792 

2.4 
0.1 

.423 
.454 

(47) 
(48) 

2,705,747 

1.2 

1,032,146 

0.9 

.381 

(49) 

3,536,190 

1.6 

1,600,923 

1.4 

.453 

(50) 

8,901,500 

4.0 

4,282,062 

3.6 

.481 

(51) 

A/   INCLUDED  IN  THE  GRAND  TOTALS  BUT  HOT  DISTRIBUTED  BY  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS  ARE  HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  ON  WPA  PROJECTS  IN  HAWAII,  AMOUNTING  TO 

492,785  AND  $173,571,  RESPECTIVELY. 

B/      less  than  ONE-TWENTIETH  OF  ONE  PERCENT. 

C/   INCLUDES  PROJECTS  CLASSIFIABLE  UNDER  MORE  THAN  ONE  OF  THE  HEADINGS  ABOVE. 

WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
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(Subject  to  revision) 

LINE 

Type  of  Project 

HOURS 

EARNINSS 

AVERASE 

HOURLY 

EARNINGS 

LINE 

NO. 

NUMBER               Percent 

Amount                 percent 

NO. 

(1) 

(2)                         (3) 

C)                           (5) 

(6) 

(   1)  GRAND   TOTAL   A/ 

(  2)  hishways,  r0a08,  and  streets 

(  3)  hishvays  -  primary  roads 

(  4)  farm-to-uarket  and  other  secondary  roads 

(  5)  streets  and  alleys 

(  6)  sldevalks,  curbs,and  paths 

(  7)  Roadside  improvements 

(    8)  BRIDSES    and    VIADUCTS 

(    9)  GRADE-CROSS  I  NO   ELIMINATION 

(10)  OTHER  £/ 

(11)  PUBLIC    BUILDINGS 

(12)  ADMINISTRATIVE 

(13)  CHARITABLE,    MEDICAL,AND    MENTAL    INSTITUTIONS 

(14)  EDUCATIONAL 

(15)  SOCIAL  AND  RECREATIONAL 

(16)  FEDERAL  GOVT.  (iNCL.  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL) 

(17)  IMPROVEMENT  OF  GROUNDS 

(18)  HOUSING 

(19)  OTHER  £/ 

(20)  PARKS  AND  OTHER  RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 

(21)  PlAYQROUNOS  AND  ATHLETIC  FIELDS 

(22)  PARKS 

(23)  OTHER  £/ 

(24)  conservation 

(25)  forestation 

(26)  Erosion  control  and  land  utilization 

(27)  irrigation  and  hater  conservation 

(28)  Plant,  crop  and  livestock  conservation 

(29)  OTHER  £/ 

(30)  SEWER  Systems  and  other  Utilities 

(31)  lATCR  PURIFICATIOn  ANO  SUPPLY 

(32)  SEVER   SYSTEMS 

(33)  Electric  UTILITIES 

(34)  OTHER    Z/ 

(35)  AIRPORTS   ANO   OTHER    TRANSPORTATION 

(36)  AIRPORTS    AND    AIRWAYS 

(37)  NAVIGATION 

(38)  OTHER  5/ 

(39)  IHITE   COLLAR 

(40)  EDUCATIONAL 

(41)  PROFESSIONAL    AND   CLERICAL  ^ 

(42)  GOODS 

(43)  SEWING 

(44)  CANNING 

(45)  OTHER  ^ 

(46)  SANITATION    ANO    HEALTH 

(47)  ELIMINATION   OF   STREAM   POLLUTION 

(48)  MOSQUITO    ERADICATION 

(49)  OTHER  Jg/ 

(50)  MISCELLANEOUS 


4,913,245,472 

100.0 

♦2,293,907,317 

100.0 

».467 

(1) 

1,815,449,371 

37.0 

755,078,313 

32.9 

.416 

(Z) 

29,31 1 ,250 

0.6 

11,581,689 

0.5 

.395 

(3) 

636,541,028 

13.0 

229,180,350 

10.0 

.360 

(4) 

410,436,161 

8.3 

192,041,381 

8.4 

.468 

(5) 

63,518,847 

1.3 

31  ,147,239 

1.3 

.490 

(  6) 

195,892,942 

4.0 

96,893,906 

4.2 

.495 

(7) 

32,488,365 

0.7 

15,378,991 

0.7 

.473 

(8) 

278,219 

y 

121,420 

B/ 

.436 

(9) 

446,982,559 

9.1 

178,733,337 

7.8 

.400 

(10) 

416,375,070 

8^ 

239,224,800 

10.4 

.575 

(n) 

51,707,637 

1.1 

35,528,302 

1.5 

.687 

(12) 

40,362,178 

0.8 

26,665,339 

1.2 

.661 

(13) 

133,033,170 

2.7 

76,847,634 

3.3 

.578 

(14) 

63,374,619 

1.3 

32,359,297 

1.4 

.511 

(15) 

27,ll9,062 

0.5 

16,306,579 

0.7 

.601 

(16) 

62,519,706 

1.3 

27,295,716 

1.2 

.437 

(17) 

10,318,832 

0.2 

6,417,634 

0.3 

.622 

(18) 

27,939,864 

0.6 

17,804,299 

0.8 

.637 

(19) 

503,943,763 
77,479,055 

10.2 
1.6 

270,293,888 
36,754,229 

11.8 
1.6 

.536 
.474 

(20) 
(21) 

246,700,475 

5.0 

120,618,857 

5.3 

.489 

(22) 

179,764,233 

3.6 

112,920,802 

4.9 

.628 

(23) 

258,588,399 
9,242,697 

5.3 

0.2 

111,321,678 
3,784,993 

4.9 
0.2 

.430 
.410 

(24) 
(25) 

13,662,478 

0.3 

6,228,035 

0.3 

.456 

(2fi) 

187,636,448 

3.8 

81,196,421 

3.5 

.433 

(27) 

8,159,294 

0.2 

4,015,385 

0.2 

.492 

(28) 

39,887,482 

0.8 

16,096,844 

0.7 

.404 

(29) 

419,057,174 

8.5 

201,515,006 

8.8 

.481 

(30) 

93,393,028 

1.9 

44,402,652 

1.9 

.475 

(31) 

300,109,745 

6.1 

145,028,374 

6.3 

.483 

(32) 

7,658,483 

0.1 

4,113,416 

0.2 

.537 

(33) 

17,895,918 

0.4 

7,970,564 

0.4 

.445 

(34) 

97,375,906 
79,614,479 

2.0 
1.6 

48,245,528 
37,795,173 

2.1 
1.7 

,495 
.475 

(35) 
(36) 

12,199,817 

0.3 

7,621 ,225 

0.3 

.625 

(37) 

5,561,610 

0.1 

2,829,130 

0.1 

.509 

(38) 

476,030,988 
95,055,471 

9.7 
1.9 

304,128,226 
62,966,593 

13.3 
2.8 

.639 
.662 

(39) 
(40) 

380,975,517 

7.8 

241,161,633 

10.5 

.633 

(41) 

602,709,849 

12.3 

230,717,969 

10.1 

.383 

(42) 

522,942,051 

10.7 

195,778,698 

8.5 

.374 

(43) 

4,491,896 

0.1 

1,732,386 

0.1 

.386 

(44) 

75,275,902 

1.5 

33,206,885 

1.5 

.441 

(45) 

163,122,256 
5,576,668 

3.3 
0.1 

62,848,832 
2,570,241 

2tl 
0.1 

.385 
.461 

(46) 
(47) 

75,426,936 

1.5 

26,613,282 

1.1 

.353 

(48) 

82,118,652 

1.7 

33,665,309 

1.5 

.410 

(49) 

155,664,367 

3.2 

68,814,713 

3.0 

.442 

(50) 

A/      INCLUDCO    IN    THE  GRAND    TOTALS   BUT   NOT   DISTRIBUTED    BY    TYPES   OF   PROJECTS    ARE   HOURS   AND    EARNINGS    ON   WPA    PROJECTS    IN   HAWAII    AMOUNTING    TO 
4,928.329  ANO  $1,718,364.    REtPECTIVELT. 

i/     Leas    THAN   ONE-TWENTIETH   OF   ONE   PERCENT. 

C/      INCLUDE*   PROJECTS   CLASSIFIABLE   UNDER  MORE    THAN   ONE   OF    THE  HEAOINSB   ABOVE. 

0/      INCLUOH    RECREATIONAL   PROJECTS. 

■ORKS   PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRESS  REPORT,   June  1937 
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TABLE     VIII 
HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  POtSONS  EUPLOYCD  ON  fPA  PROJECTS,  BY  STATES 

MONTH   ENDING   APRIL  30,   1937 
(SUBJECT   TO  Revi»IOIl) 


LINE 

STATt 

HOUR* 

EARNINat 

AvDIME 

HOURLY 
CAPNINSS 

LiNC 

NO. 

NUHSER 

PCRCCNT 

Amount 

PCRcorr 

NO. 

(1) 

(2J 

(3) 

{*) 

(5) 

(6) 

(1) 


TOTAL 


(2) 

ALABAak 

o: 

Arizona 

(< 

Arkansas 

( =: 

CALirORNIA 

(  6) 

COLORADO 

(7) 

eoNNECTieUT 

(  e: 

DELASARE 

(s: 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

(io: 

FLORIDA 

(11) 

BEOROIA 

(«) 

IDAHO 

(13 : 

ILLINOIS 

(14: 

INDIANA 

(is: 

lou 

(16) 

KANSAS 

(17) 

KENTUCKY 

(is: 

LOUISIANA 

(19: 

MAINE 

(20 

MARYLAND 

(21) 

MASSACHUSCTTS 

(K) 

MICHIGAN 

(23 

MINNESOTA 

(24 

MISSISSIPPI 

(25 

MISSOURI 

(26) 

MONTANA 

(27 

NEBRASKA 

(28 

NEVADA 

(29 

NE«   HAUPSHIRE 

(30 

NEW  JERSEY 

(311 

NE«   MEXICO 

(32 

New   YORK   CITY 

(33 

NEW  YORK    (EXCL.   N.Y.C 

.) 

(34 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

(35 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

(36 

OHIO 

(37 

OKLAHOilA 

(38 

ORCaON 

(39 

PENNSYLVAN |A 

(40 

RHODE    ISLAND 

(41 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

(42 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

(43 

1      TENNESSEE 

(44 

1      TEXAS 

(45 

1      UTAH 

(46 

VERMONT 

(47 

1      VIRSINIA 

(48 

1      lASHINOTON 

(49 

1      IE8T   VIRSINIA 

(» 

1     IISCONSIN 

(51 

1     lYOHINO 

(52 

1      HA«A 1 1 

224,837,334 

2,889,617 

783,382 

2,850,370 

10,971,791 

2,730,818 

1,957,172 

236,078 

817,346 

2,728,593 

3,506,285 

754,318 

15,407,405 
6,798,834 
2,449,045 
4,114,906 

5,268,745 
3,535,423 
864,940 
1,486,564 
9,303,181 

6,836,569 
5,259,476 
2,317,238 
8,414,380 
950,030 

2,723,868 

160,148 

806,060 

8,588,964 

1,051,874 

18,673,235 
8,603,392 
2,818,021 
1,531,951 

13,813,660 

4,696,084 
1,588,938 
23,201,216 
1,250,614 
2,662,579 

2,065,178 

3,327,854 

7,976,859 

774,826 

489,867 

2,802,218 
3,082,280 
3,601,736 
4,518,173 
301,948 

492,785 


100.0 

1.3 
0^ 
1.3 
4«9 
1.2 

0.9 
0.1 
0.4 
1.2 

1.6 

0.3 
6.9 
3.0 
1.1 
1.8 

2.3 
1.S 

0.4 
0.7 
4.f 

3.0 
2.3 
1.0 
3.8 
0.4 

1.2 
0.1 
0.4 
3.8 
0.5 

8.3 
3.8 
1.3 

0.7 
6.2 

2.1 
0.7 
10.3 
0.6 
1.2 

0.9 
1.5 
3.5 

0.3 
0.2 

1.2 
1.4 
1.« 

e.o 

0.1 

0.2 


$113,777,634 

917,901 

442,164 

877,529 

6,627,938 

1 ,363,570 

1,182,385 
103,930 
391,765 
910,282 

1,114,205 

359,553 
8,043,513 
3,593,909 
1,137,891 
1,606,249 

1,479,348 

1,326,844 

346,380 

617,024 

6,107,699 

3,409,043 
2,780,276 

753,583 
3,466,125 

664,197 

1 ,079,810 
103,266 
380,821 

5,157,769 
423,600 

13,875,395 

4,779,597 

797,944 

702,270 

7,413,987 

1,660,842 

910,706 

13,209,530 

657,557 

753,386 

786,257 
856,466 
2,530,678 
460,941 
200,614 

784,074 
1,829,796 
1,649,389 
2,818,545 

152,520 

173,571 


100,0 

0.8 
0.4 
0.8 
5.8 
1.2 

1.0 
0.1 
0.3 
0.8 
1.0 

0.3 
7.1 
3.2 
1.0 
1.4 

1.3 
1.2 
0.3 
0.5 
5.4 

3.0 
2.4 
0.7 
3.0 
0.6 

0.9 
0.1 
0.3 
4.5 
0.4 

12.2 
4.2 
0.7 
0.6 
6.5 

1.5 
0.8 
11.8 
0.6 
0.7 

0.7 

oa 

2.2 

0.4 
0.2 

0.7 
1.C 

1.4 
2.5 
0.1 

0.2 


t  .506 


(1) 


.318 

(2) 

.564 

(3) 

.308 

(4) 

.604 

(5) 

.499 

(6) 

.604 

(  7) 

.440 

(8) 

.479 

(9) 

.334 

(10) 

.318 

(11) 

.477 

(12) 

.522 

(13) 

.529 

(14) 

.465 

(15) 

.390 

(16) 

.281 

(17) 

.375 

(18) 

.400 

(19) 

.415 

(20) 

.657 

(21) 

.499 

(22) 

.529 

(23) 

.325 

(24) 

.412 

(25) 

.9)9 

(26) 

.396 

(27) 

.645 

(28) 

.472 

(29) 

.601 

(30) 

.407 

(31) 

.743 

(32) 

.556 

(33) 

.283 

(34) 

.458 

(35) 

.537 

(36) 

.354 

(37) 

.573 

(38) 

.569 

(39) 

.526 

(40) 

.283 

(41) 

.381 

42) 
43) 

.257 

.317 

(44) 

.595 

(45) 

.410 

(4«) 

.280 

(47) 

.594 

(48) 

.458 

(49) 

.624 

(SO) 

.505 

(51) 

.352 


(S) 
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Lime 

STATK 

HeuMe 

EARNIMQ* 

AVERAse 

HOURLT 

EARNINB* 

LlMC 

NO. 

Nuaaoi 

Amouht 

PaiCCNT 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(=1 

_     .w 

(1) 


TOTAL 


(2 

1     AUMW 

(3 

Aribma 

(<♦ 

Akkansac 

(5 

CALiremiA 

(   6 

COLORADO 

(7 

CONNECTICUT 

(8 

DeUWARE 

(9 

DISTHICT  of  COLt,\jB|A 

(10 

FtORIM 

(11 

SEOROIA 

(12 

IDAHO 

(13 

ILLINOIS 

(14 

INDIANA 

(15 

IO«A 

(16 

lOkNSAS 

(17 

Katncxt 

(18 

LOUISIANA 

(19 

MAINE 

(20 

VARYLANO 

(21 

IIAS6ACHUSETTB 

(22) 

HicaieAH 

(23 

MINNESOTA 

(24 

UlSSISSIFPI 

(25 

MISSOURI 

(26) 

MONTANA 

(27) 

NEBRASKA 

(28 

NEVADA 

(29 

NE«   HAMPSHIRC 

(30 

NEW  JERSEY 

(31) 

NE«  MEXICO 

(32) 

HE«   YORK  CITY 

(33 

Nn   YORK    (EXCL.   M.Y.C 

) 

(34 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

(35 

NORTM  DAKOTA 

(36] 

OHIO 

(37) 

Oklahoma 

(38 

ORES  ON 

(S9 

PENMSYLVANIA 

(40 

RHODE    ISLAND 

(41) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

(42) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

(43 

Tennesscc 

(44 

TEXAS 

(45 

UTAH 

(46 

VERHONT 

(47) 

VIRBINIA 

(48 

■ASHlnSTON 

(49 

REST   VIRSINIA 

(SO 

IISCONSIN 

(51 

lYOBIHS 

(52 

HASAII 

4,913,245,472 

76 

,736 

,811 

19 

,160 

,889 

70 

,151 

,163 

225 

,937 

,016 

ei 

,156 

,996 

43 

,871 

,609 

5 

,416 

,354 

16 

,866 

,909 

59 

,925 

,509 

79 

,372 

,9« 

16 

,960 

,002 

329 

,210 

,677 

157 

,503 

,065 

50 

,974 

,074 

81 

,300 

.483 

101 

,511 

,850 

76 

,902 

,788 

17 

,321 

,333 

33 

,533 

,381 

190 

,984 

824 

162 

,665 

711 

111 

,454 

,991 

52 

,703 

169 

157 

809 

,737 

21 

,751 

003 

44 

,986 

944 

3 

,397 

026 

16 

256 

996 

170 

,847 

806 

20 

,872, 

471 

482 

961 

939 

201 

986, 

786 

« 

,969, 

800 

35 

,1« 

943 

320, 

,488, 

474 

117 

,233 

812 

31 

,237 

9o5 

492 

557 

633 

26 

834, 

457 

58 

,860, 

496 

46 

031, 

129 

81 

893 

368 

154 

078 

644 

21 

,080 

335 

9 

,827, 

364 

61 

,616 

127 

58 

,130 

720 

78 

,808 

806 

100 

,908 

232 

9 

,087, 

580 

4,928,329 


100.0 

1.6 
0.4 
1.4 
4.6 

1.2 

1.0 
0.1 
0.3 
1.2 
1*« 

».3 
6.7 
3.2 

1.0 
1.7 

2.1 
1.C 
0.4 
0.7 
3.9 

3.3 

2.3 
1.1 
3.2 

0.4 

0.9 
0.1 
0.3 
3.5 
0.4 

9*4 
4.1 
1.3 
0.7 
6.5 

e.4 

o.e 

10.0 
0.5 
1.2 

0.9 
1.7 
3.1 
0.4 
0.2 

1.3 
1.2 
1.6 
2.1 
0.2 

0.1 


12,293,907,317 

20,813,318 

8,562,075 

17,466,198 

125,599,084 

27,765,901 

25,245,099 

2,215,798 

7,925,227 

17,626,021 

23,043,314 

6,864,790 

155,402,108 

72,137,919 

21,728,179 

28,544,399 

25,795,316 

26,541,447 

6,931,490 

13,333,330 

115,405,177 

75,296,278 
54,955,080 
14,350,514 
60,687,789 
13,806,516 

17,352,321 
1,944,569 
6,890,596 

93,485,448 
7,906,217 

324,342,757 

106,972,929 

15,840,478 

14,682,194 

1 60,328,578 

33,488,822 

16,116,871 
263,082,484 
12,427,185  . 
14,516,390 

16,616,800 
19,686,292 
43,076,423 
10,014,146 
3,569,587 

15,944,825 
30,813,280 
32,982,569 
58,814,111 
3,838,714 

1,718,364 


100.0 

0.9 
0.4 
0.7 
5.5 
1.2 

1.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.8 
1.0 

0.3 
6.8 
3.1 
0.9 
1.2 

1.1 

1.8 
0.3 
0.6 
5.0 

3a 

2.4 
0.6 
2.« 
0*6 

0.8 
0.1 
0.3 
4.1 
0.3 

14.1 
4,7 
0.7 
0.6 
7.0 

1.S 
0.7 
11.5 
0.5 
0.6 

0.7 
0.9 
1.9 
0*4 
0.2 

0.7 
1.3 
1«4 
2.6 
0.2 

0.1 


t  .467 


(1) 


.271 

(2) 

.447 

(3) 

.249 

(4) 

.556 

(5) 

.454 

(6) 

.575 

(7) 

.409 

(8) 

.434 

(9) 

.294 

(10) 

.290 

(11) 

.405 

(12) 

.472 

(13) 

.458 

(14) 

.426 

(15) 

.351 

(16) 

.254 

(17) 

.345 

(10) 

.400 

(19) 

.39U 

(20) 

.577 

(21) 

.463 

(22) 

.493 

(23) 

.272 

(24) 

.385 

(25) 

.635 

(26) 

.386 

27) 
28) 

.572 

.424 

(29) 

.547 

(30) 

J79 

(31) 

.701 

(32) 

.530 

(33) 

.256 

(34) 

.418 

(35) 

.500 

(36) 

.286 

(37) 

.516 

(38) 

.534 

(39) 
(40 

.463 

.247 

(41) 

.361 

(42) 

.240 

(43) 

.280 

(44) 

.475 

(45) 

.363 

(46) 

.259 

(47) 

.!S0 

(48) 

.419 

(49) 

.583 

(50) 

.422 

(51) 

.349 


(52) 
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TABLE     X 
ALLOCATIONS  UNDER   THE  ERA  ACTS  OF  1935  AND  1936  FOR  WORK  PROJECTS  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES,   BY  AGENCIES  &/ 

THROuaH  Mav  31,   1937 


AppW0Pal«TION 


Purpose 


Line 

No. 


ASENCY 


TOTAL 

Allocatioiw 


ERA    Act 
OF   1935 


ERA   ACT 
OF  1936 


•OSK 

Projects 


LINE 


Other  fl/  No. 


JdL 


iiL 


(3) 


i±L 


15L 


i£L 


( 1) 

QRANO   TOTAL 

♦6,871,846,025 

14,575,646,417 

12,296,199,608 

♦5,337,921,243 

•1,533,924,782 

(   1) 

(   2) 

DEPARTMfNT    OF   Aanl  CULTURE 

1,033,544,831 

798,824,782 

223,720,049 

7^5,437,399 

297,107,432 

(   2) 

{   3) 

AORI CULTURAL   ECONOMICS 

2,133,760 

- 

2,133,760 

2,133,760 

- 

(   3) 

(4) 

AORI CULTURAL  EnSINEERINQ 

7,143 

7,143 

- 

7,143 

(4) 

(   5) 

Animal  Industry 

1,697,742 

1 ,067,742 

610,000 

1,697,742 

- 

(   5) 

(    6) 

BioLOOiCAL  Survey 

2,278,787 

703,077 

1,575,710 

1,853,799 

424,988 

(   6) 

(  7) 

DAIRY  Industry 

2,990 

2,990 

- 

2,990 

- 

(7) 

(8) 

Entomolosy  and  Plant  Quarantine 

26,244,966 

13,749,934 

12,495,032 

26,244,966 

- 

(   8) 

(9) 

Extension  Service  S/ 

2,004,059 

2,004,059 

- 

4,069 

2,000,000 

(   9) 

(10) 

Forest  Service 

42,303,875 

25,618,625 

16,685,250 

31,228,875 

11,075,000 

(10) 

(n) 

Home  Economics 

1,374,999 

- 

1,374,999 

1,374,999 

- 

(11) 

(12) 

Plant  Industry 

39,770 

39,770 

- 

39,770 

- 

(12) 

(13) 

Public  Roaos 

509,582,076 

499,621,865 

9,960,211 

500,960,211 

8,621,865 

(13) 

(14) 

Resettlement  Administration 

398,442/104 

226,801,073 

171,641,331 

134,377,331 

264,065,073 

(14) 

(15) 

Soil  conservation  Service 

25,492,959 

19,254,198 

6,238,761 

25,492,959 

- 

(15) 

(16) 

weather  Bureau 

18,795 

18,795 

- 

18,795 

- 

(16) 

(17) 

Sencral  administrative  expenses 

10,920,506 

9,915,511 

1,004,995 

~ 

10,920,306 

(17) 

(18) 

Advisory  CoiaiiTTEe  on  Allotments 

17,128 

17,128 

- 

- 

17,128 

(18) 

(19) 

Alley  Ovellinq  Authority 

440,194 

440,194 

- 

440,194 

- 

(19) 

(20) 

U.  s.  Civil  Service  coimission 

119,541 

119,541 

- 

- 

119,541 

(20) 

(21) 

Department  of  Coiwcrce 
census 

12,040,572 
11,017,448 

8,955,072 
8,231,948 

3.085.500 
2,786,500 

11i86?»572 
11,017,448 

778.000 

(21) 

(22) 

- 

(22) 

(23) 

Fisheries 

151,095 

151,095 

- 

151,095 

- 

(23) 

(24) 

Industrial  Economics 

100,000 

100,000 

- 

- 

100,000 

(24) 

(25) 

LlSHTHOUaES 

19,029 

19,029 

- 

19,029 

- 

(25) 

(26) 

Standards 

75,000 

75,000 

- 

75,000 

- 

(26) 

(27) 

General  aoministrativc  expenses 

678,000 

378,000 

300,000 

- 

678,000 

(27) 

(23) 

Coordinator  for  Industrial  Cooperation 

182,650 

182,650 

- 

- 

182,650 

(28) 

(29) 

Emergency  conservation  iork 

594,969,951 

594,969,951 

- 

303,798,700 

1,171,251 

(29) 

(30) 

EHPLaVEEB*    CCHPENEATION   COMMISSION 

27,000,000 

13,800,000 

13,200,000 

- 

27,000,000 

(30) 

(31) 

Farm  Credit  Aomihistration 

17,300,000 

17,300,000 

- 

- 

17,300,000 

(31) 

(32) 

Federal  Emerqemcy  Reucf  Administration 

935,005,625 

935,005,625 

- 

- 

935,006,625 

(32) 

(33) 

General  Accounting  Office 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

- 

10,000,000 

(33) 

(34) 

Department  of  the  interior 

134.084.652 

113.849.384 

20.??5,268 

125.g75,2» 

8,809,422 

(34) 

(35) 

Alaska  Road  CoMiiiseioN 

1,121,500 

671,500 

450,000 

1,121,500 

- 

(35) 

(36) 

bituminous  Coal  Commission 

70,583 

70,583 

- 

70,583 

- 

(36) 

(37) 

Office  op  Education 

2,376,858 

1,880,328 

496,530 

2,376,858 

- 

(37) 

(38) 

Geological  Survey 

113,913 

113,913 

- 

113,913 

- 

(38) 

(39) 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs 

2,231,073 

2,231,073 

- 

1,894,750 

336,323 

(39) 

(40) 

National  Park  Service 

22,865,190 

10,709,073 

12,155,117 

20,408,542 

2,456,648 

(40) 

(41) 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Admn. 

41,223,686 

34,868,395 

6,355,291 

38,507,671 

2,716,015 

(41) 

(42) 

Reclamation 

60,147,000 

60,147,000 

- 

60,147,000 

- 

(42) 

(43) 

St.  Elizabeths  hospital 

9,453 

9,453 

- 

9,453 

- 

(43) 

(44) 

Temporary  Gov't,  of  virgin  Islands 

604,600 

604,600 

- 

604,600 

- 

(44) 

(45) 

Territories  ano  Island  possessions 

20,360 

- 

20,360 

20,360 

~ 

(45) 

(46) 

General  administrative  expenses 

3.300,436 

2,543,466 

756,970 

■" 

3,300,436 

(46) 

V  Based  on  varrants  approved  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

g/  Includes  direct r elief,  rural  rehabilitation,  land  purchase,  employees'  compensation  fund,  revolving  fund  for  purchase  of 

materials  and  supplies,  ano  administrative  expenses. 
S/  iNCLuocB  Congressional  Allocation  of  $2,000,00  for  wiho  erosion  control. 
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TABLE 
ALLOCATIONS  UNDER  THE  ERA  ACTS  OF  1935  AND  1936 


X    (Concluded) 

FOR  WORK  PROJECTS  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES,  BY  AGENCIES  k/ 


Through  uay  31,  1937 


AaENCY 

TOTAL 

Allocations 

Appropriation 

Purpose 

Line 

NO. 

ERA  ACT                       ERA  ACT 
?F  1935                     OF  1936 

«ORK 

PROJECTS               Other  b/ 

line 

NO. 

(1) 

(2) 

13)                               (4) 

|5)                            (6) 

(  1)  Oeparthent  of  justice 

(  2)  departhent  of  Iasor 

(  3)    u.  S.  Employment  service 

(  4]      IMHISRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION 

(  5)      LABOR  STATISTICS 

(  6)      SECRETARY'S  OFFICE 

(  7)      SEHERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

(  8)  LIBRARY  OF  CONSRESS 

(  9)  NATIONAL  EMEROENCV  COUNCIL 

(10)  NATIONAL  RESOURCES  COIMITTEE 

(11)  DEPARTMENT  OF  TNE  NAVY 

(12)  YARDS  AND  DOCKS 

(13)  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

(14)  PRISON  IMDMSTRIES  REOROANIZATION  AOMN. 

(15)  PUBLIC  fORKS  ADMINISTRATION 

(16)  HOUSINS  DIVISION 

(17)  NON-FEDERAL  DIVISION 

(18)  REVOLViNs  Fund  for  Purchase 

of  materials  and  supplies 

(19)  Rural  Electrification  administration 

(20)  department  OF  State 

(21 )  department  OF  THE  TREASURY 

(22)  U.  S.  COAST  GUARD 

(23)  INTERNAL    REVENUE 

(24)  PROCUREMENT    DIVISION 

(25)  PUBLIC    HEALTH  SERVICE 

(26)  SECRETARY'S   OFFICE 

(27)  GENERAL   ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES 

(28)  VETERAMS'    ADMIMIBTRATION 

(29)  tAR    DEPARTMENT 

(30)  corps  of  ensineers 

(31)  Office  of  cnief  of  Staff 

(32)  quartermaster  corps 

(33)  general  administrative  expenses 

(34)  flonks  prooress  administration 

(35)  fPA  VORK  PROJECTS 

(36)  NVA  PROSRAMS 

(37)  OCNERAL  ABMIHISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


1  1,677,309 

%  1,677,309 

- 

- 

t  1,677,309 

(  1) 

27.775,212 

25,540,401 

175,650 

1,650,000 

200,350 

2oe,eii 

12.135.212 

11,590,401 

175,650 

200,350 
168,811 

t1 5.640.000 
13,950,000 

1,650,000 

40,000 

12.717,357 

891,707 

175,650 

1,650,000 

25,057,855 
24,648,694 

200,350 
208,811 

(  2) 
(  3) 
(4) 
(  5) 
(6) 
(  7) 

568,000 

251,500 

316,500 

568,000 

- 

(  8) 

2,721,959 

2,721,959 

- 

- 

2,721,959 

(  9) 

1,943,764 

1,843,764 

100,000 

- 

1,943,764 

(10) 

34,172,176 

17,365,176 

16,807,000 

16,547,000 

260,000 

33,654,561 
33,654,561 

517,615 
517,615 

(11) 

33,654,561 
517,615 

17,107,561 
257,615 

(12) 
(13) 

223,541 

223,541 

- 

- 

223,541 

(14) 

429,702.166 

429.702.166 

** 

429.702.166 
107,870,289 
321,831,877 

: 

(15) 

107,870,289 
321,831,877 

107,870,289 
321,831,877 

(16) 
(17) 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

- 

- 

3,000,000 

(le) 

15,594,476 

15,594,476 

- 

14,648,628 

945,848 

(19) 

115,000 

- 

115,000 

105,000 

10,000 

(20) 

75,368,537 

39.441 .520 

4,850,950 

3,626,588 

735,784 

2,721,750 

806,447 

26,700,001 

35,927,017 

3,769,176 

2,286,000 

621,841 

29,250,000 

18,450,536 
4,850,950 
7,395,764 
736,784 
4,039,750 
1,428,288 

56,918,001 

968,000 

55,950,001 

(21) 

4,850,950 
7,395,764 
735,784 
5,007,750 
1,428,288 
55,950,001 

(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 

1,233,120 

1 ,233,120 

- 

1,218,120 

15,000 

(28) 

180.352.561 

151,657.392 
130,614,489 

4,500,000 
15,436,384 

1,106,519 

28,695,169 
14.447,149 

13,552,658 
695,362 

173,564,830 

6,787,731 

485,850 

4,500,000 

1,801,881 

(29) 

145,061,638 

4,500,000 

28,989,042 

1,801,881 

144,575,788 
28,989,042 

(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 

3.343.693,060 

1,410.334.995 

1,300,048,034 

39,921,811 

70,365,110 

1,933,358,106 

1,799,606,866 

67,501,239 

66,250,000 

3.207.077.950 

136,615,110 
136,615,110 

(34) 

3,099,654,900 
107,423,050 
136,615,110 

3,099,654,900  fi/ 
107,423,050 

(35) 
(36) 
(37) 

y      BASED  ON  WANRANTS  APPROVED  BY  THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL. 

y      INCLUDES  DIRECT  RELIEF,  RURAL  REHABILITATION,  LAND  PURCHASE,  CHPLOYEEB*  COMPENSATION  FUND,  REVOLVINS  FUND  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  MATERIALS 

AND  SUPPLIES,  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES. 
y      INCLUDES  13,000,000  HADE  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  RESETTLEMENT  AOMIHISTRATION  FOR  RELIEF  IN  DROUSHT  AREAS. 
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LINE 

NO. 


(1) 


(  1)       orand  total 

(  z)     oeparti/cnt  of  agriculture 

(  3}  Agricultural  econouics 

(  4)  Agricultural  enginechino 

(  5}  Animal  iNOueTRv 

(  6)  Biological  Survey 

(  7)  dairy  industry 

(  B)  Entouolooy  and  Plant  Quarantine 

(  9)  ExTENeiON  SERVICE  A/ 

(10)  FOREtT  SERVICE 

(11)  HOME  ECONOIilCe 

(12)  Plant  industry 

(13)  Public  Roads 

(14)  resettlement  administration 

(15)  SOIL  Conservation  Service 
(1«)  WEATHER  Bureau 

(17)  QENCRAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

(ie)  Advisory  committee  on  Allotments 


(19) 
(20) 

(21) 
(22) 

(23; 

(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 

(28) 

(29) 
(30) 
(31) 


TABLE   XI 

status  of  funds  under  the  era  acts  of  193s  and  1936«  by  aoencies 
Through  may  31,  1937 


ERA  Acts  or  1935  and  1936  combined 


OBL.I GAT  IONS 


Expenditures 


ERA   act  or  1936 


(•ARRANT6 
APPROVED ) 

Amount 

or  Allo- 
cations 

AMOUNT 

gr  allo- 

CA  T 1 ONS 

(•ARRANTS- 

approved) 

0BLIQATION8 

EXPENDITURES 

LINE 

NO. 

(2) 

(3) 

N 

(5) 

(6) 

m 

(8) 

(») 

•6,871,646,025       $6,532,647,461  95.1       $6,045,146,777         88.0       $2,296,199,606       $2^062,234,252       $1,913,600,691 


ALLEV   OWELLINO  AUTHORITY 

U.    S.    CIVIL    SCRVICe    COMHU8I0N 

OCPARTMCNT    or    COMMOtCe 

CENSue 

FlSHERlie 

INOUBTRIAL    CCONOHtCB 

LlOHTHOUtE* 

STANDARD6 

GENERAL  AMINIflTHATIVe  EXPENSES  g/ 

COORDINATOR  FOR  (NDU8TRIAL  COORGRATION 

ChEROENCV  CONSEflVATrON  VORK 

EHPLOYCEe'  COMPENBATION  C0UMI68I0N 

Farm  Credit  AoHiNitTRATiON 


(32)  FCDCRAL  EMCROCNCV  RELICF  AOUINI STRAT ION 

(33)  QENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

(34)  OCPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

(35)  Alaska  Roao  couMiseioN 

(36)  Bituminous  coal  Commiigion 

(37)  OFFICE  OF  Education 

(38)  QCOLOOICAL  SURVEY 

(39)  OFFICE  OF  iHDtAN  AFFAIRS 

(40)  NATIONAL  Park  Service 

(41)  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruct icn  aomn, 

(42)  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

(43)  ST,  Elizabeths  hospital 

(44)  Temporary  Qov*t  of  virgin  i&lanos 

(45)  Territories  and  island  Pos&E&stoNS 

(46)  GENERAL  Administrative  expenses 


440,164 

190,012 

43.2 

151,801 

34.5 

119,541 

119,541 

100.0 

119,541 

100.0 

12,040,572 
11,017,448 

11,506,231 
10,627,907 

95,6 

96.5 

11,292,425 

93.8 

10,449,667 

94.8 

151 ,095 

150,237 

99.4 

147,616 

97.7 

100,000 

99,637 

99.6 

99,275 

99.3 

19,029 

19,029 

100.0 

19,029 

100.0 

75,000 

74,988 

99.9 

74,694 

99.6 

678,000 

534,433 

78.8 

502,144 

74.1 

182,650 

159,195 

87.2 

158,034 

86.5 

594,969,951 

594,561,318 

99.9 

591,040,039 

99.9 

27.000,000 

7,506,482 

27.8 

7.437,413 

27.S 

17,300/100 

16,885,788 

97.6 

1«,S85,788 

97.6 

935,005,625 

934,138,777 

99.9 

933,662,878 

99.9 

10,000,000 

6,268,309 

62.7 

6,245,663 

62,S 

134,084,652 

106,689.069 

79.6 

82,532^79 

61,6 

1,121,500 

755,380 

67.4 

718,286 

64.0 

70,583 

70,517 

99.9 

70,517 

99.9 

2,376,858 

2,144,205 

90.2 

2,099,352 

86.6 

113,913 

103,118 

90.5 

95,886 

84.2 

2,231,073 

1,941,076 

87.0 

1 ,776,680 

79.6 

22,865,190 

11,295,537 

49.4 

9,410,637 

41.2 

41,223,686 

32,364,597 

78.5 

26,630,485 

64.6 

60,147, COO 

54,797,770 

91.1 

38,717,?15 

64.4 

9,453 

9.396 

99.4 

9,396 

99.4 

604,600 

540,006 

e».3 

472,515 

78.2 

20,360 

15,554 

76.4 

12,661 

62.2 

3,300,436 

2,651  ,K)7 

80.4 

2,558,849 

77.5 

3.085,500 
2,785,500 


300,000 


13,200,000 


5,000,000 

20,235.268 
450,000 

496  ,SX 


12,156,117 
6,355,291 


20,360 
756,970 


2,668,582 
2,423,792 


244,790 


1,276,529 

15,393,248 
83,893 


9,678,795 
4,796,494 


15,554 
468,829 


(1) 


1,022,544,831 

945,281,665 
1,895,567 

92.4 
88.8 

765,437,705 
1,726,965 

74.9 
80.9 

223,720,049 
2,133,760 

183,422,204 
1,895,566 

160.943,347 

(  2) 

2,133,760 

1 ,726,965 

(   9) 

7,143 

7,143 

100.0 

7,143 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

(4) 

1,697,742 

1 ,639,741 

96.6 

1,620,324 

95.4 

610,000 

55? ,658 

597,78e 

(  S) 

2,278,787 

2,133,863 

93.6 

1,811,606 

79.5 

1,575,710 

1,451,966 

1,274,530 

(«) 

2,990 

2,990 

100.0 

2,990 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

(   7) 

26,244,966 

25,085,498 

95.6 

24,020,096 

91.5 

12,495,032 

11,362,427 

10,909,379 

I   8) 

2,004,059 

2,004,060 

100.0 

2,004,059 

100.0 

16,685,250 

14,784,264 

13,460,388 

(   9) 

42,303,875 

40,335,696 

95.3 

35,444,309 

83.6 

1,974,999 

1 ,290,092 

1,241,365 

(10) 

1,374,999 

1,290,092 

93.8 

1 ,241 ,365 

90.3 

- 

- 

- 

(11) 

39,770 

39,770 

100.0 

39,770 

100.0 

9,960,211 

8,234,868 

1,246,493 

(12) 

509,582,07  6 

481,831,268 

94.6 

341,776,844 

67.1 

171,641,331 

137,841,640 

125,521,314 

(19) 

398,442,404 

354,373,112 

88.9 

322,272,934 

80.» 

6,296,761 

5,416,537 

5,066,243 

(1*) 

25,492,959 

24,336,505 

95.5 

23,625,067 

92.7 

- 

- 

- 

(IS) 

18,795 

18,743 

99.7 

18,749 

99.7 

1 ,004,995 

592,166 

338,684 

(1«) 

10,920,506 

10,287,637 

94.2 

9,825,488 

90.0 

- 

- 

- 

(17) 

17,127 

17,127 

100.0 

17,127 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

(16) 

440,194 

190,012 

43.2 

151,801 

34.5 

_ 

- 

- 

(1») 

(20) 


2,486,243 

(21) 

2,275,611 

(22) 

_ 

(23) 

• 

(24) 

- 

(25) 

- 

(26) 

212,632 

(27) 

(26) 


~ 

IZBJ 

- 

(30) 

- 

(31) 

- 

(32) 

1,276,285 

(33) 

12.809,944 

(94) 

47,713 

(SS) 

- 

(»«) 

296,961 

(97) 

- 

(36) 

• 

(39) 

8,563,377 

(40) 

3,467,020 

(41) 

. 

(42) 

- 

(43) 

- 

(44) 

12,661 

(45) 

422,012 

(46) 

i/    (NCLUOCe    CONGRESSIONAL    ALLOCATION    OF    52,000,000   FOR   WIND    ER08I0N    COMTROL, 
B/    INCLUDES    $200,000    FOR    THE    BURI.AU    OF    AlR    COMMERCE. 


(CONCLUDED    ON    NEXT    PAQE) 
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EPA  Acts  or  1935  and  1936  coyBiwEp 


Allocations 

(lARRANTS 
APPBOVEO) 


OeLIOATIOMS 

PERCENT 
AMOUNT    OF  ALLO- 
CATIONS 


EXPENDI TUBES 


ERA  ACT  or  1936 


PERCtNT 

or  Allo- 
cations 


Allocations 

(■ARRANT8 

approved) 


EXPENOITUREB 


LINE 

NO. 


JlL 


J2L 


(3) 


JlL 


J5L 


JlL 


J2L 


(8) 


J2L 


(  1)   DEPARTUENT  OF  JUSTICE 


(  2 
O 
(4 
(! 
(6 
(7 

(  9 

(9 

(10 

(11 
(12 
(13 

(14 

(IS 
(1» 
(17 

(18 


(19 

(20 

(21 
(22 
(23 
(24 
(25 
(26 

(27 

(28 
(29 
(30 
(31 
(32 

(33 

(34 
(35 
(36 


Department  op  Lasoii 
U.  S.  Emplovment  service 
immigration  and  naturalization 
Labor  Statistics 
secretary' >  opfioe 
general  aohintstrattvc  expenses 

library  of  congress 

national  emergency  council 

national  resources  committee 

department  of  the  navy 
vards  and  docks 
Seneral  Administrative  expenses 

prison  industries  reorganization  aomn. 

PUM.IC  loRKs  Administration 
HOUSING  Division 
nom-Fcderal  Division 

revolving  Fund  for  Purchase  of 
Materials  and  Supplies 

rural  Electrification  administration 

Department  of  State 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
u.  s.  Coast  quard 
internal  revenue  £/ 
procurement  Division 

PU«LIC  HEALTH    service 

GENERAL  Administrative  Expenses 

VETERANS'  Administration 

VAR  Department 
CORPS  OF  Engineers 
office  of  chief  of  staff 
Quartermaster  Corps 
general  Adninistrative  expenses 

■OAKS  Progress  administration 

IPA   RORK   PROJECTS  %/ 

NYA  Programs 

General  administrative  expenses 


$1,677,309 

27,775,213 

25,510,401 

175,651 

1 ,650,000 

200,350 

208,811 

568,000 

2,721,959 

1,943,764 

34,172,176 

33,654,561 

517,615 

223,541 

429,702,166 

107,870,289 
321 ,831 ,877 

3,000,000 

15,594,476 

115,000 

75,308,537 

4,850,950 

8,824,052 

735,784 

5,007,750 

55,950,001 

1,233,120 

180,352,561 

145,061,638 

4,500,000 

28,989,042 

1 ,801 ,881 

3,343,693,060 

3,099,679,900 

107,396,050 

136,615,110 


11,633,730         97,4 


25,414,998 

23,399,501 

175,470 

1,491,631 

154,336 

194,060 

540,031 

2,574,965 


91.5 
91,6 
99.9 
90.4 
77.0 
92.9 

95.1 

94.6 


1,703,556  87.6 

32,746,942  95.8 

32,274,463  95.9 

472,479  91,3 

209,871  93.9 

412,446,246  96.0 

92,300,111  85.6 

320,146,135  99.5 


955,225  i/  31.8 
15,019,606         96.3 


68,685,639 

91.1 

4,774,449 

98.4 

8,127,338 

92,1 

644,039 

87.5 

4,749,555 

94.8 

50,390,258 

90.1 

1,227,902         99.6 


168,773,054 

138,692,717 

612,076 

27,743,191 

1,525,070 

3,178,347,393 

2,950,148,866 

99,078,400 

129,120,127 


93.6 
95.6 
18.0 
95.7 
84.6 

95.1 
95.2 
92.3 

S4,5 


11,562,638         93.2 


1,570,211 


208,191 


65,373,954 
4,086,943 
7,918,861 
619,138 
4,199,950 

48,549,062 

1,223,081 

156,060,183 

128,346,269 

753,452 

25,474,777 

1,485,685 

3,056,892,815 

2,835,812,370 

94,926,368 

125,154,057 


80.8 


30,835,767         90.2 

30,395,110         90.3 

440,657         85.1 


93.1 


278,439,758         64.8 

58,008,638         53.8 

220,431,120         68.5 


955,225         31.8 
8,863,782         56.8 


86.7 
84.3 
89.7 
84.1 
83.9 
86.8 

99.2 

66.5 
U8.5 
16.7 
67.9 
62.5 

91.4 
91.5 
88.4 
91,6 


V5,807/)00 

16,547,000 

260,000 


115,000 

35,927,017 

4,391,017 

2,286,000 
29,250,000 


26,695,169 
14,447,149 

13,552,658 
695,362 

1,033,356,105 

1,799,606,666 

67,501 ,239 

66,250,000 


15,394,741 

15,179,068 

215,673 


29,643,917 

3,728,885 

2,034,434 
23,880,598 


21,802,456 

6,987,312 

12,369,284 

445,860 

1,776,978,362 

1,659,021,185 

59,632,919 

60,124,258 


25,106,680 

90,4 

115,640,000 

♦1.3 

,365,251 

113,056,786 

23,127,536 

90.6 

13,950,000 

11 

,846,402 

11,575,104 

175,435 

99.9 

- 

_ 

_ 

1,457,292 

88.3 

1  ,650,000 

1 

,491 ,631 

1,457,293 

153,105 

76.4 

- 

- 

- 

193,312 

92.6 

40,000 

27,138 

26,389 

512,739 

90.3 

316,500 

288,962 

263,385 

2,561 ,060 

94.1 

_ 

. 

_ 

13,496,672 

13,308,803 

187,869 


18,851,561 
7,817,094 

10,627,992 
406,475 

1,663,165,244 

1,550,940,067 

55,699,300 

56,525,877 


(   1) 

(  2) 
(  3) 
(  4) 
(  5) 
(  6) 
(  7) 

(  8) 

(  9) 

(10) 

(11) 
(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 
(16) 
(17) 


(18) 
(19) 
(20) 


27,247,824 

(21) 

- 

(22) 

3,533,605 

(23) 

- 

(24) 

1,513,549 

(25) 

22,200,670 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 

(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 


SouRcci    U.  S.  Treasury  Department  report  on  status  of  funds  provided  in  the  era  acts  of  1935  and  1936  as  of  may  31,  1937. 


£/  NOT  included  in  GRAND  TOTAL, 

J!/  INCLUDES  Secretary's  office. 

y    INCLUDES    13,000,000  MADE    AVAILABLE   TO   THE    RESETTLEMENT  ADMINISTRATION   FOR   RELIEF    IN   DROUGHT   AREAS. 
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T    ft   B   L  E     XM 

STATUS   OF  FUNDS   OF  ALL   AQENCIES  ANO   OF   THE  fORKS   PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
UNDER   THE   ERA   ACTS  OF  1935  AND  1936,    Br  STATES 

AS  OF  IIAY   31,    1937 


All    Aapicice    Cohbimei) 


■0RK6      PR(MtRE66      APy INI6TBATI0N 


LIME 

M9. 


State 


Allocations 

(lAIUIANTt 

Appftoveol 


OsLiCATioNt   Expenditures 


Allocations 
((arrantc 
Approved) 


0H.ICATIONS 


Expenditures 


line 

wo. 


_LLL 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


J2L 


J6L 


J2L 


(  1)  Total  Available  for  Allocation 

(  2)  unallocated 

(  3)  Total  Allocations  (warrants  issued) 

(  4)  larbantb  penoino  approval  (  net  rescissions) 


(    5) 

GRAND   TOTAL 

(   6) 

TDTAL  DiSTRleUTED   BY  STATES 

(   7) 

Alabama 

(    8) 

Arizona 

(    9) 

Arkansas 

(10) 

California 

(11) 

Colorado 

(12) 

CONNECTICUT 

(13) 

Delabare 

(14) 

District  of  Columbia 

(15) 

Florida 

(16) 

Georsia 

(17) 

Idaho 

(18) 

Illinois 

(19) 

Indiana 

(20) 

lOIA 

(21) 

Kansas 

(22) 

Kentucky 

(23) 

Louisiana 

(24) 

Maine 

(25) 

Maryland 

(26) 

Massachusetts 

(27 

HICHISAN 

(28 

MINNESOTA 

(29) 

MISSISSIPPI 

(30) 

MISSOURI 

(31) 

MONTANA 

(32) 

Nebrasiu 

(33) 

NEVADA 

(34) 

NEB   HAMPSHIRE 

(3?) 

NEB  Jersey 

(36) 

NEB   MEXICO 

(37) 

NEW   YORK 

(38) 

NORTH  Carolina 

(39) 

NORTH  Dakota 

(40) 

Ohio 

(41) 

Oklahoma 

(42) 

Ores CM 

(43) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(44) 

Rhode  Island 

(45) 

South  Carolina 

(46) 

South  Dakota 

(47) 

TONESSEE 

(46) 

TEXAS 

(49) 

UTAH 

(50) 

VERMONT 

(51) 

VlRSINIA 

(52)  lASHINBTOM 

(53)  BEST    VlRSINIA 

(54)  tISCONSIN 

(55)  IVOHINB 

(56)  Total  OisTRiBurto  (v  Territories 

(57)  Alaska 

(58)  HABAII 

(59)  PANAMA  Canal  Zone 

(60)  Puerto  Rico 

(61)  virsin  islands 

(62)  not  Distributed  by  States  br  Territories 


16,927,011,145 

(1) 

63,356,848 

(2) 

6,863,654,297 

(   3) 

8.191.728 

(   *) 

16,871,846,025 

$6,532,647,461 

16,045,146,777 

13,343,693,060 

♦3,176,347,393       13,056,892,816 

(   5) 

6.551.762.033 

6.360.170.327 

5,891,716,567 
81,785,219 

3.247,812.163 
34,144,710 

3.176.663.097 
33, 463,  399 

3.057.355.757 
32,092,823 

(  6) 

92,875,360 

88,807.433 

(  n 

50,652,506 

49,333,606 

45,088,639 

12,046,142 

11,805,912 

11,219,767 

(   8) 

62,712,365 

80.565,095 

74,968,140 

28,790,932 

28,281,507 

27,034,853 

(   9) 

375,405.969 

366,206,647 

343,638,195 

178,113,929 

174,542,178 

167,778,600 

(10) 

67,393,962 

63.516,144 

78,172  885 

36,934,631 

37,999,358 

36,967,975 

(11) 

59,861,573 

58,161,211 

53,290,767 

34,155,537 

33,667,257 

31,955,153 

(12) 

8,568,344 

8,377,404 

7,363,426 

3,258,251 

3,149,095 

3,062,283 

(13) 

124,968,522 

113,988,002 

108,758,142 

26,112,787 

26,467,089 

25,667,720 

(14) 

78,991,368 

76,679,642 

71,703,699 

30,526,741 

29,982,656 

28,482,631 

(15) 

97,007,056 

68,215,963 

81,711,607 

37,811,668 

36,228,769 

34,794,203 

(16) 

44,679,694 

43,766,367 

41,474,204 

10,534,500 

10,385,151 

9,992,279 

(17) 

380,862,415 

373,687,886 

345,049,917 

220,106,460 

215,253,932 

2{)2,573,730 

(18) 

148,760,606 

146,820,361 

138,403,633 

95,620,060 

94,583,773 

91,464,659 

(19) 

70,689,181 

68,821,450 

63,682,189 

31,611,642 

30,244,346 

29,010,482 

(20) 

93,416,620 

91,677,486 

67,348,360 

44,405,656 

43,366,59* 

41,526,478 

(21) 

92,643,240 

90,068,066 

81,976,964 

42,113,786 

41,267,172 

36,667,994 

(22) 

61,094,740 

79,499,904 

72,955,473 

39,171,167 

38,459,302 

36,784,256 

(23) 

38,789,218 

37,663,298 

34,447,503 

11,152,772 

10,974.567 

10,670,964 

(24) 

70,720.955 

67,651,079 

59,467,678 

22,  357, 061 

21,739,352 

20, 893,  761 

(25) 

257,740,780 

251,803,461 

234,385,123 

148,025,639 

145,089,286 

140,770,014 

(26) 

208,260,066 

200,292,020 

165,087,671 

107,646,607 

105,097,822 

100,646,766 

(27) 

153,324,461 

147,386,153 

139,802,196 

75,564,687 

73,675,906 

71,499,036 

(28) 

84,597,039 

81,288,773 

67,846,437 

25,498,827 

25,081,692 

23,769,693 

(29) 

172,037  567 

160,438,531 

151,213.351 

89,315,023 

86,197,765 

82,300,179 

(30) 

76,766,510 

75,197,345 

70,251,342 

20,623,248 

20,263,479 

19,619,354 

(31) 

75,018,345 

72,409,554 

64,115,»2 

26,750,613 

26,090,717 

24,749,685 

(32) 

14,935,919 

14,713,290 

13,708,187 

2,857,061 

2,724,206 

2,594,135 

(33) 

22,510,422 

21,912,611 

20,145,217 

9,664,291 

9,501,017 

9.195,790 

(34) 

201,169,717 

197,761,466 

180,973,671 

122,259,250 

120,449,069 

115,776,962 

(35) 

50,477,740 

49,398,912 

47,037,164 

12,844,547 

12,670,637 

12,218,645 

(36) 

896,322,668 

874,947,123 

817,512,679 

588,016,594 

572,433,066 

554,916,332 

(37) 

83, 762, 796 

60,542,665 

73,136,771 

26,018,690 

25,531,306 

24,733,792 

(38) 

61,325,040 

57,619,545 

53,424,139 

22,879,489 

21,160,287 

20,496,248 

(39) 

359,429,336 

349,767,398 

321,722,694 

213,205,714 

208,689,415 

201,510,967 

(40) 

122,705,269 

119,649,445 

111,791,156 

56,287,210 

57,667,811 

54,966,748 

(41) 

63,104,659 

61,619,982 

57,327,646 

22,777,136 

22,420,397 

21,567,439 

(42) 

554,063,836 

542,204,708 

506,516,180 

345,773,708 

340,619,563 

329,238,614 

(43) 

26,679,506 

26,031,261 

23,540,160 

15,864,576 

15,219,338 

14,724,523 

(44) 

69,118,931 

65,985,449 

60,795,379 

22,856,499 

22,512,600 

21,568,041 

(46) 

64,604,104 

62,821,960 

59,066,841 

25,500,881 

24,879,214 

24,148,229 

(46) 

99,996,519 

91,049,454 

■'7,620,449 

33,253,241 

32,557,971 

31,366,143 

(47) 

206,932,643 

200,139,326 

1      .423,781 

70,673,296 

68,214,111 

65,850,561 

(48) 

40,486,541 

39,260,092 

37,219,615 

14,507,059 

14,158,572 

13,623,648 

(49) 

20,292,867 

20,007,319 

16,994,724 

4,651,507 

4,528,808 

4,385,614 

(50) 

81,402,019 

78,664,466  , 

72,350,198 

24,143,683 

23,920,846 

23,106,782 

(51) 

121,994,908 

120,603,139 

110,755,989 

42,659,469 

42,031,788 

40,106,668 

(52) 

94,510,264 

92,266,935 

87,012,064 

48,060,387 

47,497,715 

45,653,490 

(53) 

164,349,275 

160,731,743 

151,936,246 

78,854,033 

78,037,888 

75,639,291 

(54) 

30,547,603 

29,744,727 

24,515,513 

5,786,325 

5,679,130 

5,537,317 

(55) 

61.451.863 

71.604.009 

5,593,348 

63,961,355 
5,527,496 

2,829,126 
14,291 

2,5a8,66p 
2,031 

2.345.274 
2,031 

(56) 

5,995,360 

(57) 

13,226,154 

12,926,297 

11,677,642 

2,776,395 

2,551,846 

2,309,362 

(58) 

700,000 

700,000 

670,234 

- 

- 

- 

(59) 

60,087,073 

51,054,688 

44,850,334 

33,942 

31,012 

30,259 

(60) 

1,443,266 

1,329,676 

1,235,427 

4,500 

3,768 

3,622 

(61) 

238,612,139 

100,673,129 

89,466,865 

93,051,769 

-904,364  A/ 

-2,808,215  A/  (62) 

Sourcei     u.  S,  Treasury  oepartbcnt  report  on  the  status  of  funds  provided  by  we  ERA  Acts  of  1935  and  1936,  as  of  may  31,  1937. 

^     THCBE  amounts  represent   RCrUNBB   TO  BEBINS   ROM  mutCIt  AMONB   THE  VARIOWB  BTATCS    IN  AOJUBTMCNT  OP  OVCRASEEBSMENTB  FOR  THE  CENTRAL   TEXTILE   ACCOUNT. 
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Type  of  Project 

NUBeER 

OP 

PBOJECT* 

E»TiiiATED  Total  Co«t 

LIHE 

Total 

Spon«or«' 

Fund* 

LINE 

HO. 

AlWUMT 

PERCENT 

Amount               Percent 

AMOUNT 

PERCpiT 

N9, 

(1) 

,    (21, 

(3) 

(4) 

(51                      (6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(   1 

GRAND  TOTAL 

135,673 

13,957,630,404 

100.0 

$3,432,092,372 

86.7 

♦525,538,032 

13.3 

1) 

(   2 

H|«H»Y«,    R0A06   AND  STREETS 
HUHVAVe   -  PRIMARY  ROADS 

41.878 

1.462.479.608 

37.0 
0.7 

1.227.249.408 

8M 
79.8 

?_35..230,2pp 
5,355,851 

16^ 
20.2 

2) 

(   3 

394 

26,498,262 

21,142,411 

[  3) 

(4 

FaRU-TO-NaRKET  AND  OTHER  SECONDARY  ROA08 

18,147 

480,770,750 

12.1 

386,810,790 

80.5 

93,959,970 

19.5 

14) 

(5 

Streets  and  Alleys 

8,780 

371,474,544 

9.4 

316,484,513 

85.2 

54,990.031 

14.8 

[5) 

(6 

SioEMALKs,  Curbs  and  paths 

3,029 

63,031,594 

1.6 

50,930,330 

80.8 

12,101,264 

19.2 

(6) 

(   7 

ROADSIDE    IMPROVEMENTS 

3,155 

153,369,078 

3.9 

141,276,584 

92.1 

12,092,494 

7.9 

(   7) 

(   8 

BRIDSES    and   VIADUCTS 

2,262 

34,156,201 

0.9 

27,477,288 

80.4 

6,678,913 

19.6 

(8) 

(  9 

Grade-Cross  INS  Elimination 

16 

200,400 

y 

168,666 

84.2 

31,714 

15.8 

9) 

(10 

OTHER  £/ 

6,095 

332,978,769 

8.4 

282,958,806 

85.0 

50,019,963 

15.0 

(10) 

(11 

PUBLIC    BUiLDINOS 

21,574 

428,654,653 

10.8 

353.651.249 

^^ 

75*00.3,404 

IZsS 

(11) 

(12 

Administrative 

3,131 

59,488,842 

1.5 

50,233,165 

84.4 

9,255,677 

15.6 

112) 

(13 

Charitable,  Uedical  and  Mental  Institutions 

1,371 

44,690,593 

1.1 

39,045,308 

87.4 

5,645,285 

12.6 

13) 

(14 

Educational 

9,9ffi 

142,850,688 

3.6 

111,252,779 

77.9 

31,597,909 

22.1 

(14) 

(15 

Social  and  Recreational 

2,649 

63,818,433 

1.6 

48,547,124 

76.1 

15,271,309 

23.9 

(15) 

(16 

Federal  (incluoins  Military  and  Naval) 

608 

31,378,536 

0.8 

27,985,105 

89.2 

3,393,431 

10.8 

(16) 

(17 

Improvement  or  Grounds 

2,749 

42,386,540 

1.1 

36,643,361 

86.5 

5,743,179 

13.5 

17) 

(18 

HousiMS  AND  Demolition 

43 

10,782,107 

0.3 

10,633,044 

98.6 

149,063 

1.4 

,18) 

(19 

OIBER  1/ 

1,098 

33,258,914 

0.8 

29,311,363 

88.1 

3,947,551 

11.9 

(19) 

(20 

PARKS   AND  OTHER  RECREATIONAL   FACILITIES 

8.4S6 

435.746,337 

luo 

397.462.33? 

21*2 

38.284.002 

fi>S 

(20) 

(21 

PLAVSR0UNS8    AMD   ATHLETIC   FIELDS 

3,3C6 

59,859,392 

1.5 

51,681,024 

86.3 

8,178,368 

13.7 

,21) 

(22 

Parks 

3,594 

199,799,611 

5.0 

177,233,366 

88.7 

22,566.245 

11.3 

(22) 

(23 

OTHER  £/ 

1,596 

176,087,334 

4.5 

16e,547,9« 

95.7 

7.539.369 

4.3 

(23) 

(24 

Conservation 

6.031 

195.786.743 

4|£ 

174.08.3.917 

88.9 

?1, 702,826 

11.1 

(24) 

(2= 

FORESTATION 

217 

5,270,900 

0.1 

4,875,329 

92.5 

395,571 

7.5 

(25) 

(26 

Erosion  Control  and  Land  Utilization 

397 

11,184,740 

0.3 

8,532,951 

76.3 

2,651,789 

23.7 

(26) 

(27 

IRRIOATICN  AND  Water  Conservation 

3,771 

142,669,129 

3.6 

128,343.093 

90.0 

14,326,036 

10.0 

27) 

(28 

Plant,  crop  and  livestock  conservation 

424 

8,054,008 

0.2 

6,911,567 

85.8 

1,142,441 

14.2 

(28) 

(29 

Other  B/ 

1,222 

28,607,966 

0.7 

25,420,977 

88.9 

3,186,989 

11.1 

(29) 

(30) 

SCWER  SYSTEMS   AND  OTHER   UTILITIES 

13*406 

?^6,544.10? 

2.3 

?P?*.3gA38S 

&£l 

64.219.721 

IZiS 

(30) 

(31 

iater  Purification  and  Suppwy 

4.227 

91,110,901 

2.3 

68,686.063 

75.4 

22,422,848 

24.6 

131) 

(32 

Semer  Systems 

8,384 

250,634,665 

6.4 

213.132,511 

es.o 

37,502,154 

15.0 

132) 

(33 

Electric  utilities 

312 

8,945,672 

0.2 

7,138.361 

79.8 

1,807,311 

20.2 

33) 

(34) 

OTHER  1/ 

463 

15,862,871 

0.4 

13.365.463 

84.3 

2,487,406 

15.7 

34) 

(35) 

AIRPORTS   AND   OTHER   TRANSPORTATION 

UM 

112.250.003 

2i8 

99,794,537 

88.9 

12.455.466 

11.1 

35) 

(36; 

Airports  and  Airways 

«38 

85,218,284 

2.1 

74,897,056 

87.9 

10,321,228 

12.1 

36) 

(37 

Navisatiom 

213 

22,438,218 

0.6 

21,183,984 

94.4 

1,254,234 

5.6 

37) 

(38) 

Other  b/ 

32 

4,593,501 

0.1 

3,713,497 

80.8 

880,004 

19.2 

138) 

(39) 

IHITE  COLLAR 

21.?74 

I.84a.485,2SZ 

2*7 

357.336,214 

92.9 

?7,149,78? 

2sl 

139) 

« 

Educational 

2,416 

82,325,572 

2.1 

77,261,259 

93.8 

5,064,313 

6.2 

40) 

(41 

Recreational 

2,386 

64,548.961 

1.6 

58,481,280 

90.6 

6,067,681 

9.4 

41) 

(42) 

PROFESSIONAL   AND  CLERICAL 

16,772 

237,611,464 

6.0 

221,593,675 

93.3 

16,017,789 

6.7 

42) 

(43) 

Goods 

9.002 

344.100.729 

&a. 

?26,923,726 

9S^ 

17.177.002 

2s2 

43) 

(44 

Sesino 

6,777 

288,859,405 

7.3 

278,881,121 

96.5 

9,977,294 

3.5 

44) 

(45 

Cannino 

244 

3,485,420 

0.1 

3,139,547 

90.1 

345,873 

9.9 

45) 

(46) 

Other  i/ 

1,981 

51,756,903 

1.3 

44,903,058 

86.8 

6,853,845 

13.2 

46) 

(47) 

Sanitation  and  Health 

3.469 

105.067.294 

2iZ 

84.698.119 

80,6 

80.359,175 

J2a 

47) 

(48 

Elimination  of  Stream  Pollution 

150 

3,523,840 

0.1 

3,276,167 

93.0 

247,673 

7.0 

48) 

(49 

hosouito  Eraoioatiom 

839 

34,756,175 

0.9 

33,562,324 

96.6 

1,193,851 

3.4 

49) 

(50) 

Other  £/ 

2,480 

66,777,279 

1.7 

47,859,628 

71.6 

18,917,651 

28.4         1 

50) 

(51) 

HISCaLANEOUS 

9,061 

122,524,932 

3.1 

108,568,479 

83.6 

13,956,453 

11.4         ( 

51) 

A/  Less  than  one-tmentieth  or  one  percent. 

B/  Includes  projects  CLASSiriASLE  under  more  than  one  of  the  headinss  above. 
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TABLE     XIV 
NUMBER  AND  ESTIMATED   TOTAL   COST  OF  »PA  PHOXCTS  PLACED   IN  OPERATION^ 

by  states  and  by  sources  of  funds 
Throuoh  March  31,  1037 


STATE 

Number 
or 

PROJECTS 

Estimated  total  Co«t 

LINE 

TOTA^. 

Federal  Fumcs 

SPONSORS* 

FUNDS 

LIME 

NO. 

AMOUNT 

PERCENT 

Amount                   percent 

AMOUNT 

PEROENT 

W«- 

(11 

|2) 

(3) 

(*) 

(5)                         (6) 

(7) 

(e) 

(   1) 

QRAND   TOTAL 

135,673 

»3,»57,630,404 

100.0 

$3,432,092,372 

86.7 

•525,538,032 

13.3           ( 

1) 

(   2] 

ALASMA 

1,588 

41,939,965 

1.1 

34,848,531 

83.1 

7,091,454 

16,9 

2) 

(   3) 

ARIZONA 

543 

17,252,229 

0.4 

13,606,519 

78.9 

3,645,710 

21.1 

3) 

(   4) 

ARKANSAS 

3,032 

35,062,419 

0.9 

26,198,152 

80.4 

6,864,267 

19.6 

4) 

(   5) 

CALIFORNIA 

4,970 

217,299,515 

5.5 

186,898,678 

86.0 

30,400,837 

14.0 

5) 

(   6) 

COLORADO 

1,826 

46,480,099 

1.2 

40,757,444 

84.1 

7,722,655 

15.9 

6) 

(    7) 

CONNECTICUT 

2,326 

47,180,449 

1.2 

39,034,963 

82.7 

8,145,486 

17.3 

7) 

(   8) 

DELAWARE 

180 

3,609,826 

0.1 

3,183,878 

88.2 

425,950 

11.8 

8) 

(   9) 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

105 

12,442,063 

0.3 

11,510,246 

92.5 

931,817 

7.5 

9) 

(10] 

FLORIDA 

1,663 

33,166,138 

0.8 

27,140,876 

81.8 

6,025,262 

18.2 

10) 

(11] 

GEORfilA 

3,149 

47,882,471 

1.2 

36,398,968 

76.0 

11,483,503 

24.0 

11) 

(12] 

IDAHO 

1,000 

15,092,409 

0,4 

10,762,606 

71,3 

4,329,803 

28.7 

12) 

(13] 

ILLINOIS 

4,641 

279,031,687 

7,1 

240,544,698 

86.2 

38.486,989 

13,8 

13) 

(14] 

INDIANA 

4,042 

116,392,576 

3.0 

101,631,438 

87.3 

14,761,138 

12.7 

14) 

(15] 

IOWA 

2,172 

38,193,040 

i,e 

31,227,600 

81.8 

6,965,440 

16.2 

15) 

(16] 

Kansas 

3,856 

56,532,778 

1,4 

45,409,6Ce 

80.3 

11,123,176 

19,7 

16) 

(17] 

KENTUCKY 

2,022 

55,671,640 

1.4 

44,545,801 

80.0 

11,125,639 

20.0 

17) 

(18 

Louisiana 

833 

51,164,462 

1.3 

45,446,134 

88,8 

5,718,328 

11.2 

18) 

(19] 

MAINE 

1,353 

11,588,007 

0,3 

9,588,196 

82.7 

1,999,811 

17.3 

19) 

(20 

Maryland 

728 

24,650,654 

0,6 

21,963,487 

89.1 

2,687,167 

10.9 

(20) 

(21] 

MASSACHUSETTS 

8,818 

196,255,772 

5.0 

175,649,157 

88.6 

22,606,615 

11.4 

(21) 

(22] 

MICHIGAN 

3,085 

138,281,364 

3.5 

118,364,259 

85.6 

19,897,105 

14,4 

(22) 

(23 

MINNESOTA 

3,849 

98,787,416 

2.5 

87,123,171 

88.2 

11,664,245 

11.8 

[23) 

(24 

MISSISSIPPI 

2,982 

29,283,172 

0.8 

24,037,704 

82.1 

5,245,468 

17.9 

(24) 

(25 

MISSOURI 

3,510 

106,615,148 

2.8 

95,206,492 

87.7 

13,408,656 

12.3 

(25) 

(26 

MONTANA 

1,273 

24,237,110 

0,6 

20,623,381 

85.1 

3,613,729 

14,9 

26) 

(27 

NEBRASKA 

1,962 

36,939,310 

0.9 

29,684,682 

80.4 

7,254,628 

19.6 

(27) 

(28 

NEVADA 

233 

3,459,251 

0.1 

2,754,262 

79,6 

704,989 

20,4 

(28) 

(29 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

932 

12,919,901 

0.3 

10,593,103 

82.0 

2,326,798 

18.0 

(29) 

(30 

NEW    JERSEY 

5,091 

146,851,349 

3.7 

126,364,276 

86.0 

20,487,073 

14.0 

(30) 

(31 

NEW  MEXICO 

1,052 

16,475,521 

0.4 

14,130,567 

85.8 

2,344,954 

14.2 

(31) 

(32 

NEW    YORK 

7,658 

680,151,239 

17,2 

629,713,706 

92.6 

50,437,534 

7.4 

(32) 

(33 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

2,075 

29,664,597 

0,7 

24,175,679 

81,5 

5,488,918 

18,5 

(33) 

(34 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

1,754 

40,210,593 

1,0 

34,237,146 

85.1 

5,973,447 

14,9 

(34) 

(35 

Ohio 

11,951 

257,406,908 

6,5 

229,336,273 

87.5 

32,070,635 

12,5 

(35) 

(36 

Oklahoma 

2,615 

71,966,261 

1,8 

57,635,058 

80.1 

14,331,203 

19,9 

(36) 

(37 

Oregon 

1,115 

29,249,694 

0.7 

25,311,852 

86.5 

3,937,842 

13.5 

(37) 

(38 

PENNSYLVAM  lA 

10,448 

391,513,281 

9.9 

354,674,729 

90,6 

36,836,552 

9.4 

(38) 

(39 

Rhode  island 

752 

22,587,482 

0.6 

17,884,653 

79.2 

4,702,829 

20.8 

(39) 

(40 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

1,765 

27,094,989 

0.7 

20,948,973 

77,3 

6,146,016 

22.7 

(40) 

(41 

1      SOUTH   DAKOTA 

1,973 

34,887,450 

0.9 

29,964,338 

85.9 

4,923,112 

14.1 

(41) 

(42 

TENNESSEE 

1,698 

42,973,780 

1.1 

31,675,421 

73.7 

11,298,359 

26.3 

(42) 

(43 

TEXAS 

4,710 

85,700,804 

2.2 

67,367,247 

78.6 

18,333,557 

21,4 

(43) 

(44 

1      UTAH 

1,222 

20,681,779 

0.5 

15,959,784 

77.2 

4,721,995 

22.8 

(44) 

(45 

VERMONT 

874 

6,545,179 

0,2 

4,876,214 

74.5 

1,668,965 

25.5 

(45) 

(46 

\      VIRQINIA 

2,434 

24,561,803 

0,6 

21,190,724 

86.3 

3,371,079 

13,7 

(46) 

(47 

1      WASHINGTON 

2,075 

50,979,032 

1.3 

43,391,120 

85.1 

7,583,912 

14.9 

(47) 

(46 

1      fEST    VIROINIA 

2,034 

55,988,503 

1.4 

50,790,488 

90.7 

5,198,015 

9.3 

(48) 

(49 

1      tlSCONSIH 

4,907 

.107,857,990 

2.7 

91,139,825 

84.5 

1«,718,16« 

15.9 

(49) 

(50 

1      VYOMIMa 

65t 

9,084,529 

0,2 

6,794,192 

74.8 

2,290,337 

25.2 

(50) 

(51 

1      HAWAII 

146 

1,790,748 

V 

1,776,060 

99,2 

14,668 

0,8 

(51) 

K/      Less    THAN   ONE-TWENTIETH  OF   ONE    PERCENT. 
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TABLE     XV 
NUMBER  AND   ESTIMATED   TOTAL   COST   OF  *PA   PROJECTS   PLACED    IN   OPERATION,    BY   STATES   AND   BY  MAJOR    TYPES   OF   PROJECTS 

THROuaH  March  31,  1937 
(Subject  to  Revision) 


TOTAL 


HIGHHAY8,    ROADS. AND   STREETS 


PUBLIC   BUILDINCS 


LINE 

aTATE 

NUMBER       OF 
PROJECTS 

Cost 

Number    of 
Projects 

Cost 

Number    of 
Projects 

Cost 

Line 

NO. 

Avount 

Percent 

Amount 

percent 

No. 

(11 

(21 

(?) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(  1) 

GRAND    TOTAL 

135,673 

$3,957,630,404 

41,878 

t1,462,479,608 

37.0 

21,574 

»428,654,653 

10.8 

1) 

(  2) 

Alabama 

1,588 

41,939,985 

361 

15,585,329 

37.2 

345 

5,752,237 

13.7 

2) 

(  3) 

Arizona 

343 

17,252,229 

132 

6,804,421 

39.5 

162 

3,912,770 

22.7 

3) 

(    4) 

Arkansas 

3,032 

35,062,419 

1,141 

17,923,986 

51.1 

438 

4,328,490 

12.3 

4) 

(  5) 

California 

4,970 

217,299,515 

969 

39,870,858 

18.3 

873 

21,002,198 

9.7 

5) 

(6) 

Colorado 

1,826 

48,480,099 

576 

18,731,646 

38.6 

311 

4,397,816 

9.1 

6) 

(  7) 

CONNECTICUT 

2,326 

47,180,449 

731 

16,538,433 

35.1 

404 

5,038,492 

10.6 

7) 

(   8) 

Delaware 

180 

3,609,828 

17 

351,982 

9.6 

19 

211,598 

5.9 

8) 

{   9) 

District  of  Columbia 

105 

12,442,063 

12 

2,814,875 

22.6 

31 

1,313,245 

10.6 

9) 

(10) 

Florida 

1,663 

33,166,138 

569 

11,083,545 

33.4 

352 

5,550,206 

16.7 

10) 

(11) 

Georqia 

3,149 

47,882,471 

429 

14,277,518 

29.8 

565 

6,691,625 

13.9 

11) 

(12) 

Idaho 

1,000 

15,092,409 

325 

4,577,701 

30.3 

116 

1,293,009 

8.6 

12) 

(13) 

Illinois 

4,641 

279,031,687 

1,938 

114,381,843 

41.0 

400 

21,313,546 

7.6 

13) 

(14) 

Indiana 

4,042 

116,392,576 

912 

53,275,035 

45.8 

767 

11,310,916 

9.7 

14) 

(15) 

IO«A 

2,172 

38,193,040 

716 

17,569,736 

46.0 

185 

2,197,709 

5.7 

IS) 

(16) 

Kansas 

3,856 

56,532,778 

1,874 

20,834,317 

36.8 

300 

3,807,988 

6.7 

16) 

(17) 

Kentucky 

2,022 

55,671,640 

782 

32,851,955 

58.9 

507 

7,020,611 

12.6 

17) 

(18) 

LOUISIANA 

833 

51,164,462 

145 

12,173,870 

23.8 

141 

6,817,622 

13.3 

18) 

(19) 

Ma.ine 

1,353 

11,588,007 

744 

5,621,002 

48.5 

47 

342,291 

3.0 

[19) 

(20) 

Maryland 

728 

24,650,654 

260 

7,406,087 

30.1 

100 

3,840,874 

15.6 

20) 

(21) 

Massachusetts 

8,818 

198,255,772 

1,934 

66,398,880 

33.5 

1,638 

22,063,281 

11.1 

21) 

(22) 

MlCHIQAN 

3,085 

138,281,364 

617 

64,921,505 

46.9 

616 

11,522,924 

8.4 

22) 

(23) 

MINNESOTA 

3,849 

98,787,416 

1,108 

40,752,905 

41.2 

666 

12,857,963 

13.0 

23) 

(24) 

MISSISSIPPI 

2,982 

29,283,172 

601 

10,621,982 

36.3 

468 

4,306,252 

14.7 

24) 

(25) 

Missouri 

3,510 

108,615,148 

1,830 

47,305,453 

43.6 

492 

8,442,189 

7.8 

25) 

(26) 

MONTANA 

1,273 

24,237,110 

349 

10,061,770 

41.5 

174 

1,644,106 

6.8 

26) 

(27) 

NEBRASKA 

1,962 

*36,939,310 

698 

17,056,668 

46.2 

266 

2,104,664 

5.7 

27) 

(28) 

Nevada 

233 

3,459,251 

54 

811,373 

23.5 

30 

171,947 

5.0 

28) 

(29) 

NEH    HAMPSHIRE 

932 

12,919,901 

387 

2,980,399 

23,1 

62 

771,600 

6.0 

29) 

(30) 

NE«    JERSEY 

5,091 

146,851,349 

1,404 

48,387,111 

32.9 

882 

18,214,888 

12.4 

30) 

(31) 

Ha  MEXICO 

1,062 

16,475,521 

271 

5,951,994 

36.1 

314 

3,612,751 

21.9 

31) 

(32) 

NE«  YORK 

7,fi5B 

680,151,239 

2,497 

149,098,846 

21.9 

968 

113,319,329 

16,7 

32) 

(33) 

NORTH  Carolina 

2,075 

29,664,597 

345 

5,467,268 

18.4 

401 

4,048,242 

13.7 

33) 

(34) 

NORTH  Dakota 

1,754 

40,210,593 

477 

20,918,910 

52.0 

297 

3,407,370 

8.5 

34) 

(35) 

Ohio 

11,951 

257,406,908 

4,624 

106,385,341 

41.3 

2,070 

24,952,455 

9.? 

35) 

(36) 

Oklahoma 

2,615 

71,966,261 

787 

34,167,604 

47.5 

642 

9,414,312 

13.1 

36) 

(37) 

Oreoon 

1,115 

29,249,694 

229 

12,782,382 

43.7 

179 

1,287,004 

4.4 

37) 

(38) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

10,448 

391,513,281 

3,619 

222,945,302 

56,9 

1,934 

27,287,882 

7.0 

38) 

(39) 

Rhode  Island 

752 

22,587,482 

258 

5,452,079 

24.1 

104 

2,470,766 

10.9 

39) 

(40) 

South  Carolina 

1,765 

27,094,989 

274 

5,024,420 

18.5 

529 

4,605,349 

17.0 

40) 

(41) 

South  Dakota 

1,973 

34,887,450 

884 

19,469,045 

56.0 

210 

1,607,823 

4.6 

41) 

(42) 

Tennessee 

1,696 

42,973,780 

290 

17,040,981 

39.6 

349 

3,313,297 

7.7 

42) 

(43) 

Texas 

4,710 

85,700,804 

1,801 

36,843,269 

43.0 

419 

6,741,725 

7.9 

43) 

(44) 

UTAH 

1,222 

20,681,779 

329 

4,264,811 

20.6 

205 

3,183,849 

15.4 

44) 

(45) 

Vermont 

874 

6,545,179 

345 

2,946,594 

45.0 

84 

330,975 

5.1 

45) 

(46) 

VIRfllNIA 

2,434 

24,561,803 

433 

6,144,439 

25.0 

269 

2,322,540 

9.5 

46) 

(47) 

lASHINaTON 

2,075 

50,975,032 

482 

14,657,880 

28.8 

289 

3,215,285 

6.3 

47) 

(48) 

lEST    VIROINIA 

2,034 

55,988,503 

817 

36,683,531 

65.5 

198 

3,373,264 

6.0 

48) 

(49) 

ItSCONSIM 

4,907 

107,857,990 

1,357 

30,537,880 

28.3 

631 

10,812,533 

10.0 

49) 

(50) 

Wyouins 

651 

9,084,529 

96 

2,800,850 

30.8 

95 

992,026 

10.9 

50) 

(51) 

HA«AII 

146 

1,790,746 

48 

923,897 

51.6 

30 

112,819 

6.3                ( 

51) 

(CONTINUED   ON   NEXT   PAOE) 
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TABLE      XV      (CONTIKUEo) 
NUMBER   AND    ESTIMATED    TOTAL   COST   OF  *P*    PROJECTS    PLACED    IN   OPERATION,    BY  STATES   AND    BY  MAJOR   TYPES   OF   PROJECTS 

Throush  March  31,  1937 


State 

PARKS    AND    OTHER 
RECREATIONAL    FACILITIES 

Conservation 

Sewer  Systems  and 
Other  Utilities 

Airports  and  Otheb 
Transportation 

LINE 

NUMBER      OF 
PROJECTS 

Cost 

NuieER  OP 

Projects 

Cost 

Number  of 
projects 

Cost 

HJUBER  OF 
PRWECTS 

COST 

LINE 

No. 

AMOUNT            PERCENT 

Amount        Percent 

Amount        percent 

AMOUNT         PERCENT      NO. 

(11 
GRAND    TOTAL 

(2) 
8,495 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(  1) 

1435,746,337 

11.0 

6,031 

»1 95,  786,  743 

4.9 

13,406 

♦366,544,109 

9.3 

1,183 

»112,250,003 

2.8 

1) 

(  2) 

Alabama 

35 

1,418,670 

3.4 

10 

700,707 

1.7 

67 

4,468,001 

10.6 

20 

1,181,642 

2.8 

2) 

(   3) 

Arizona 

41 

740,710 

4.3 

18 

336,373 

1.9 

20 

628,941 

3.7 

7 

313,587 

1.8 

3) 

(  4) 

Arkansas 

96 

1,956,956 

5.6 

133 

1,447,576 

4.1 

63 

506,211 

1.4 

12 

289,813 

0.9 

4) 

(  5) 

CALIfORNIA 

437 

22,165,764 

10.2 

310 

22,499,342 

10.4 

429 

22,769,656 

10.5 

76 

11,397,047 

5.2 

5) 

(   6) 

COLORADO 

97 

2,958,246 

6.1 

59 

5,329,563 

11.0 

154 

3,026,336 

7.5 

15 

887,343 

1.9 

6) 

(   7) 

CONNECTICUT 

180 

5,671,717 

12.0 

47 

2,178,603 

4.6 

338 

6,963,916 

14.8 

21 

1,665,351 

3.5 

7) 

(   8) 

OCLAIKARE 

22 

343,541 

9.5 

4 

86,268 

2.4 

30 

551,875 

15.3 

12 

199,200 

5.5 

8) 

(   9) 

DISTRICT   or   COLUMB 

A                6 

1,196,042 

9.6 

1 

11,238 

0.1 

5 

1,851,645 

14.9 

1 

264,647 

2.1 

9) 

(10) 

Florida 

121 

1,506,462 

4.5 

29 

915,876 

2.9 

92 

2,759,483 

8.3 

83 

2,540,395 

7.7 

10) 

(11) 

GCORaiA 

74 

1,340,173 

2.8 

17 

386,963 

0.6 

118 

7,505,905 

15.7 

29 

1,845,536 

3.9 

11) 

(12) 

IDAHO 

46 

541,717 

3.6 

138 

3,636,866 

24.1 

76 

1,262,727 

8.4 

5 

336,515 

2.2 

12) 

(13) 

ILLINOIS 

292 

45,845,257 

16.4 

155 

11,004,019 

4.0 

347 

25,719,503 

9.2 

26 

2,993,308 

1.1 

13) 

(14) 

INDIANA 

254 

11,833,020 

10.2 

280 

10,052,753 

8.6 

294 

5,586,048 

4.8 

33 

2,354,031 

2.0 

14) 

(15) 

lOVA 

129 

3,311,348 

8.7 

74 

2,477,731 

6.5 

162 

4,394,224 

11.5 

9 

163,456 

0.4 

15) 

(16) 

Kansas 

163 

5,914,919 

10.5 

557 

10,217,632 

18.1 

175 

2,308,460 

4.1 

12 

383,229 

0.7 

16) 

(17) 

KENTUCKY 

56 

1,083,072 

2.0 

20 

348,776 

0.7 

147 

3,048,661 

5.5 

6 

141,758 

0.3 

17) 

(IS) 

LOUISIANA 

38 

15,730,850 

30.8 

20 

1,011,224 

2.0 

86 

3,742,348 

7.3 

12 

679,989 

1.3 

18) 

(19) 

MAINE 

50 

622,518 

5.4 

50 

316,362 

2.7 

108 

1,199,732 

10.4 

24 

1,024,306 

8.8 

19) 

(20) 

MARYLAND 

46 

2,362,577 

9.6 

22 

450,914 

1.8 

121 

5,555,614 

22.5 

17 

660,707 

2.7 

20) 

(21) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

692 

11,777,699 

5.9 

538 

6,461,464 

3.3 

1,423 

19,702,984 

9.9 

44 

2,933,661 

1.5 

[21) 

(22) 

MlCHISAN 

246 

8,308,410 

6.0 

141 

7,901,180 

5.7 

526 

21,649,002 

15.7 

83 

5,404,587 

3.9 

22) 

(23) 

MINNESOTA 

346 

14,107,674 

14.3 

182 

4,791,468 

4.9 

384 

5,385,411 

5.4 

24 

1,839,090 

1.9 

23) 

(24) 

MISSISSIPPI 

67 

630,607 

2.2 

43 

622,483 

2.1 

93 

882,524 

3.0 

32 

1,256,122 

4.3 

24) 

(25) 

MISSOURI 

179 

5,186,462 

4.8 

142 

11,424,359 

10.5 

168 

9,728,865 

8.9 

10 

623,350 

0.6 

(25) 

(26) 

MONTANA 

89 

1,975,257 

8.1 

104 

3,066,468 

12.6 

96 

1,321,247 

5.5 

26 

382,120 

1.6 

(26) 

(27) 

NEBRASKA 

123 

2,088,036 

5.7 

109 

2,542,602 

6.9 

243 

3,732,935 

10.1 

9 

1,134,338 

3.1 

(27) 

(23) 

Nevada 

20 

581,862 

16.8 

10 

263,186 

7.6 

16 

165,705 

4.8 

4 

143,459 

4.1 

(28) 

(29) 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

106 

1,653,316 

12.8 

22 

153,830 

1.2 

1^ 

3,367,364 

26.1 

12 

616,226 

4.7 

(29) 

(30) 

NEW   JERSEY 

410 

19,210,534 

13.1 

140 

4,186,391 

2.9 

671 

17,735,972 

12.1 

50 

5,170,233 

3.5 

(30) 

(31) 

NEW  MEXICO 

46 

938,129 

5.7 

72 

1,262,916 

7.7 

53 

650,799 

4.0 

2 

741,397 

4.5 

(31) 

(32 

NEW   YORK 

441 

145,153,255 

21.4 

161 

5,819,300 

0.7 

1,401 

74,657,645 

11.0 

43 

26,992,462 

4.0 

(32) 

(33 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

110 

1,601,365 

5.4 

25 

837,898 

2.8 

186 

2,223.668 

7.5 

23 

1,228,112 

4.1 

(33) 

(34 

NORiM  Dakota 

140 

1,911,813 

4.8 

108 

6,833,271 

17.0 

131 

1,541,956 

3.8 

11 

156,426 

0.4 

(34) 

(35 

Ohio 

974 

25,841,579 

10.0 

459 

13,153,217 

5.1 

1,623 

27,511,815 

10.7 

46 

6,040,366 

2.4 

(35) 

(36 

Oklahoma 

87 

2,100,942' 

2.9 

201 

5,581,610 

7.7 

199 

4,284,515 

6.0 

8 

321,076 

0.4 

(36) 

(37 

Oreoon 

100 

1,859,588 

6.4 

104 

3,066,064 

10.6 

79 

1,047,068 

3.6 

25 

2,402,487 

8.2 

(37) 

(38 

PENNSYLVANIA 

719 

24,139,434 

6.2 

430 

12,333,326 

3.1 

1,043 

25,293,110 

6.5 

78 

13,027,913 

3.3 

(38) 

(39 

Rhode  Island 

69 

3,072,313 

13.6 

18 

197,996 

0.9 

105 

4,437,596 

19.7 

5 

139,978 

0.6 

(39) 

(40 

Souix  Carolina 

72 

706,891 

2.6 

18 

377,760 

1.4 

90 

884,229 

3.3 

22 

1,409,429 

5.2 

(40) 

(41 

South  Dakota 

80 

757,714 

2.2 

190 

4,503,723 

12.9 

128 

1,258,668 

3.6 

8 

258,024 

0.7 

(41) 

(42 

Tennessee 

89 

1,557,534 

3.6 

16 

203,615 

0.5 

92 

1,110,554 

2.6 

22 

3,508,763 

8.2 

(42) 

(43 

Texas 

136 

4,142,533 

4,8 

139 

3,179,110 

3.7 

289 

4,894,034 

5.7 

28 

792,150 

0.9 

(43) 

(44 

UTAH 

82 

1,187,762 

5.8 

84 

1,946,206 

9.4 

155 

1,932,387 

9.3 

16 

1,470,212 

7.1 

(44) 

(45 

VERMONT 

24 

229,046 

3.5 

7 

41,901 

0.6 

81 

862,807 

13.2 

8 

197,745 

3.0 

(45) 

(46 

VIRGINIA 

127 

1,443,593 

5.9 

24 

128,841 

0.5 

192 

1,882,764 

7.6 

26 

442,270 

1.8 

(46) 

(47 

fABHINOTON 

287 

6,051,274 

11.9 

189 

6,514,898 

12.8 

147 

6,204,322 

12.1 

33 

2,079,226 

4.1 

(47) 

(48 

WEST    VIRSIHIA 

49 

1,072,704 

1.9 

24 

460,836 

0.6 

194 

2,736,841 

4.9 

8 

707,531 

1.3 

(48) 

(49 

■ISCONSIN 

346 

19,149,404 

17.8 

316 

13,329,774 

12.4 

547 

14,543,373 

13.5 

40 

1,136,298 

1.0 

(49) 

(50 

tYOHINS 

39 

598,161 

6.6 

55 

960.671 

10.6 

34 

435,485 

4.8 

7 

240,968 

2.7 

(50) 

(51 

1          HAWAII 

15 

168,867 

9.4 

16 

219,571 

12.3 

5 

28,978 

1.6 

10 

132,122 

7.4 

(51) 

(Concluded  on  next  Pase) 
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State 


iHiTE  Collar 


Goods 


Saw  I  tat  low  and  Health 


Miscellaneous 


line 

Number     of 
Projects 

COST                     NltBERCF 

COST               Number  OF 

COST                     NUMBER  OF 

COST 

line 

NO. 

Amount        percent  Projects 

Amount        Percent   Projects 

Amount        Percent  frojects 

Amount      Percent 

NO, 

(1) 

(21 

(31               (41           (51 

(61                (7)              (8) 

(9l             (lol        (ill 

(12)            (13) 

(    1)  GRAND    TOTAL 

(    2)  ALABAMA 

(  3)  Arizona 

(  4)  Arkansas 

is)  California 

6)  COLORADO 

(  7)  connecticut 

(  s)  delaware 

(  9)  district  of  columbia 

(10)  Florica 

(11)  GEORGIA 

(12)  IDAHO 

(13)  Illinois 

(14)  INDIANA 

(15)  IO«A 

(16)  Kansas 

(17)  kentucky 

(ie)  LOUISIANA 

(19)  MAINE 

(20)  maryland 

(21)  Massachusetts 

(22)  MICHIfiAN 

(23)  minnesota 

(24)  mississippi 

(25)  missouri 

(26)  Montana 

(27)  Nebraska 

(28)  NEVADA 

(29)  NEH  Hampshire 

(30)  NE«   JERSEY 

(31)  NE«  MEXICO 

(32)  NClr   YORK 

(33)  NORTH  Carolina 

(34)  NORTH  Dakota 

(35)  Ohio 

(36)  oklahoma 

(37)  Oreson 

(38)  pennsylvania 

(39)  Rhode  Island 

(40)  South  Carolina 

(41)  South  Dakota 

(42)  Tennessee 

(43)  Texas 

(44)  UTAH 

(45)  VERMONT 

(46)  VIRQINIA 

(47)  tASHINOTON 

(48)  ICST    VIRSINIA 

(49)  IISCONSIN 

(50)  lYOMINS 


21,574       1384,485,997         9.7       9,002       1344,100,728         8.7         3,469       t105,057,294         2.7       9,061        «122,524,932       3.1        (   l) 


(51 )       HAWA  1 1 


326 

73 

497 

1,339 
237 

333 

47 

33 

185 

989 

38 
785 
724 
462 
285 

146 

159 

117 

87 

1,256 

404 
627 
863 
241 
117 

237 

53 

77 

1,017 

150 

1,384 
330 
192 

1,007 
176 

190 
1,647 
108 
323 
188 

274 
813 
121 
171 
647 

398 

353 

1,150 

183 

15 


3,182,484 
1,360,363 
1,787,588 
34,685,611 
3,548,180 

5,234,873 
438,869 
1,433,280 
3,457,660 
4,575,643 

599,292 

28,842,243 

4,989,589 

2,512,560 

3,132,175 

2,634,630 

4,766,466 

784,653 

2,127,653 

26,738,886 

9,135,085 
8,928,941 
3,192,038 
3,730,293 
1,185,071 

2,847,278 
324,237 

1,082,416 

17,288,105 

814,670 

103,342,952 

2,616,565 

1,578,451 

17,166,688 

2,946,800 

2,347,551 
27,372,402 
2,143,357 
3,417,433 
1,592,363 

2,106,869 
8,268,956 
2,007,740 
700,581 
3,893,029 

4,627,062 

2,416,443 

9,280,913 

960,398 


134,612         7.5 


7.6 
7.9 
5.1 
16.0 
7.3 

11.1 
12.1 
11.5 
10.4 
9.6 

4.0 
10.4 
4.3 
6.6 
5.5 

4.7 
9.3 
6.8 
8.6 
13.5 

6.6 

9.0 

10.9 

3,4 

4.9 

7.7 
9.4 
8.4 
11.6 
4.9 

15.2 
8.8 
3.9 
6.7 
4.1 

8.0 

7.0 

9.5 

12.6 

4.5 


177 

21 

227 

164 
147 

158 

5 

5 

147 

226 

122 
227 
314 
209 
203 

205 
27 

124 
18 

665 

184 
256 
311 
262 
141 

147 
19 
77 

310 
58 

478 
178 
92 
485 
183 

55 
405 

42 
127 
198 


4.9 

177 

9.7 

561 

9.7 

56 

10.7 

116 

15.9 

236 

9.5 

93 

4.3 

112 

8.6 

190 

10.6 

57 

6,088,765 
1,797,300 
2,994,082 
32,674,458 
6,373,642 

2,299,687 
708,841 
2,193,224 
3,482,352 
6,795,321 

1,613,773 
12,747,546 
8,505,775 
3,930,299 
6,656,602 


28,416,214 
6,989,760 
1,732,035 

22,213,321 
6,522,437 

2,599,222 
28,464,775 
3,235,654 
4,217,415 
4,481,670 

5,666,789 

14,343,470 

1,588,441 

978,696 

3,783,039 

4,584,582 
4,191,443 
6,481,953 
1,312,499 


14.5 
10.4 

8.5 
15.0 
13.1 

4.9 
19.6 
17.6 
10.5 
14.2 

10.7 

4.5 

7.3 

10.3 

11.8 


4,467,064  8.0 

2,407,331  4,7 

1,357,338  11.7 

1,511,274  6.1 

31,071,596  15.7 

5,959,848  4.3 

6,881,136  7.0 

3,696,641  12.6 

14,988,596  13.8 

3,049,265  12.5 

3,472,806  9.4 

411,502  11.9 

1,953,663  15.1 

11,078,429  7.5 

1,070,839  6.5 


4.2 

23.6 

4.3 

8.6 

9.1 

8.9 

7.3 

14.3 

15.6 

12.8 

13.2 
16.7 
7.7 
15.0 
15.4 

9.0 

7.5 

6.0 

14.4 


33 
24 

187 
34 
43 

23 

18 

2 

31 

314 

47 
63 

132 
32 

128 

129 
44 
51 
16 

115 

4 
9 

153 
28 
49 

42 

1 

3 

50 

36 

35 
149 

96 
165 
114 

35 
136 

23 
149 

42 

101 

159 

52 

156 

33 

111 

48 

22 


2,044,326 

645,662 

2,191,444 

1,516,336 

696,757 

1,130,913 

641,413 

55,508 

901,230 

2,266,728 

662,337 
9,248,111 
5,972,343 

317,382 
2,280,651 

2,239,515 

1,019,236 

84,119 

333,878 

2,062,647 

30,162 
1,207,652 
1,968,010 
4,643,243 
1,031,401 

864,542 

15,000 

10,949 

1,921,207 

669,429 

11,818,275 
2,982,806 
1,348,029 
6,729,286 
4,353,633 

751,554 
4,807,465 

957,833 
3,627,386 

315,732 

6,028,535 
4,004,325 
2,037,343 


474,561 

2,867,155 

653,537 

277,983 


4.9 
3.7 
6.3 
0.7 
1.4 

2.4 
17.8 
0.5 
2.7 
4.7 


4.0 
2.0 
0.7 
1.4 
1.0 

A/ 
1.2 
6.7 
4.5 
4.3 

2.3 
0.4 
0.1 
1.3 
5.3 

1.7 
10.1 
3.4 
2.6 
6.0 

2.6 

1.2 

4.3 

13.4 

0.9 

14.0 
4.7 
9.9 


1,949,524        7.9 


0.9 
5.1 
0.6 
3.1 


214 
45 
238 
339 
187 

91 
6 
9 

54 
388 


4.4 

87 

3.3 

406 

5.1 

332 

0.8 

194 

4.0 

159 

24 

161 

36 

41 

513 

264 
247 

351 
138 
128 

88 

24 

28 

157 


250 
326 
210 
496 
218 

119 
435 

20 
161 

45 

288 
365 
122 

38 
324 

124 

168 

262 

63 


1,517,824  3.6 

711,902  4.1 

1,636,273  4.7 

8,716,245  4.0 

1,930,570  4.0 

458,464  1.0 

76,241  2.1 

1,308,359  10.5 

968,929  2.9 

2,197,059  4.6 


568,472 
6,936,311 
2,513,066 
1,318,595 

996,805 


3,448,561 
2,035,176 
2,106,513 
2,342,336 
530,385 

1,095,442 
570,980 
330,138 

3,658,479 
562,597 

21,532,961 

1,666,914 

782,330 

7,412,838 

2,273,332 


3.7 
2.5 
2.2 

3.5 
1.8 


1,835,408  3.3 

2,813,526  5.5 

235,686  2.0 

401,076  1.6 

9,044,654  4.6 


2.5 
2.1 
7.2 
2.1 
2.2 

2.9 
16.5 
2.5 
2.5 
3.4 

3.2 
5.6 
1.9 
2,9 
3.2 


1,086,774  3.6 

5,841,672  1.5 

479,910  2.1 

2,625,677  10.4 

642,668  1.8 


2,436,643 
2,491,232 
1,061,028 
256,634 
2,571,764 


5.7 
2.9 
5.1 
3.9 
10.5 


2,365,942  4.6 

1,478,753  2.7 

1,932,325  1.8 

505,468  5.5 


3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 

7) 

8) 

9) 

10) 

11) 

12) 
13) 
14) 
15) 
16) 

17) 
18) 
19) 
20) 
21) 

22) 
23) 
24) 
25) 
26) 

27) 
28) 
29) 
30) 
31) 

32) 
33) 
34) 
35) 
36) 

37) 
38) 
39) 
40) 
41) 

42) 
43) 
44) 
45) 
46) 

47) 
46) 
49) 
50) 


58,309         3,3 


11,573       0.6       (51) 


A/  LESS    THAN   0.06  PERCENT. 
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